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ow oonsilivi teach new duties, 


| ime makes ancient good uncouth, 
| They must upward still, and onward 
| Who would keep abreast of truth,”’ 


—Jowell, in “The Present Crisis.” 
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COMPANION. 
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q What you can do, or dream you can, 
} begin it, 

jj Boldness has genius, power and magic 
b in it. —Goethe. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


useless doctors’ bills.’ 
After dinner Mr. 
hours in reading about rheumatism, gout 








— 
Out in the Fields. 





fhe little cares that fretted me, 
] lost them yesterday, 

Among the fields above the sea, 
Among the winds at play, 

among the lowing of the herds, 
The rustling of the trees, 

mong the singing of the birds, 
The humming of the bees. ° 


The foolish fears of what might pass 
I cast them all away 

‘among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay, 

‘Among the hushing of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born— 
Out in the flelds with God. 

—St. Paul's. 





Hair Planting. 
{ 





A Turkish physician, we are told by 
the British Medical Journal, February 25, 
has been experimenting successfully on 
the transplanting of hairs, one by one, tu 
bald parts of the scalp. His results seem 
to show that there is no impossibility-in 
the complete renewal of a lost head of 
hair by this means, although. the amount 
of time and patience necessary for the 
accomplishment of the task would be con- 
siderable, to say the least. The physician, 
Dr. Menahem Hodara, tried his experi- 
ments in the case of a disease that had 
removed part of his patient’s hair. To 
quote the account: ‘Briefly stated, his 
plan was to scarify the bare surface and 
to implant thereon hairs removed from 
other parts of the patient’s head. The 
hairs used for the purpose were trimmed 
with scissors at each end. Some four 
weeks after implantation a certain num- 
ber of the hairs were found to have taken 
root, and in no long time a goodly new 
crop was produced.” 





Deep Breathing. 





Maj.-Gen. Drayson, of the English army. 
has made a special study of the art of 
breathing, and is now free from coughs, 
colds, sore throat and other ailments from 
which he suffered as a young man. He de- 
elares food and liquid insignificant in com- 
parison with air in the support of life. A 
man may live for days without -food, but 
he dies in a few minutes without air. Rapid 
breathing in pure air, making forty or 
fifty deep inhalations per minute (the 
usual number is about twenty), is his pan- 


erick in his back. 


boy, 


phenacetin pills, and = said 
thought they would fill the bill. 


as he swallowed six of the tablets and 
took a teaspoonful of t! 
night Mr. Hufkins said the symptoms had 
changed and he recognized in himself a 
victim of gout. 

“No, thank you, Mary, no pie for me 
this evening; no more sweet stuffs; no more 
wine, no more cigars. This gout is settling 
around my heart, and even with the strict- 
est precautions I may be :. dead man in 
twenty-four hours.” 

He put on a flaxseed poultice and sat 
up in bed and read some more in his 
doctor book. 
e “Hum-m—queer, queer,” Lk: mused, after 
reading about three hours. “I thongnt 
this was the most extraordinary case of 
gout I ever heard of. By jingo, I see it 
now; its lung trouble in the fifth stage.” 

He waked the servant git! up and sent 
her post haste for a bottle of cod liver 
oil. When the girl came back she walked 
on tiptoe, ran into a look.ag-glass and 
forgot to wind the clock. Mr. Hufkins 
informed her, as he gulped down the cod 
liver oil, that she had paresis in an ad- 
vanced stage, and that he w ald prescribe 
some simple remedy in the morning. In 
two days Mr. Hufkins wa: not able to 
go down to his office. On ‘he third day, 
sitting up in an easy chair, he perused the 
doctor book from 10 o'clock in the morning 
until 11 o’elock at night. Before the week 
was over both the Hufkins children had 
stopped going to school to teke the treat- 
ment for whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
measles and mumps. 
Mrs. Hufkins is living in hope that the 
list of diseases in the doctor book will 
soon be exhausted. 








What are Bacteria? 
A bacterium is a minute vegetable organ- 
ism. The bacteria are so smuil that a spe- 
cial unit of measurement has been adopted 
for them. This is the micr»-millimeter— 
about one twenty-five thousandths of an 





acea for the immediate recovery from 
ance aghe. pains in the heart, 
restles\Juness and sieeple:sness. & Fécom- 





a for the latter walking about the 
room, to make sure of not breathing the 
same air a second time.gatle considers it 
an advantage in some cases to place a 
handkerchief over the nostrils, and filter 
the air as it passes through the lungs, 
then forcing it through the mouth. By 
continued lack of proper oxidation the 
blood becomes permanently bad, and tis- 
sue of the same character is formed from 
it, with the result of impairing the health. 
—Presbyterian Banner. 





Fruit and Vegetables for Non- 
Laborers. 





That fruit is a most valuable article of 
food cannot be denied, and that many dis- 
eases may be greatly benefited by a diet 
largely composed of fruit is true enough. 
It is a fact. too, that the majority of peo- 
ple eat more meat than they require. Meat 
eaten once a day is sufficient for a person 
not engaged in manual labor, or who does 
not take must strong outdoor exercise. A 
large number of the complaints contracted 
owe their origin to the consumption of 
food which entails a greater drain on the 
gastric juices than the system is able to 
Withstand. The cures attributed to the 
grape occur for the most part with those 
who are accustomed to high living, and 
are really owing to the fact that the or- 
gans of digestion ark given a much needed 
rest. Semi-starvatién would answer the 
Purpose almost as well. Tor the person 
whose work lies chiefly indoors, a mixed 
ind varied diet is most conducive to good 
health.—Medical Record, New York. 





Poisoning, by Reason of Chilling. 


By this is meant that upset, local or 
general, of the ejiminative function of 
the skin, by prolonged chilling, or pro- 
longed heating and sudden chilling, from 
Which many of our colds and most of our 
theumatism arise. The skin, function par- 
alyzed for a time. Why? For a time 
Poisons that should be leaving stay and 
cause suffering. We don’t know why the 
Kidney, or something else, will not take up 
the work stopped in the skin, on a sudden 
call. A child was once covered with gold 
leaf to figure in a certain Catholic cere- 
monial and died of arrested function, i. e., 
of the retained poison. We most of us 
risk really serious amounts of this poison 
from time to time. In farmhouses, where 
the kitchens are full warm and the bed- 
Tooms dead cold, the mother and house- 
keeper is often a victim to winter rheu- 
Miatism in her shoulders and arms. The 
change from the heat over the stove, wash- 
tub, ironing-board, to a cotton nightgown 
and cold sheets and “comforters” is the 
Sufficient cause,—especially when in the 
hight the cold increases, and there is some 
exposure of the shoulders in turning over. 
A hearth fire is always desirable in a win- 
ter bedroom, and aids both comfort and 
Ventilation. But all sufferers from winter 
rheumatism should secure comfort at night 
irrespective of precedents. Blankets in 
Place of sheets, a heavy shawl about 
Shoulders, flannel underwear in place of 
cotton night-dresses, a woolen jersey— 
Whatever at hand that secures full warmth 
8 imperatively needed, and is proper.— 
‘ade New Voice. 








Deepin Home Treatment. 





_ saarkins, of Indiana avenue, came 
cok beset ~-< epi week with a big 
Prenat. I reckon there'll be an end of 
‘ cir bills in this family after this,” 
te aid. When the Kufkinses get sick 
‘ter this we'll do the sensible thing— 


only brings a crop one year in three.-- 


| inch—and many of the bacé} ia are small-, 
SF than the str wr mersdremsat! They 
not only cannot be seen by the eye, but 
the ordinary microscope does not. show 
them. To study them, microscopes of high 
power, requiring special training in the 
observer, have to be used. 
They grow everywhere—in the air, in 
water, in our food, in the soil, in various 
parts of our bodies. Wherever man, ani- 
mals or even plants live. die and decom- 
pose, bacteria are sure to be present. The 
body juices and tissues of normal ani- 
mals are free from them, and their occur- 
rence there is accepted as a sign of dis- 
ease. 
Scientists have endeavored to classify 
bacteria in various ways and among other 
classifications they recognize the bacteria 
of fermentation, the bacteria of putrefac- 
tion, the disease producers and so on. 
The action of the yeast plant is well 
known to laymen. It is not the work of 
a bacterium, but is very similar to that of 
fermentations caused by bacteria. In pu- 
trefaction bacteria play an important part; 
and all the modern. preservatives are 
nased upon the principle of excluding bac- 
teria or preventing their growth. 

Bacteria which produce disease do so 
in various ways. They may grow so rap- 
idly as to block up the blood and lymph 
passages; they may give rise to inflam- 
mation either by their mere presence or by 
forming poisonous products, or they may 
introduce poisonous products into the cir- 
culation. The bacteria may enter the body 
through the digestive organs, through the 
respiratory organs, through the skin or 
superficial mucous membranes, or through 
wounds. All modern antiseptic treatment 
of wounds is based upon the possibility of 
such infection. 

The perfectly healthy body will dispose 
of the bacteria entering it; but it may be 
broken down by numbers, and the un- 
healthy body will nourish bacteria and give 
them an opportunity to produce specific dis- 
ease. 

TO KILL BACTERIA. 


It has been found that bacteria may be 
killed by certain high and low tempera- 
tures. For practical purposes (avoiding 
matters still in dispute) it may be said 
that, generally speaking, bacteria are killed 
at the temperature of. boiling water 212 
degrees Fahrenheit. But. as hot water 
is particularly favorable to the absorp- 
tion of bacteria from the air, the recom- 
mendation to boil water should always be 
accompanied by the caution to keep it 
well covered after boiling.—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


———__—— 0 <6 
Quinces vs. Peaches for Profit. 





Whenever a peach tree bears a full crop 
it is almost certain to be more profitable 
than any other fruit, often paying much 
more than the cost of the land and pre- 
vious cultivation in a single crop. But the 
peach is very uncertain even in localities 
where it is a success. One crop in three 
years is about the usual average before a 
severe winter or the yellows disease kills 
the tree. For a steady bearer no fruit ex- 
ceeds the quinces. It has no disease ex- 
cept the fungus red rust, which attacks 
leaf and fruit, and which may be pre- 
vented by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. It is true the quince is liable 'o 
borer attacks, but not more so than the 
peach tree, and with sufficient vigilance 
both kinds of trees may be saved from the 
borer. The quince never suffers from late 
frosts, as it is so late in blossoming that 
there is no danger from that source. If 
the quince trees have been sprayed often 
enough there is sure to be a paying crop 
every year, which commends it to the 
average farmer more than a fruit which 














Agnose the case ourselves, take some 


& 


American Cultivator, 


simple remedy and save $500 a year in 
Hufkins spent two 


consumption, whooping cough and insan- 
ity. The next morning he got up with a 


“Louis,” he said, briskly, to his oldest 
“go over to the drug store and get 
me half a pound of citrate of salsoda and 
twelve four-grain tablets of pheanigamia.” 

Louis came back in half an hour with 
a bottle of citrate of magnesia and a dozen 
the druggist 


“That’s what I said: that’s what I sent 
you for,” vemarked Mr. Hufkins loftily, 


magnesia. By 


D 


Tax decimal, $17.27. — 


6 miles from court house. 
easily reached by two steam railways, two 
lines of electric cars, Genesee river, and 
two boulevards. 


cheap shipping facilities "by water. 


State, owing to purity of water supply and 
first-class system of sewerage. 


of my fiances.—New York Journal, 





IF. 


“If I were a man,’ the wqman sald, 
*}| “I’d make my mark ere I was dead; 
I'd lead the world with a battle cry, 
And I’d be famous ere I should die— 
If I were a man.” a 

“if I were a youth,’ the old man cried, 
“T’'d seize all chances, I'd go with the tide; 
I’d win my way to the highest place, 
And stick to honor, and seek His grace— 
If I were a youth.” 





“If I were rich,’ the poor man thought, 

“T’d give my all for the poor’s support; 

i’d open my door, and I’d open my heart, 

And goodness and I would never part— 
If I were rich.” 


And lo! if all these ifs came true, 

The woman a man, the man a youth, 
The poor man rich—then, in all truth, 
This world would be, when we got through, 

Just as it Is! 
—-James Oppenheim, in New York Sun. 





Two Sides. 





The Rev. Dr. Fourthly was lecturing his 
daughter mildly for the way in which she 
had spent the evening. 

“You devoted the whole three hours to 
playing dominoes, did you Millie?’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, father.” 

“Do you think you are any the better 
for it?” 

“No, except that I have had a very 
pleasant evening.” 

“But the time has been wholly wasted. 
Dominoes may not be an objectionadle 
game in itself, my daughter, but it is a 
species of dissipation.’ 


“T dare say you are right, father. Was 
anybody here while I was away?” 
“Yes. Dr. Goodman was here. He 


went away just before you returned.” 

“How did you occupy the evening?” 
“Well, we discussed infant baptism, I 
think, the whole time.” 
“Did either.of you convince the other?” 
“Of course not.” 
“Then you dissipated the entire evening 
on infant baptism, without any result 
whatever, while I won thirteen games of 
dominoes. Is. there anything to eat, 
father? I am hungry.”’—Chicago Tribune. 





Facts About Rochester. 





Estimated population, 175,000. Number 
of wards, 20. 
Area of city, 
41,000. 

Open streets, 
streets, 112 miles. 
Are lights, 1,278. 
Parks, 700 acres. Blectric railway, 86 
miles, x a iia cine 

POR rCHes 118," “Hosp ais, 6:"Theatres, | 
4. Libraries, 4. 
Fire companies, 24. Firemen, 212. Po- 
licemen, 187. 
Water power, Genesee river, capable of 
developing 30,000 horse-power. Fall of 
river within city limits, 260 feet. 
Bridges across the Genesee, 10. 
First city in the world in the production 
of photographic apparatus. 
Has largest preserving establishment in 
the world. 
First city in the world in the output of 
seeds and nursery stock. Home of Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 

_ Number of nurseries, 49. 
Wirst city in the world in the output of 
optical instruments. 

Third city in the United States in the 
manufacture of clothing. Number of fac- 
tories, 37. Annual output over $20,000,000 
worth of goods. 

Fourth city in the United States in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes. 
of factories, 64. 
over $6,000,000. : 
Rochester beer is justly famous. For 
the year ending April, 1899, there were 
brewed 470,000 barrels of beer, and 
68,000 barrels of ale. Employment is 
given to 40 officers and 660 men. 
Flouring mills, 16, which annually pro- 
duce more than 1,500,000 barrels of flour. 
Number of manufacturing establishments, 
2,700. 

Employees in factories and workshops, 
51,000. 

Capital in manufacturing and wholesale 
trade, $52,500,600. 
Annual value. 
$310,250.000. 
Annual post-office receipts over $400,000. 
Annual coal receipts over 250,000 tons 
bituminous, and 260,000 tons anthracite. 


11,635 acres. Houses, 


319 miles. Improved 
Water pipe, 273 miles. 


Annual output valued at | 


manufactured products, 


College, 1. Universities, 1. Theological 
seminaries, 1. Pupils registered public 
schools, 19,000. Average attendance, 


18,000. Seating capacity, 20,000. Teach- 
ers, 770. 

Rochester is especially suited for enter- 
taining conventions, having hotel accom- 
modations for 2,000 visitors, and unex- 
celled railroad facilities. 

Railways, 11: New York Central; North- 
ern Central; Erie: Lehigh Valley; Rome, 
Watertown & Ogdensburg: Rochester & 
Pittsburgh; West Shore; Western New 
York & Pennsylvania; Toronto, Hamilton 
& Buffalo. The Pennsylvania railroad 
enters Rochester over the Northern Cen- 
tral and New York Central tracks, and 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
over the Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rochester is nearer the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania than any other large North- 
ern city, hence cheap fuel is always 
assured. 

Being the county seat of Monroe county, 
the garden spot of the world, living is ex- 
ceptionally cheap. 

Water supply practically unlimited and 
pure, two conduits bring 22,000,000 gal- 
lens daily to Highland park reservoir 
from Hemlock lake, 30 miles distant. 
Assessed valuation, 1899—Real, $102,- 
162,450. Personal, $8,267,422.. Total, 
$110,429,872. Tax levy, 1899, $1,880,000 


Principal summer resort, Ontario Beach, 
Quickly and 


Lake Ontario and the Erie canal afford 


Death rate lower than any city in the 





A Lenten Sacrifice. 





Mae—Are you keeping Lent? 
Ethel—Of course. I have given up three 





TOAST OF A TEETOTALER. 


os 


Epjoy a Bite. 





Couldn’t Drink Wine, But Could 


One of the most vivid and interesting 
sketches from memory which G. A. 
Storey, A. R. A., has recently made pub- 
lice, is that of the famous _ illustrator, 
George Cruikshank, and not less pleasing 
is the anecdote which accompanies it. 

Cruikshank himself bore a certain re- 
semblance to some of the eccentric char- 
acters he drew in his pictures, “Fagin, the 
Jew in Prison,’ for instance, might have 
been drawn with himself for the model. 
He was quick in his movements, with a 
sharp, intelligent eye, a good-sized nose, 
but very little hair, which, however, was 
dark and long, and collected and tied in a 
sort of curl on his almost bald forehead. 

Mr. Storey happened to be lunching one 
day at the artist Leslie’s, when Cruik- 
shank was of the party. Leslie, knowing 
that his friend had become a_ staunch 
teetotaler, said, with a sly look: 

“Mr. Cruikshank, may I have the pleas- 
ure of a glass of wine with you?” raising 
his own glass and passing the decanter. 

“No, my dear Leslie,” said Cruikshank, 
“T don’t drink wine, you know, but I shall 
be very happy to have a potato with you.” 

Whereupon he held one end up on the 
end of his fork, nodded to Leslie, bit a 
piece off, and wished him a very good 
health, Leslie laughing and _ sipping his 
sherry at the same time.—Youth’s Com- 








under the hands of the tasty farmer and 
his assistants. 

The wages that the city man receives 
often seems to the farmer to be large, but 
when he comes to pay for house rent, fuel, 
light and other necessaries, what a small 
part is left! 

Only a short time ago a man who has 
been in business for a long term of years 
in the city told me he ought not to have 
left the farm. 

To compare the average city man’s sur- 
roundings with those of a well-kept farm 
is enough to convince me that the farm is 
the better place in which to rear a family, 
and that it may be made the pleasanter 
home. The green fields and woods may 
be enjoyed to the fullest extent; we hear 
the sweet songs of the birds while at our 
work, and there is pleasure in looking 
after the domestic animals and seeing 
them grow. The field work, although at 
times somewhat hard, is, on the whole, 
agreeable and, indeed, fascinating; never 
monotonous as are many kinds of me- 
chanical work. Such pleasant evenings as 
may be enjoyed on the farm after our 
day’s work is done! Isn’t there a great 
degree of satisfaction in producing what 
we need to live on? Wholesome fruits 
and vegetables can be grown that cannot 
be had in the city usually, because when 
they reach the consumer in the city they 
are not fresh. Give me the good old 
farm after all.—F’. H. D., in Coleman’s 
Rural World. 





Why Hast Thou Killed Us? 





Number | 


‘of a bell or whistle. He may set out trees 


panion. 





How to Buy A Horse. 





If you want to buy a horse take no 
man’s word for it. 
ket. Don’t buy a horse in harness. 


lf he has 
Let him go 


halter, and lead him around. 
any failing you can see it. 

away, and if he walks right into 
anything you know he is blind. No mat- 
ter how clear and bright his eyes are he 
can’t see any more than a bat. Back 
him up, too. Some horses show their 
weakness or tricks in that way when they 
don’t in any other. But be as smart as 
you can, you'll get caught sometimes. 
Even the experts get stuck. A horse may 
look ever so nice, and go a great pace and 
yet have fits. There isn’t a man who 
could tell it, until something happens. Or 
he may have a weak back. Give him the 
whip and off he goes for a mile or two, 
then all of a sudden he stops on the road. 
After a rest he starts again, but soon stops 


start him.—Southera Stock Farm. 





Whitewash in the Cow Stable, 





It may be true that the most Important 
place to whitewash on the farm is the hen- 
house, inside and out, but certainly the 
cow-stable comes next. The man who is 
too independent or so indifferent to the ap- 
pearance of things as to neglect to white- 
wash his cow-stable, is certainly too in- 
different to the sense of cleanliness to ever 
become a good dairyman. If you are not 
willing to put it on with a brush, then 
borrow a force-pump and hose, make the 
wash thin, and squirt it on. If you will 
start at the top of the building and come 
down, you will find the wash will go on 
quite evenly after a little experience. It 
smothers up and kills myriads of unwhole- 
some germs that constantly accumulate in 
the cow-stable and imperil the purity of 
the milk. It has a good tendency towards 
making the men neat and cleanly in their 
kabits, both of dress and handling the 
cows.—Home and Farm. 





State Officers Paid in Pelts in 
1788. 





Probably few people to-day know that 
the original name of the State of Tennes- 
see was Franklin, or that in 1788 the sala- 


were paid in pelts, but the following is a 
correct copy of the law: 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the State of Franklin, and it is hereby 
enacted by authority of the same. That 
from and after the first day of January, 
1788, the salaries of this commonwealth 
be as follows, to-wit: 

“His Excellency, the Governor, per an- 
num, one hundred deerskins. 

“His Honor, the Chief Justice, five hun- 
dred deerskins. 

“The Secretary to His Excellency, the 
Governor, five hundred racoonskins. 
“County Clerk, three hundred beaver- 
skins. 

“Clerk of the House of Commons, two 
hundred racoohskins. 

“Members of the Assembly, per diem, 
three racoonskins. 

“Justice’s fee for serving a warrant, one 
minkskin.”—Independent Banner. 





Why be a Farmer ? 





I am thankful that I am a farmer, and 
am glad to be known as such in what- 
ever gathering I may happen to be. Why, 
dear young man, there is no more honor- 
able or happy occupation on God’s beau- 
tiful earth than that of the farmer, and 
to look down on the man simply because 
he gets his bread and butter by tilling the 
soil shows a lack of proper education. To 
ewn a farm and properly till it is indeed 
something one may he proud of. To have 
good animals to feed and look after is a 
pleasure that no one can enjoy as can the 
farmer, and the man who possesses a 
farm carefully worked and stocked with 
animals has nothing to be ashamed of, if 
he is an honest, upright man. Indeed, I 
know of no occupation that I would choose 
in preference to farming, and in my 
younger days I had the opportunity to try 
several. 

The farmer is his own employer. He 
does not have to go or come at the sound 


and shrubs about his home, making it as 
attractive and pleasant as his taste dic- 
tates. No home can be made more ce- 


Your eye is your mar- 
Un- 
hitch him and take everything off but the 


for good, and nothing but a derrick can} 


ries of the officers of this commonwealth |: 


To take the life of any sentient creature 
is not only cruel, but is transgressing the 
Creator’s laws, “Thou shalt not kill,” Ex. 
20:13. To kill any sentient creature for 
game, sport, etc., or for their fat, grease 
or oil to be used for domestic purposes, 
ete., with a view that no harm will re- 
sult, or no future penalty is to be met 
thereby, is simply absurd, to say the least, 
for every violation of law has its penalty. 
To take the life of any sentient creature 
for any purpose whatever, ought to be be- 
neath the dignity of any intelligent being, 
Christian, scientist, Spiritualist or civil- 
ized humanity. Live and let live. To eat 
the flesh of any dead carcass is inhuman, 
unchristian, barbaric, uncivilized and un- 
Godlike. To make our body, which is 
the temple for the spirit, a den of thieves 
with dead flesh, as Christ called it, is 
worse than barbarism or cannibalism. 'To 
incarnate the animal element into the hu- 
man will drive out the Divine and leave 
desolation in its track. To make the body, 
the temple of the spirit, a sepulcher for 
dead animals, a grave yard for dead 
carrion, or a cage of uncleanness is dishon- 
oringito God,-and an insult to the Creator,.|. 
whose image we should bear? Dead flesh 
eating will cause grief, suffering, sorrow 


it passes into spirit life. 


sanctioned man to take life or to eat dead 
flesh; see Gen. 1:29, Ex. 23:25 and 20:18. 
Matt., 4:4. Rev., 22:2. Prov., 12:10, etc. 
I am the Lord. I Change Not. Mal., 3:6. 
With whom there is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning. James, 1:17. 
But the “lords many and gods many,” 
spoken of in the Bibie, adroitly planned 
that man might kill and eat certain kinds 
of animals in order that this murderous 
butchering process might be kept up to 
gratify a blood-thirsty appetite. But rest 
assured that the God of Life, Love and 
Peace, the Creator, never permitted 
man, who was made in the image and like- 
ness of God to make himself up of stuff 
murdered. Look at the horrors of the mur- 
derous butcher dens, with their cruelty, 
blood-shed, life-taking, suffering and un- 
ruly animal nature, and then contrast this 
with the quiet, lovely, peaceful and beau- 
tiful garden of fragrant flowers, luscious, 
ripe fruit, golden grains, wholesome veg- 
etables, crystal fountains, ete, and to 
which place would you prefer to take your 
beloved ones as a place of resort, or for 
instruction. Remember that the garden, 
orchard and harvest fields are elevating, 
while the murderous butchering process is 
degrading. Why the very animal instinct 
revolts with ghastly horror against butch- 
ering and bloodshed, as it is almost impos- 
sible to drive animals near where such 
horrors and cruelty. are committed; thus 
the very animal instinct proves to man the 
evil and sinfulness of this murderous traf- 
fic. What right has man to murder, 
butcher or kill what God created and en- 
dowed with instinct, reason and life? God 
created every sentient creature with equa! 
rights to live and to enjoy their God-given 
life and rights, and man has no right 
whatever to deprive them of what the 
Creator endowed them with. Who made 
thee a judge to say man has a right to 
kil! when the Creator said: “Thou Shalt 
Not Kill.” Ex. 26:13. The animals have 
feeling and love life, their kin and young, 
and feel the loss of their own kin as well 
as mankind does, and we have no more 
God-given right to deprive them of life or 
their kinship than you have of mankind. 
Live and let live is the Creator’s com- 
mand. God created life, spirit and body 
into one being or creature and God says. 
“What He joined let not man_ put 
asunder.” Do as you wish to be done by. 
Rest assured that as you sow so you will 
reap. Oh, the bitter wail that is ascend- 
ing from every slaughter-pen, butcher- 
den and from all of God’s living creatures 
slain and also from the spirit worid. Why, 
oh why, hast thou: killed us? Why hast 
thou.taken. our: God-given life and. right 
away? Why hast thou deprived us of 
what the Creator endowed us with? Why 


and a low spiritual state to the spirit when 


The One True and Living God never 
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must we sacrifice our God-given life and 
shed our blood to gratify your blood- 


dered in the presence of our kin and torn 
from them in cold blood to gratify a de- 
praved appetite? Are you thus doing and 
treating us as you would wish we should 
do to you? Is this the way for Christian, 
scientist, spiritualist, civilized or intelli- 
gent beings to obey the golden rule by do 
ing as they wish to be done by? Is this 
the way to live God-like? Verily there is 
no peace where life is sacrificed. While 
from every true vegetarian who is obe- 
dient to God’s will, Gen. 1:29. Matt. 4:4. 
I Cor. 12:7-11, goes up the glad refrain, 
“Thou art the true children of God.” 
If you expect to come rejoicing, bringing 
in your sheaves (not dead flesh), then you 
must get out of the slaughter-house and 
sow the golden grain liberally, that you 
may have a bountiful harvest, not of mur- 
der, blood-shed, suffering, cruelty, death, 
ete., but of golden grains, luscious fruits, 
fragrant flowers, peace, kindness and good 
will to all—J. H. & W. T. Neff, M. D., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





Fora Copy of ‘‘ The Compleat 
Angler.’’ 





I care not much how men prefer ‘ 
To'cook your “Chub” or “Chavender;” 

I care no whit for line or hook, 

But still I love old Izaak’s book, 

Wherein a man may read at ease 

Of “gandergrass” and ‘‘culverkeys,”’ 

Or, with half-pitying wonder, note 

What Topsel, what Du Bartas wrote, 

Or list the song by Maudlin sung; 

That Kaleigh made when he was young:— 
These things, in truth, they iike me more 
Than all old Izaak’s angling lore. 


These were his Secvet. What care I 
How men coustruct the march-brown 
Who could as soon make syllabub 

As cook your Chavender or Chub; 
And might not. in ten years, arrive 

At baiting books w*th frogs, ative; 
But still i love old Izaak’s page, 
Old Izaak’s simple Golden Age, 
Where blackbirds flute from ev'ry bough, 
Where lasses ‘‘milk the sand-red cow.” 
Where iads are ‘‘sturdy football swains.,’ 
And neught Sut soft ‘“May-butter’’ rains; 
Where you may breathe untainted air 
Either at Hodsden or at Ware; 

And sing. or slumber, or look wise 

Till Pheebus sink adown the skies; 

Then, laying rod and tackle br, 

Choose out some ‘“eleanly Aiehouse’’ nigh, 
With: ballads ‘“‘stuek abort the wail,” 

Of Joan of France or English Moll— 
With sheets that smell of iavender— 
There eat your (Chub or Chavender, 

And keep old fzaak’s honest laws 

For “Mirth that no repenting draws’’— 
To wit, a friendly stave or so, 

That goes to Heigh-trolollie-loe 

Or more to make the ale-can pass, 

A hunting song of William Basse— 

Then talk of fish, and fishy diet, 

And. you-Stuily to. be “quiet.” 
—-By Austin Dobson, in ‘‘Literarure.’” 
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E are always at war, always fighting disease. 
If impure and thin, then disease masters us. 
to long and dangerous sickness. The best advice we can give is that you follow good 


leadership, trust to long and successful experience. 


“The Leader of Them All a 


We easily conquer when our blood is. pure 


Weare forced to yield, often 


Experiences from the Field. 


* T had a terrible disease 
covered with scales, 


sit up. 
rilla, 

fectly weil 
feel like a 


I suffered terribly. 

of dollars, but grew worse all the time. 
I then thought I would try Ayer’s Sarsapa- 

I took twelve bottles of it in all. 


on my skin for 12 years, my body being 
I spent hundreds :nd hundreds 
Finally I got so bad I could not 


Now I am per- 
and my skin disease has all disappeared. I 
new person.” Mrs, I, E, Coopgr, Sanborn, 


Iowa, Nov. 2, 1898. 


“* Five doctors gave me up to die. They 
tried it in turn for about three years, As 
they could do nothing for me, I thought I 
would try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it completely 
cured me, I write this letter to tell you that the 
five doctors who attended me are all dead, but 
I am alive and well. I believe I owe my life 
to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” M.B. EGccLzsTon, 
Middletown, N. Y., Dec. 8, 1898. 


“Your Sarsaparilla has been a 
regular family physician for me for 
the past six years. I have found it to 
bea remarkable remedy in casesof kid- 
ney trouble and female weakness,”— 
a. 2, WILKINSON, Lodore, Va., 
January 13, 1899. 





‘“T have used your Sarsaparilla for 
many years in my family and always 
with satisfactory results."—Frep W, 
WILLIAMSON, Stillwater, N, Y., Sept. 
31, 1898. 





‘*Iam very confident that Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla saved my son from con- 
sumption, and I am only too glad 
to add my testimony to its virtues,”— 
Joun J. Coven, Morrisville, N. Y., 
Jan. 15, 1899. 


It has been tested in all climates and under all cenditiens. It has always 
ef all other family medicines in its power to make the bleod pure , 


is no untried soldier. 


led, and to-day it is far ahead 
and rich, It 


Has Seen Fifty Years of Active Service. 


You can afford te trust such a medicine, can’t you? Millions more bottles of it have 
been sold than of any other Sarsaparilla. In age and in cures it is ‘‘ The Leader of Them All.” 
** Ayer’s” Pills aid the action of “ Ayer’s” Sarsaparilla. Notice that word ‘‘ Ayer’s.” For over half a century it has been a 














lightful and homelike than the farm home 


household word, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, $1.00 a bottle. Ayer’s Pills, 25 cents a box. All druggists. 












thirsty appetite? Why must we be mur- : 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 











neue 





—— 


OLOR and flavor of fruits, 
size, quality and ap. 





_-- 


pearance of vegetables, - 


weight and plumpness of grain, 
are all produced by Potash. 


Potash, 


‘properly combined with Phos- 
phoric Acid and Nitrogen, and 
liberally applied, will improve 
every soil and increase yield 
and quality of any crop. 


Write and get Free our pamphlets, which 
tell how to buy and use fertilizers with 
greatest economy and profit. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 


WABASH, &. &. 


. St. Louis d Chi 
Train No. Veatihele Limited. 


Leaves Buffalo daily 7:15 A. M. via Niagara 
latte a solid vestibulea train to Chicago ; dining 
car; Wagner sleeping cars, Chicago and St. 
mot through free reclining chair cars, St. 

wis, Chicago and Kansas City. 

Detroit 


Trai n N 0. Limited. 


Leaves Buffalo daily at 2 P. M., Wagner sleep- 
ing cars and free Fectinin chair cars. Arri 
in Detroit at 10 P. M., Chisago 7A. M. e's 


l , 
Train"No. Q Fast Mail. 


Leaves Buffalo daily 8:10 P. M.; Wagner sleep- 
ers Chicago; Wagner sleeper anene City ve 
St. Louis. Reclining chair car Kansas City via 





and Chicage 











8t. Louis. Arrives Detroit 2:40 A. M., arrives 
pom an | sen A. a —e * Louis 2:00 P. M., 
a * oes y 9: . M., arrives Omaha 
Train No. { {ontinental 
Leaves Buffalo daily at 12:15 midnigh 
at Detroit, at7 A. x, Gide re) 2:95 be aes 2 
—_ “aan vty ~ yim City . . M. Free reclin- 
r an o slee 
passengers at 9 P. M. ex +. a ie 
All Trains Run via Niagara Falls and St. 
Thomas. 
Trains arrive from the West at 5:15 me 
A. M., 7.00 and 7.55 P. M. te 
For information relative to routes, rates, 
3 ag tee nemeesyens apply 4 ee local 
agent, or «2.8.2. A. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. ~ _—— 
__. F. KELLEY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., No. 
287 Main-st., Ellicott Sonar baal. meee 
laa S. CRANE, Gen. Pass. Agt., St. Louis 
Salil 
treating of balanced rations for all fowls, 
per or old, will interest any poultry man, 
t also tells about the Webster & Hannum— 
the only bone culler recewing an award at 
World's Fair, Chicago. Aiso Clover Cutters 
and Grit Crushers, 
It i  b 
feed bil. “Wate fork” 7 many dollars on your 
E. C. STEARNS & CO., Box 53 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
3 
GUINEA FOWLS’ EGGS FOR SALE, 
We offer eggs of these beautiful and desirable 
birds at $1.50 per 12 by express at your expense 
Green’s Nursery Cempany, Rochester, N. Y. 
MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 
Our Mammoth Pekin Ducks stand unrivaled 
for Size and Symmetry. 
2500 Birds selected with care for breed- 
ing purposes, Order early. Eggs 
in season. My book 
Natural and Artificial Duck Culture,” 
free with each order. Send for catalogue to JAMES 
RANKIN, South Easto: Mass. J 
I neubator still ahead.) = —s 





GRAPES 


find a ready market, and st rood rices 
when put upin neat, attiactive. a well- 
made packages. The ‘Oxford Gra 
ket * has the reputation of being the 
best inthe market, being used exclusively 
by some of the largest growers in thisstate. 


GRAPE BASKETS. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of fruit pack- 
ages, berry crates, and splint baskets. The 
‘Acme Bag Holder,” the handiest and best 
holder out, ask for our circular explaining 
it. To insure prompt shipment, place your 
orders early in the season. Write us for 
prices. OXFORD BASKET WORKS, 
Chenango Co. OXxForRD, N.Y. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WANTED. 
RELIABLE AND TRUSTWORTHY MEN, 


to introduce our new lines of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees. Permanent position, 
Salary or Commission. Write for terms, giving 
references, 


Address, . 
HIGHLAND NURSERY Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








We give you absolutely free 


IF U. R. MARRIED 


& beautiful couch, an easy chair, a-crystal set, a din- 
ner set, a toilet set, alamp,-a bdmtere Or a brass ona 
iron tead. Each and every article -we give 
‘away is worth from $5 to $10. Write to-day and we will 
tell you why we make this splendid offer to housekeep- 
ers. The result will please you. Send no mone but 
write at once for information to FRANK E. ae R- 
RISON & CO., 14 Temple Court, N. Y. City. 


oa SENT FREE -apq 


How t keep Fruit Trees, Potatoes, 
Melons, Cabbaye. Tobacco, Cotton, 
Poultry and Stock free from all kinds 
of vermin and Insects. Howto get rid 
of Rats, Gophers, Prairie Dogs and 
Squirrels.. New process. Costs only a 
trifle. Address, a 


ARTHUR & HILLIS BROS., McFall, Mo. 


Revoivors, reins, it ets, Tents “Awastunition : 
GUNS Toole... M@" Send stay ‘tor’ Catalogue to 
ste Great Western Gun Worzs. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FINE BLOODED Caitle, Sheep 
, Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send 
stamps for catalogue, .150 engravings 

N. P. BOYER &CO., Coatesville, Pa 


FREE SAMPLE -COPY 
a atte oy om eet Bey 
POULTRY ITEM, Fricks. Pa. 























SURE CURE. -~ Trial Package 
ASTHMA 225885. weerenr 
, Box R, Adams, N. Y. 


- Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. - 


i 
SHORTHAND FREE fecscus*ty “mat! 


and personally. PupitsJocated. Send’ for cir- 

eulars.. Write Coreen tee ‘Institute, 
Oswego, N. Y.,E, M. LF. Mandger..’: 

ADIES W ANTED -to take up stamping at home 

, We pay 10 cents ah hour while 

. H. F. JONES, Dept. B. 1’. Brooklyn, N. Y 











4 they contain much of the variety chickens 
In nearly all the large towns can} 





OUR POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Happy Days of My Youth. 











Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. P. DICKERMAN, 


I call to mind enchanting days— 

I should have followed wisdom’s ways— 
Yet, dared devote my life to rhyme, 

And darling joys of youth’s sweet prime. 


The world was full of joy and song, 

In primrose paths I wandered long: 

By dew-pearled fields the flowers to greet; 
Then life was young and love was sweet. 


O love was sweet! so grand! so gay! 
The year all ’round was brightest May; 
I tripped on earth’s soft carpet green 
With buoyant tread, with senses keen. 


For me, the rarest flowers grew, 

Fair scenes entranced me, ever new; 
Bird-music charmed me, hum of bees 
And all delightful melodies. 


Admiring tints of earth and sky, 

I saw the morning’s splendor fly 2 
From out the portals of the dawn, 

To beautify the field and lawn. 


The radiant muses smiled on me, 
I sought bright honor, glory, glee; 
Through charming vistas did behold 
A splendid future there unfold. 


Then Fame and Fortune seemed/so near, 
And those twin idols deemed I dear. 

I worshiped—at my utmost need. 

They left me desolate indeed. 





Poultry Points. 





It was pretty “dubious” weather when 
our first hen began to make arrangements 
to raise a family this season. No use talk- 
ing about the ‘patent’? hens’ nests that 
later will be so convenient. We must 
invent something, and here it is. A crate 
some four feet long and two wide was 
made of narrow strips of board. This is 
without floor, but the top is slatted the 
same as sides and ends, with one left 
loose so food and water can be put in. 
This was placed over a box with a nest 
invitingly prepared therein. The whole sits 
in a poultry room which is so warm that 
water only chills in the coldest weather. 
Into the box went the hen and her “‘sam- 
ple” egg until she became used to it; then, 
of course, the “sitting” was put under her. 
You see this crate not only protects the 
hen from intrusion, but affords a little 
run where litter, grain, water and a dust 
bath await her pleasure. She can go and 
come to “meals;” attend to her toilet, or 
work on her job at her own sweet will. 
She was no trouble whatever, and the 
chicks ‘can safely remain there until it is 
warm enough for them out of doors. 

Of course, this is patterned a trifle after 


the out-door nests now in general use, 
made something in this wise:. Make a 
square, any size you like, by nailing 


boards, one foot wide, together at the 
corners, Supposing your square is eight 
feet on each side, you will run three par- 
titions through, dividing the squares into 
four equal parts, or “stalls.” In one end 
_of each of these make a nest. Over the 
nest place a peaked roof, hinging at the 
top that the slanting sides may open and 
shut like trap doors. Fasten down se- 
curely in some way. Now the nest is 
complete, all but a little door between it 
and the remaining space, or “run,’? which 
it is designed for. This door is only closed 
at night or during a storm. At other 
times it is left open so that the hen may 
pass out or in at will. In this run is placed 
food, water and dust bath. It is simply 
lathed over. Then eggs and hen are put 
in through one of the trap doors. 

One fancier here used these nests 
through one of the coldest spells and snow 
storms of last winter, and no harm came 
to his hatches. We would recommend, 
however, that carpet, or even straw, be 
well packed about such nests if a sudden 
cold spell eame on. A hen ean only fur- 
nish so much heat, and there the matter 
ends. In very warm weather a screen 
might take the place of one of the trap 
doors. 

When the chicks are hatched remove all 
the old nest material, put in clean straw, 
powder well and, unless you want the 
place for another hen, Mrs. Biddy has 
nothing to do but go on rearing her family 
right ‘“‘at home.” In setting several hens 
at once this plan saves many steps and 
much trouble. 

We read somewhere the other day of a 
widow with four children—penniless, of 
course—who made quite a “speck”’ raising 
poultry last year, and who intends to put 
in incubators and raise 10,000 this year. 
How is this for push and business? It 
seems that if a few more women would 
take a hand there would be no need of 
further importation of fowls and eggs; we 
should be able to meet the home demand. 
It is a good plan to buy eggs and raise 
one’s own stock, for no one is going to part 
with his best, so, of course, one can only 
buy sécond. best; but one can buy. eggs 
from the choicest pens in the land. It is 
not always the best eggs that bear the 
highest price;.much depends upon one’s 
name and reputation as a breeder. We 
must all creep before we can walk, you 
know.—Velma Caldwell Melville, in Farm, 
Field and Fireside. 





Young Chicks. 





Young chicks need very careful feeding. 
Until they are five weeks old they should 
be fed five times a day. They do not 
need any food until they are at least 
twenty-four hours old. Their first food can 
be dry bread crumbs, rolled oats or bread 
soaked in milk and squeezed as dry as is 
possible. After the chicks get to be a 
week or more old a good feed is made by 
mixing equal quantities of corn meal and 
oats, ground fine, and good wheat mid- 
dlings. Mix them thoroughly together 
while dry, then moisten with milk which 
has been salted mildly. Bake in a slow 
oven -until it is thoroughly done. Let it 
become well browned on top before taking 
it out. The center of such a loaf will be 
just right to crumble for little chicks. The 
top crust will be too hard. But it is just 
the thing when moistened with milk, as 


Variety is needed in feeding the young 
chickens, and foods of a nature that will 
give proper nourishment should -be = se- 
lected. The youngsters are compelled to 
grow flesh, bone, muscles and feathers all 
at the same time. This is a great strain 
on the system, and when you see a lot 
of scrawny young chickens in a brood 
you can safely conclude that their food 
has lacked some of the essentials. Table 
seraps may be utilized for chickens, and 


need. 
be procured what is called hominy—chop. 





ideas.’May be secured by our 
atent Record, Baltimore,Md, 


MONEY S2"ric 


This is an elegant feed for chickens when 
two or three weeks old. Millet seed is also 


chopped up fine, is a splendid food, once 
a day. They do not need a big feed— 
one-fourth what you would feed of any 
other food is enough. Above all things 
do not keep a lot of feed before them. 
Feed just what they will eat up clean, 
and be a little hungry. Do not feed sloppy 
food, especially corn meal mixed with 
water, as they will fill up the little crops, 
and then the meal swells. Often it sours 
in the craw, then scours is the natural re- 
sult. Never give any damaged grain or 
food of any kind as in the end it will 
prove a very expensive venture. Many 
poultry ailments can be traced to damaged 
food. It should always be clean and 
wholesome. 

When chickens are fed a variety there 
is no danger of getting them too fat. It 
is a matter of astonishment to some at the 
amount of feed:a flock of little chicks will 
get away with. They eat a little at a 
time, but want it often, if they are to 
grow and thrive. It pays better to feed 
them well, for a stunted chicken costs 
more than a thrifty one to raise, and is 
not worth anything scarcely when grown. 

A very much needed article with chicks 
is plenty of good, sharp grit. Round 
shaped gravel won’t do—it must be sharp. 

Slipshod methods of feeding will inva- 
riably bring unsatisfactory results.—Judge 
L. P. Harris, in Nebraska Farmer. 





Feeding for Eggs. 





We well know that in .all branches of 
business there are those who take advan- 
tage of opportunities and seek the benefit 
of a rise in price. In selling eggs, or pro- 
curing them, the matter of cost must be 
considered only in relation to the price. 
We can better afford to incur an expense 
of $2.00 in place of $1.00 where the 
chances for profit are twice as great, than 
not to derive any profit at all. There are 
poultrymen that buy beef at good prices 
to feed when eggs are high in price, and 
it pays them well. Just here we will say 
to those who complain of receiving no eggs, 
to change the food by giving a good supply 
of meat once a day. A pound will supply 
twelve fowls, and if kept warm they will 
nearly always lay under a meat diet. A 
good plan is to chop a pound of meat and 
‘add to it a quart of beans, after they have 
been well boiled, and thicken the mass 
with ground oats until it is like dough. 
Feed this once a day to about thirty hens, 
with corn at night, and the probabilities 
are they will lay in the coldest weather. 
—National Rural. 





Use of Poultry Droppings. 





Whenever poultry droppings are gath- 
ered they should be spread upon the land 
at once. I have found this by far the best 
plan. Frost and rains will reduce them 
to a condition suitable for plant food. £x- 
perience has taught me that it is unwise 
to keep them until spring before applying 
them to the soil. They give far better re- 
sults when taken direct from the poultry- 
house and spread where wanted. I would 
not advise any one to apply them to his 
garden in large quantities after February 
1; neither should they be applied in large 
quantities immediately about fruit trees. 
I killed two fine, thrifty apple trees and 
almost ruined four more by dumping a big 
wheelbarrowful close around each during 
the winter. I also spoiled a garden plat 
for an early crop by giving it a heavy 
dressing of fowl droppings in March. The 
droppings are an excellent fertilizer when 
applied at the proper season, but they are 
a plant-killer when used at the wrong 
time. They give excellent results when 
applied with stable manure. A very skill- 
ful farmer of my acquaintance who keeps 
about one hundred and fifty fowls in three 
houses always applies the droppings to the 
land in this way. The manure is drawn 
direct from the stables to the field during 
the winter months and the poultry houses 
are cleaned out once a week and the drop- 
pings are thrown in with the stable ma- 
nure and spread with them. The heavy 
crops of corn or grass grown on the land 
where they are applied plainly attest their 
value.—IFred Grundy, in Epitomist. 





White Wyandottes. 





The White Wyandotte is a good-sized, 
blocky bird, especially well furnished with 
meat in the breast—just where it is re- 
quired for table purposes. In addition to 
this the yellow skin and white pin-feathers 
make them a fine market fowl. Being a 
small-boned fowl, their weight is in the 
meat, as compared with fowls of heavier 
frame. For broilers and roasters they lead, 
as they are hardy, chicks grow fast, and 
they stand forcing well. In this particular 
they gain a point on the\Plymouth Rocks, 
which are very liable to leg weakness dur- 
ing forcing. 

We find with our birds that until the 
chicks weigh about a pound or a pound 
and a half, they grow very few feathers, 
their gain being in their plump bodies. 
Chicks that grow in this manner are hard- 
ier and grow faster than those that ex- 
haust their strength by feathering out 
early. The pullets mature early, not in- 
frequently laying at five months. They 
are the best layers of their class of fowl, 
thus gaining another point on their near- 
est competitors, the Plymouth Rocks. 
By ‘the time the fowls reach the laying 
age they should be carefully selected for 
next year’s breeders, culling out all birds 
with single combs, feathered legs, etc., 
with the same care that a fancier would 
use, for when you are through breeding 
next season you can get a fair price for 
them from fanciers, especially those who 
are beginning and want good stock at alow 
price. The culls, both males and females, 
should be fattened for the next two weeks, 
then sent to market. If, as should be the 
case, you have nothing but good, pure 
stock, you can realize a good return by 
selling your surplus males as breeders, if 
you.do not charge too great a price. We 
have found that there is a good demana 
for White Wyandotte breeding males’ at 
about a dollar and a half or two dollars. 
We do not advise breeding Wyandottes 
much over standard weight. So far as our 


experience goes, matings in which the 
birds were much over weight have not 
given general satisfaction. A point of 


considerable advantage to breeders of lim- 
ited room is the fact that the Wyandottes 
stand confinement well, 

We believe that our experience enables 
us to assert the White Wyandotte to be 
the best all-round fowl.—Reliable Poultry 
Journal. 








described- above. ' 


Quick Fertilizer. 
There is nothing in the American 


market to-day that acts so quickly and 
surely as a fertilizer as 


Nitrate of Soda 

Apply to the surface in the spring. 
A small quantity does the se 
Watch the crops closely and when 
they look sick or make.slow growth 
- apply the remedy promptly. Book, 
‘Hood for Plants,” tells all about it. 
John A. Myers, 12—G John St., New 
York, will send you free copy on re- 

quest. Nitrate for sale by 


BALFOUR, WILLIASISON & CO., 


—— 


Mating Fowls. 





The season is now here when breeders 
of thoroughbred poultry should have all 
their pens mated and fowls well at home 
in their yards, ready for an active part in 
their share of the business. 

Some who wish to be considered poultry 
breeders put this work off until a very: late 
day. It is somewhat risky to allow fe- 
males to run with males other than those 
intended they should be mated with up to 
near the time for saving eggs. Even not 
considering the purity of the production it 
certainly is a mistake to defer the placing 
of birds in their proper quarters with 
proper mates until just about the time for 
incubating eggs; for fowls that have had 
free range or roomy place often act dis- 
contented and sulky and refuse to do their 
duty for some time when confined to small- 
er space, On account of the “young -vin- 
ter” just passed we moved some of our 
chickens and changed several pens and we 
feel sure this affected the egg production 
about as much as the severe weather. One 
of our pens, Buff Wyandottes, has had 
the same house all winter—and by the 
the way—quite a comfortable place to be 
without heating—these quarters were given 
them, perhaps, because we had just made 
considerable outlay for them, but they 
have been contented and busy, furnishing 
many more eggs than other pens that were 
moved from place to place and pens 
broken for show, etc. 

Another thing is surely a mistake, and 

that is to pen a few chickens in a little 
wet, filthy, stinking muddy pen. Not many 
years ago we wanted some eggs of new 
blood, and seeing an advertisement of this 
desired variety in an adjoining county I 
thought, after ordering the eggs, to drive 
after them. It was’ surprising to find 
highly advertised stock, cooped in a pen 
made with cull handles, about six feet 
Jong, four feet wide and two feet high, 
covered over top, keeping out the sunlight. 
Joined to this run was a store box turned 
down on the side for a house, This was 
all so disgusting to me that when I found 
they had not enough eggs for me, I started 
for home leaving word that the proprietor 
need not ship the eggs, and that I would 
not come again for them. However, if he 
would send them without cost to us we 
would throw away the room and time to 
hatch them. 
The best of chickens, furnished with 
clean, light, comfortable quarters and best 
of care can not produce too much nor too 
good stock. I do not mean to say the build- 
ings must be costly and fencing fine, but 
the house should have some way to admit 
pure air, should have plenty of light, and 
size suflicient to accommodate the fowls 
that are to occupy it. The yard should be 
large enough that grass may grow fresh 
and pure, and the fences so that birds of 
one pen never get with others, especially 
where more than one variety or breed is 
kept.—T. H. Harris, in Farmer’s Guide. 





Poultry Yard Notes. 





The Human Alliance says: “Poultry 
killed with the heads on are made to suffer 
a terribly cruel and lingering death. The 
method is to stab them slightly in the 
roof of the mouth and then hang them up 
by the feet to bleed to death. The torture 
affects the meat, which should be avoided 
by all careful of their health, Humane 
people will decline to deal with a dealer 
who keeps poultry killed in this barbarous 
manner.” Poultry suffer also unneces- 
sarily for want of sufficient drinking 
water while they are exposed for sale in 
crowded conditions in low coops in cities. 
These coops are often placed in the direct 
sun’ rays for hours, causing extreme suf- 
fering. 

The other day while a train on the Rock 

Island was speeding toward Denver the 
side door of a car was forced open, in 
some way and out flew a whole ecarload of 
bronze turkeys billed to an ostrich farm 
in California. The prairie for miles be- 
tween Deer Trail and Byers was dotted 
with escaped turkeys and only a few of 
them were captured. It will be interesting 
to know how those birds survive on the 
great plains and if they should revert to 
their wild state again, which is quite pos- 
sible, the sheep herders and cowboys will 
have good fowling for years to come.— 
Field and Farm. 
Will some of the wiseacres rise and ex- 
plain why the wild pigeons that used to be 
so plenty were never known to alight on 
the most isolated of buildings, though they 
would swarm down in flocks of thousands 
in fields of ripe‘ buckwheat where there 
were hay barracks. When this question 
is answered another might be propounded 
—why our tame or domestic pigeons never 
alight in trees. 

It is said that calico print works con- 
sume 40,000,000 dozen of eggs a year and 
that wine clarifiers use about 10,000,000 
dozen. Photographers and others also use 
farge quantities and the wants of the 
commercial arts are said ‘to be increasing 
‘rapidly. We do not khow whether any 
specifications are made as to age or ante- 
cedents. 

If you purchase eggs of any of the pure 
breeds and do not know how the chicks 
look when they first hatch, do not con- 
demn the seller because the chicks are not 
“marked right.” Wait until they get out 
of the down-hatched condition and begin 
to develop feathers before you form an 
opinion. 

Sometimes early in the season there are 
spells of unusually hot weather. When 
they occur remember shade is desirable 
for hens and broods. Good judgment 
serves as a preventive of many troubles in 
the poultry yard. 

Remember the mistakes of last season. 
Avoiding them this season will bring bet- 
ter results. The poultryman who makes 
the same mistakes twice makes no prog- 
ress whatever. 

Freshly-turned soil provides a source of 
food and a chance for the poultry to keep 
themselves free from vermin, and is a 
good method to purify contaminated 
grounds. ,; 





Health and Disease in Poultry. 





When fowls are judiciously_fed, made to 
take exercise and their quarters kept clean 
and free from lice, there is comparatively 
no trouble with sickness, except in cases 
of contagion. 

Poultry raisers should learn the causes 
of disease, how to prevent them, and there 
will be no need of medicines in the poultry 
yard. 

When the combs and wattles of the 
fowls are of a bright red color it indicates 
a condition of health. 

When the fowls are busy scratching, the 
hens laying and singing and the cocks 
crowing, it is a sign of health. 

When you can enter the hennery after 
dark and hear no wheezing it proves there 
are not any roupy fowls in the flock. 
When the manure is hard and a portion 
of it is white, it indicates a healthy con- 
dition of the digestive organs, 

When the edges of the comb and wattles 
are of .a purplish red and the movements 
sluggish there is something wrong. 

When fowls lie around, indifferent . to 
their surroundings, they are too fat, and 
death from apoplexy, indigestion or liver 
complaint will result unless the trouble 
is corrected. 








an excellent feed. Boiled lean meat, 


27 William St., New York. 
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Send for Catalogue containing Sample 


yack, being interpreted should read, send for 
reen’s 
half your money by dealing direct with the pro- 
ducer of trees, plants and vines. 


FREE. sits yc 


stantly. picking in their feathers, they are 
infested with vermin. 


When young poultry, especislly dvel- | 


lings, appear to have a sore throat and 
swallowing is difficult, it is the symptom 
of the large gray live ou tue wee... 

If the fowl] has a bilious look, with al- 
ternate attacks of dysentery and costive- 
ness, it is suffering with liver complaint. 
A lack of grit, overfeeding and idleness 
will cause this trouble. 

A hospital should be a part of every 
poultry yard. As soon as a fowl gets sick 
remove it to the hospital and commence 
doctoring it at once. The trouble with far 
too many is that they wait until the dis- 
ease is in its advanced stages before they 
commence giving medicine. A very sick 
fowl is difficult to cure, and when cured 
it is seldom of value afterward.—Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist. 





Keep Hens’ Eggs Clean, 





The shell of an egg is porous, and any 
offensive matter on it quickly finds its 
way, by odor at least, to the albumen 
within, and soon affects it injuriously. 
Care should be taken to allow no excre- 
ment of hens in nests where they lay their 
eggs. Neither should hens be allowed to 
make nests in manure piles, as they are 
quite apt to do, as the heating of manure 
will often start the germ if the egg is left 
too long in the nest, and the quickened 
germ will perish when removed from the 
warmth that started it into life. We are 
always suspicious of discolored eggs, 
which show that they have Jaid in contact 
with the excrement of fowls. Such eggs 
are undesirable, even though they show 
careful washing to remove the stains, for 
the washing may have been done after 
the germ has quickened, or may even 
have killed the young chick, making the 
egg worthless even for setting. As a rule, 
eggs that are very badly soiled usually 
addle when they are set upon. The chick 
gets a disgust with life while in the shell 
and dies there—American Cultivator. 
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Vitality of Eggs. 





Chas. A. Cyphers, in his book on Incu- 
bation, says: “Just how long it will take 
to destroy the germ under the influence of 
different temperatures, I do not know. I 
have not had time to thoroughly test the 
matter, and I know of no one having 
done so. From the data at hand, how- 
ever, it is quite probable that eggs may be 
kept for a period of four weeks and still 
retain their full vitality. This is a longer 
period than that required by the domestic 
hen to deposit a batch of eggs and to com- 
mence to incubate, and about the period 
required for a partridge and other similar 
large game birds, whose eggs are usually 
deposited in a slight hollow of the ground, 
and without protection of any sort, are 
subjected to the various changes in the 
elements common to the incubating period. 
With the megapode, the eggs are covered 
up as deposited, and given the protection 
thus afforded. The hatching mounds seem 
to be so constructed and timed by the pa- 
rent bird, however, that it does not heat 
up to any extent, until after the eggs are 
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Where can Apple Tree Wood 
be Sold, 





A reader of Green’s Fruit Grower asks 
the above question. We do not know the 
address of any firm buying the trunks of 
apple trees. We are informed that good, 
sound apple tree trunks, from six inches 
to two feet. in diameter, are ,in good de- 
mand at a profitable price by manufac- 
turers of tools. The apple tree wood is 
tough, not easily split, and is used for 
making handles of saws, chisels, planes 
and other similar tools. Apple tree wood 
is also used by shoe manufacturers. 

If any of our readers know of firms who 
purchase apple tree wood, will they please 
communicate with Chas. A. Green, Edi- 
tor. 





Habits. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. H. B. 


A habit is a constant or alternate per- 
formance of some kind. If we perform a 
certain thing daily or almost constantly 
for awhile at will become involuntary to 
us. For instance, if a person should get 
up at five o’clock every morning for a few 
days or perhaps a week, he will, after 
that, naturally wake up at that hour. 
Thus he has formed a habit. 

We are all constantly forming habits 
which either tend towards evil or good. 
And as a habit, as a general rule, is hard 
to break we all ought to be careful what 
we get in the mode of doing. The Bible 
says: “Do unto others, as you would 
they should do unto you.” Take a 
business man and he will try to treat his 
customer in the way he would like to be 
treated. 

The same way with the customer; he 
ought to treat the business man in a way 
that he would like to be treated himself. 
So, my dear reader, for a conclusion, let 
us get in the habit of buying of old, re- 
liable firms, and treat them as we would 
like to be treated, were we in their place. 


‘ADIES naturally prefer ALA. 
BASTINE for walls and ceil. 
ings, because it is pure, clean, 
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LABASTINE is the origina) 
and only durable wall coating, 
entirely different from al) kaj. 
somines. Ready for use in 
white or twelve beautiful tinty 
by adding cold water. 


durable. Put up in dry pow. 
dered form, in five-pound pack. 
ages, with full directions, 


LL kalsomines are chezp, tem- 
porary preparations made from 
whiting, chalks, clays, etc., 
and stuck on walls with de. 
caving animal glue. ALABAS- 
TINE is not a kalsomine. 


EWARE of the dealer who 
says he can sell you the “sam: 
thing” as ALABASTINE or 
“something just as good.” He 
is either not posted or is try- 
ing to deceive you. 


ND IN OFFERING something 
he has bougnt cheap and tries 
to sell on ALABASTINE’S de- 
mands, he may not realize the 
damage you will suffer by a 
kalsomine on your walls. 


ENSIBLE dealers will not buy 

a lawsuit. Dealers risk one by 
selling and consumers by using 
infringement. Alabastine Co. 
own right to make wall coat- 
ing to mix with cold water. 


HE INTERIOR WALLS of 
every schoolhouse should be 
coated cnly with pure, durable 
ALABASTINE. It safeguards 
health. Hundreds of tons are 
used annually for this work. 


N BUYING ALABASTINE, see 
that packages are properly. la- 
beled. Beware of large four- 
pound package light kalso- 
mine, offered to customers as 
a five-pound package. 


UISANCE of wall paper is ob- 
viated by ALABASTINE. It 
can be used on plastered walis, 
wood ceilings, brick or can- 
vas. <A child can brush it on. 
It does not rub or scale off. 


STABLISHED in favor. Shun 
all imitations. Ask paint dealer 
or druggist for tint card. Write 
for ‘‘Alabastine Era,” free, to 
ALABASTINE CO., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 
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all deposited. ‘hey are subsequently sub- 


to a continuous high temperature, There 
is no exact data on the habits of the 
ostrich in the wild state, but its eggs are 
found to hatch under artificial incubation 
at the common incubating temperatures, 
which seems to be the case with nearly 
all the birds’ eggs, although this tempera- 
ture is probably ‘as far from the natural 
as the artificial conditions are unlike the 
natural. The preponderance of- evidence 
is, in fact, that all eggs allow of a con- 
siderable latitude in the incubating tem- 
perature, but only when other conditions 
are equal. Our wild duck, the little grebe 
or dab-chick, for instance, leaves its eggs 
to the mercy of variable heat of the sun 
and decaying muck during the day, and 
incubates only at night; while the tern 
is accredited with not incubating at all, 
but leaves its eggs to hatch by the heat en- 
gendered in the decaying muck of an aban- 
doned musk-rat hole and the heat of the 
sun, without any special provision more 
than giving the eggs a thick coat of mud.” 





Symptoms of Cholera. 
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Cholera is epidemic and very contagious. 
It is caused by overcrowding, keeping too 
many in one place, bad sanitary arrange- 
ments, unwholesome food and water. The 
fowl has a dejected, sleepy and drooping 
appearance, is. thirsty, has a slow, stalk- 
ing gait, sometimes weak, and falls down. 
The comb and wattles lose their color, 
turning pale and dark; the discharge is 
greenish, like sulphur and water, mixed, 
but afterwards becomes thin and frothy. 
The crop fills with mucus and wind, and 
the food is not digested, the breathing is 
heavy and fast, with the eyes closed, and 
in a few hours comes death. As a pre- 
ventive remove all sick fowls; give tonics 
that will aid digestion; give the fowls more 
space; keep the house well ventilated, 
clean and dry; the yards and places of 
resort should be thoroughly disinfected 
with 5 ounces of sulphuric acid to one gal- 
lon of water; spade up the yards and runs. 
Give the fowls a preventive that will ren- 
der inert the poison in their system, for 
which the remedy mostly used is to add 
a teaspoonful of liquid acid to every half 
gallon of the drinking water. 





A Chance for Our Readers to 
Make Money. 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old 
fresh as when picked. I used the California 
Cold Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just 
put it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs 
almost nothing; can put up a bushelin ten min- 
utes. Last year I sold directions to over 120 
families in one week; any one will pay a dollar 
for directions when they see the beautiful 
samples of fruit. As there are many people poor 
like myself, I consider it my duty to give my 
experience tosuch and feel confidentanyone can 
muke one or two hundred dollars round home in 
afew days. I will mail you sample of fruit and 
full directions to any of your readers for nine- 
teen(19) two centstamps whichisonly the actual 
cost of the samples, postage, etc. 

FRANCIS CASEY, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Plate Books for Nurserymen and Dealers, 


to send same day order is received. 
eT $1.50 and up. Just the thing for 
fae and those who get up Club orders. 








Plates. 

We have a complete line of plates which can 
either be sent loose or bound in any style 
desired, also unexcelled facilities for making 
Special Plates for Introducers of New 
Fruits. Write for prices. 

STECHER LITHOGRAPHIC CO., 

Rochester: N. Y? 


Vx(ce)3j?$A:20;&14elw! 





Illustrated Catalogue, and save 


Address, 
GREEN’s NURSERY Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ultry book. Diseas @ Teme 
dc. pstg., C.F, Ford, Sta. F. Wash, D. C 
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RHEUMATISM. 


jected to a gradual warming up, and not, { 3 


SPECIAL 60 DAYS OFFER 
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ONSEA’ FARM © oR 


TO INTRODUCE OUR LATEST LARGE PO 
ACHROMATIO TELESCOPE, THE EXCELSIOR. 








" RANCH * 
such & good Telescope was never sold for this price before, These Te 
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are mada by one cf the largest manufacturers of E 





Y lescopes arope, 
a closed 12 inches and open over 3 1-2 feet in five sections. They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, etc. with 


RFUL LENSES, scientifically 


nd and adjusted. GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER. Heretofore, Teleseopes of this size have becn sold for 


from $5.00 to $8.00, Every sojourner in the country or at séaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; and no farmer should be without 


one. Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearnest 


or money refunde WANTS ANOTHER; Brandy, Va. Gent«—Please 


Sent by mail or express, safely packed paid for only 99 cts 
logue of Watches, ete, sent with each order. This is a grand offer and you should not miss it. WE WALRANT each 4 
send another Telescope, money enclosed. Other was « bargain, good as instruments 


Our new Cats. 
Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED 


costing many times the money.—R. C. Auten. Send 99 CENTS by Registered Letter, Post Office Money Order, Exnress Money Order, or Bank Draft pryable 
to our order, or have your storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. EXCELSIOR IMPORTING CO., Dept.G¥ Excelsior Eldg.,tiew York. Box 783, 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Poultry Dept. 


PEKIN DUCKS. 


These are the best and most pop., 
ular ducks. They are of large size| 
and mature quickly. We offer until 
sold, a few 


PEKIN DRAKES 


AT $2.00 EACH. 


b] 
PEKIN DUCK’S EGGS, 
$1.50 per 13. 
These are bred from a_ flock 
that has taken prizes at exhibitions. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CoO. 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
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GREEN’S POULTRY YARDS, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Send 25c. for Green’s Néw Book, American Poultry Keeping. | 
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SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. 


THE POPULAR LEG- 
HORN. The acknowledged 
queen of the practical egg- 
laying breeds is the Leghorn 
when judged by the standard 
of the greatest number of 
marketable eggs produced 
at least cost. Not only are 
the hens persistent layers, 
but they are extremely 
active foragersand waste no 
time in sitting. Like a good 
milch cow they put little tat 
upon their bones. but devote 
all surplus nourishment to 
steady production. They 
eat less than the heavy 
breeds, but whatever they 
consume is put to good pur- 

ose. Maturing in four or 

ve months, the cost of 
rowing them is compara- 
‘ively light:no more, per- 
haps, than one-half that of 
Brahma or Cochin.--Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 
euees for eggs, $1.60 for 








THE WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTE is one of the hand- 
somest fowls known; large 
size, good layers, and highly 
prized for their meat. The 
New York markets will, in 
time, more fully appreciate 
the value of the Wyandotte 
for its delicacy on the table 
of the epicure. It will be 
noticed that no breed has all 
the good qualities, therefore 
if we want all the good 
qualities, we must have more 
than one breed, but surely 
no one can make a mistake 
in breeding the White Wyan- 
dotte, considering their 
beauty, egg laying propen- 
sities and desirability in 
markets of the world. 


Prices for Eggs, $1.50 for 
13. 
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BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. | 
This breed is as solid as its | 
name and is often called the 
“Farmer’s Friend,” the “ All 
Round Fowl,” the “Old Re- | 
liable.” Itis the bird forbusi- | 
ness, and deemed by many the 
best fowl for farm and home 
raising. It isnot only a good 
layer, but is quick to develop 
for the early market. As 4 
far-sighted farmer once said 
to us, * When you kill one 
you’ve got something.” 
Price for eggs, $1.50 for 
13. 


PEKIN 
DUCKS. 


Best Ducks on earth. Price | 
for exes from Prize Steck, | 
| 
| 
{ 
| 











$1.50 for 13. Drakes, $2.00 
each. 











Positively cured. Trial bottle 
FREE. Instant relief. Send psté. 





When tke fowls are restless and con- 


Royal Crown Remedies, 408 Ogiien Ave., Chicago, I 
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Poultry Department of Green’s Nursery Co., | 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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saved fromRupture 


nificult and Dangerous Malady 
Cured by New Process. 








, Young ManWho Can Now Face 
Life With the Courage ofa 
Sound Body. 


In Gloversville. N. Y., a resident of that bust- 

town is facing life with a bodily freedom 
Mich means everything to a young man who 
vas bis greater successes before him. Mr. T. W. 


MR, T. 

rarr bad a dificultand dangerous rupture which 
ailed to yield to a number of different kinds of 
russes. And be tried the much-talked-of Rice 
nethod, the discovery of Dr. W.S. Rice,---—G. 
ain St.. Adams, N. Y. His cure was perfect, 
he opening through which the rupture protrud- 
pj having grown together. Surgeons claim that 
he only radical cure for hernia or breach or 
ipture, all of which names the malady is known 
nder, isto cut open the outer skin and then 
‘Wiew the muscles together. It is a dangerous 
pperation, kills as often as it cures and is nota 
ertainty. Dr. Rice obtains all the benefits of an 
pperation but uses no knife. The fact is, his sys- 
em isa home cure, without pain, danger, oper- 
tion oran hour’s detention from work. It is mar- 
elous. He cured a man out in Riceville, Ia., 
m. Blandin by name whose case was apparently 
hopeless. He also restored Geo. F. Mulford, 484 
3. th St., Boston, Mass., who had been ruptured 
ighteen years. Geo. Bell, of St. Charles, Minn., 
sanother remarkable case. There are probably 
thousand others who have all been permanent- 

y cured by Dr. Rice. 
Mr. Carr was cured two years ago and his 
muscles have grown beyond the possibility of a 
eturn of rupture. Write to Dr. Rice for his free 
book on rupture, Write to-day. Do notdelay, 
since to dO 80 may cause you to forget the 
pddress. Write to Dr. W. 8. Rice, 352 G. Main St. 
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and holiday gifts. Given with THE Homk, a 20- 
page household paper from now until Janua- 
ry, 1906,foronly 15c. Be sure and send 
for it. The book alone is worth the price of both. 
Address: THE HOME PUBLISHING CO., 
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acre applied early in the spring 
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lates growth, increases yield. Of 
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book, ‘‘Food for Plants,” which 
tells why. Address John A. 
Meyrs, 12—G John 8t., New 
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27 William St., New York. 
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REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


Tbe Pleasures of Horticulture. 








While discussing the pursuit of horti- 
culture in its various phases, the best 
methods of cultivation, best varieties, the 
risks and the profits, due weight should be 
given to its pleasures. In selecting a voca- 
tion for life one of the first questions to 
determine is,—will it afford a subsistence? 
However desirable a business calling may 
be in all other respects, if it cannot sup- 
port those engaged in it, it must be re- 
jected. The sustenance of the body takes 
precedence of everything else. We must 
first satisfy the demands of the physical 
system before we attempt to gratify the 
intellectual or the aesthetic man. Perhaps 
the second question to be answered is: is 
it agreeable, is it attractive? To engage 
in a repulsive calling, to labor day after 
day, through life, in a pursuit that imparts 
no pleasure of itself although it may in 
its results, is to live a life of galling ser- 
vitude in which the higher man is held in 
subjection to the lower. The celebrated 
socialist, Charles Fourier, in attempting 
to devise a system of associated labor by 
which every person should be sure of em- 
ployment, with just compensation, believed 
that if every child could be developed by 
education and freedom of choice in the se- 
lection of a vocation assured, every one 
would select a vocation that would be at- 
tractive, and labor, in consequence, a 
pleasure. 

There is little doubt that every well 
person would prefer labor to idleness if 
that labor were agreeable. Every one has 
observed how a healthy child will play 
almost constantly, expending a_ vast 
amount of energy, while he will demur 
to the performance of light tasks in labor 
not agreeable to him. The thought that 
I wish to enforce is, that we will accom- 
plish a great deal more in labor that en- 
lists our affections and our ideality than 
in that which is repulsive or in which there 
is no attraction. Now, it seems to me 
that horticulture offers greater attractions 
to most neople than agriculture. First, be- 
cause it requires more thought, study, in- 
vestigation and brain action, affords more 
pleasure than muscular exercise, and in 
that kind of mental activity that can be 
most readily revealed in material forms 
than in that which creates images in the 
mind that can find no expression in mat- 
ter. Fruits, as a rule, combine beauty 
with palatableness, excellence of flavor. In 
the entire catalogue of edibles there are 
no others that appeal to the unperverted 
taste with the force of fruit. (ood, ripe 
fruit of nearly every species is warmly 
welcomed by almost every person, espe- 
cially by the young, whose tastes are sup- 
posed to be more natural than those of 
persons more advanced in life. Perhaps 
you may once in a great while find a per- 
son whose taste has long been perverted 
by the use of tobacco, or beer, or by more 
ardent liquors, who does not care for fruit. 
Such a person is rather to be pitied than 
condemned. He is the victim of an arti- 
ficial taste. He has voluntarily deprived 
himself of much enjoyment in life. 

I think that the man who cultivates but 
a few acres in fruits derives more enjoy- 
ment from the pursuit than one who de- 
votes a large farm to fruit growing. The 
latter is so constantly driven by his work, 
so annoyed by inefficient and unprofitable 
help, sees so many things that need doing 
at one and the same time and is unable 
to do all seasonably as they ought to be 
done, that he has but little opportunity for 
the enjoyment of the legitimate pleasures 
of horticulture. But the man who has but 
few acres planted with the best varieties 
of the several species of large and small 
fruits, can keep his work well in hand, do- 
ing everything in season, watchiug the 
daily development of every species, 
observing the variations in leaf, in stem, 
in flower and in fruit; the gradual color- 
ing of the maturing fruit, thus taking 
daily, hourly lessons in the grand work 
of creation, co-operating with the Supreme 
Creator in producing new forms of beauty 
and excellence. 

Moreover, the pleasures of fruit grow- 
ing need not be limited to the commercial 
fruit grower, the one who produces fruit 
for market. The agriculturist, who d?- 
pends upon the production of cereals, veg- 
etabies, the dairy or other kinds of stock 
husbandry for a business, may still have 
his family fruit garden and orchard, his 
department of horticulture, upon a small 
area of land, an acre or two, whereupon 
he can produce every species of fruit 
adapted to the climate. Even a mechanic, 
or a professional man with an acre or 
two of land, can enjoy many of the pleas- 
ures of horticulture. It is well to build 
up a good, profitable business, by which a 
competency for the support of a family 
may be acquired, but it is scarcely less 
important to build up a pleasant home, in 
which a family may be properly reared 
and educated in a knowledge of their re- 
lation to the created universe, and I can- 
not conceive of a genuine rural home 
without fruits. The farmer who will not 
labor with greater ardor to create a pleas- 
ant and profitable home for his family 
than to acquire a fortune has not learned 
to place a just value upon the things of 
this world. 

Horticulture is not only an agreeable 
employment, when rightly conducted, but 
an educating one. Man’s natural charac- 
teristics are developed through the senses, 
by contact with nature. It has been said 
that, while God is the continent of the 
universe, man is the continent of all in- 
ferior creations. The mineral kingdom, 
the vegetable kingdom and the inferior 
animal kingdom are fully represented in 
man. Not only is the material of the 
lower creations represented in man’s body, 
but the propensities, the passions, the 
characteristics, the attributes of all sen- 
tient beings are revealed in man’s spiritual 
nature. If this be true and “the proper 
study of mankind is man,” it follows that 
to study ourselves in the most simple, 
natural way we should commence at the 
beginning of our evolution, with the sim- 
plest forms and ascend through the va- 
rious phases of evolution where man shall 
see himself reflected as in a glass. The 
horticulturist commences with the lowest 
forms of life in the soil, the mineral king- 
dom, and studies the science and methods 
of converting minerals into products of 
the vegetable kingdom, into living plants 
and their fruits for the sustenance of ani- 
mals and of man. He studies the various 
gradations of the vegetable kingdom, from 
the fungi, the flowerless plants that cause 
plant diseases, through the edible fungi, 
such as mushrooms, up to the higher forms 
of vegetation, such as the strawberry, the 
cherry, the grape, the peach, pear, plum 
and apple. A pursuit that affords such a 
grand opportunity of studying man 
through the phases of his evolution can- 
not he properly estimated by the dollars 
it brings into the treasury of the horticul- 
turist, but its value as an educator must 


be appreciated. 
THE STRAWBERRY SEASON. 
I am aware that I am writing this arti- 
ele for the June number of Green’s Fruit 


Grower and that June is the season of the 
delicious strawberry in a large portion of 





our country. The strawberry is the most 
cordially welcomed by the people of any 
of our domestic-fruits. Probably its be- 
ing the first to ripen has considerable to 
do with its high appreciation, but its mer- 
its as a most excellent fruit will be con- 
tested by few. I think that it is more 
generally eaten by the mass, during the 
season of its reign than any other fruit. 
A difficult problem yet to be solved is 
how to produce the strawberry and put it 
upon the market at such low prices that 
the mass can indulge freely in its con- 
sumption and at the same time allow the 
producer a fair compensation for its’ pro- 
duction. I will offer a few suggestions 
towards the solution of the problem. (1). 
If larger berries were produced they ought 
to be picked at lower rates. It certainly 
ought not to cost nearly as much to pick 
a quart of berries where fifty would fill a 
quart basket as where 100 would be re- 
quired. If two cents would pay for the 
latter, one and a half ought to pay for the 
former. 

(2). If the ordinary yield per acre could 
be doubled the cost per quart would be 
diminished. Where an acre should yield 
one hundred bushels (8,200 quarts) it 
would not require so large a margin be- 
tween cost and selling price of a quart to 
make it pay as if the yield were reduced 
to fifty bushels (1,600) quarts per acre. 

(3). The selection of very early and very 
late varieties for the bulk of the crop, 
would be likely to insure better prices 
than where most of the crop should ripen 
at the medium season. Almost every sea- 
son ‘higher prices are realized for the 
earlier and the later pickings than for me- 
dium ones. By judicious selection of the 
soil, warm, quick soil for the earlier, cool, 
heavier soil for the later the season may 
be extended and a larger proportion of the 
berries ripen when the market is not 
overstocked. It is by careful observance 
of all these considerations that the enter- 
prising fruit grower may be able to make 
strawberry growing profitable. 

Another means of increasing the profit 
of the business is by careful attention to 
the picking, assorting and. packing of the 
fruit for market. The pickers should be 
closely watched and no green or defective 
berries allowed to go into the boxes. Good, 
clean, honest boxes, of full capacity should 
be used and everything done to make the 
berries attractive, not only on top, but all 
through the box. I doubt whether any 
one ever made fruit growing pay by play- 
ing off smart tricks upon dealers and con- 
sumers. 

THE EARLY PROMISE OF FRUIT. 


The last few days of Aprii and the first 
day of May were very hot and a little 
before midnight of the 30th the first 
thunder shower of the season occurred. 
On the first day of May, .37 of an inch of 
rain fell, which was greatly needed and 
reduced the temperature considerably. 
The temperature reached 86 degrees be- 
fore the rain and rose above 80 degrees 
on several days of the last week of April. 
This high temperature had a marvelous 
effect in bringing out the fruit blossoms. 
On the 27th and 28th cherries and peaches 
burst into full bloom. I think it was 
hardly 24 hours from the time that the 
buds showed color until they were fully 
expanded. Plums and pears followed two 
or three days later and those four fruiis 
now promise fair crops. During the first 
week of May a few of the earlier bloom- 
ing apple trees blossomed. From appear- 
ances now, May 10th, I doubt whether 
there will be a large crop of apples. 'This 
is not a Baldwin year. That favorite 
market apple bears on even years, but a 
small proportion of the trees sometimes 
bear on the odd years. In most large 
orchards there are trees enough of ' 
Hubbardston’s Nonsuch, Greenings, Spies, 
Roxbury Russets, etc., to produce a good 
many barrels. I hope those varieties will 
bear liberally this year so that apples will 
be moderately abundant without the aid 
of Baldwins. It is certainly a great ca- 
lamity to both producers and consumers of 
fruits to have it so scarce and so dear as 
it was last autumn and winter. It is con- 
ducive to health as well as to gustatory 
enjoyment to have good, ripe, sound fruit 
to eat with every meal, but one must 
enjoy quite a liberal income to be able to 
indulge in apples at prices that have pre- 
vailed for the past year. 





American Pomological Society. 


Meeting to be Held in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 7 and 8, 1899. 

The Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society takes pleasure in 
announcing their acceptance of the invita- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety to hold their twenty-sixth biennial 
session with that organization in Philadel- 
phia on September 7 and 8, 1899. 

The sessions will be held in the beautiful 
and spacious hall of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety, which has been tendered for the pur- 
pose. Space for exhibits entered in com- 
petition for the Wilder medals, to be 
awarded by the society for fruits of special 
merit, will also be provided. 

Much interest in the coming session has 
been manifested among horticulturists 
throughout the country and it is expected 
that the attendance will be large and rep- 
resentative of our fruit growing interests. 

Ten State horticultural societies have 
already notified the Executive Committee 
of the selection of delegates to represent 
them at the meeting, and a number of 
others are expected to do so. Questions of 
special importance to fruit growers will be 
discussed and a varied and interesting pro- 
gram is in preparation. 

Low railroad rates from all parts of the 
country are assured, as advantage can be 
taken of the reduced fares in effect at that 
time, on account of the Grand Army En- 
campment. , 

Further announcement of program and 
other arrangements will be made by circu- 
jars, which will be mailed to all applicants 
who desire to be informed in regard to the 
meeting. All persons interested in fruits 
and fruit culture are invited to become 
members of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, the only requisite being the remit- 
tance of fee to the treasurer. Officers of 
the society are: President, C. L. Watrous, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Chairman Executive 
Committee, P. J. Berckmuns, Augusta, 
Ga.; Secretary, A. Taylor, 55 Q Street 
N. E., Washington, D.-C.; Treasurer, L. 
R. Taft, Agricultural College, Mich. 





—The curious fact is noted by M. Mau- 
rain, in the Journal de Physique, that 
careful measurements of the intensity cf 
gravitation in different parts of the globe 
show this to be greater on islands than 
on continents. 





‘¢ The Best Blister on Earth.” 


Andover, Me., Dec. 14, ’97. 
The ULawrence-Williams Co., Cleve 

land, O.: 

I have used and sold “Gombault’s Caus- 
tic Balsam” for the last six years and it is 
considered by myself and customers the 
best blister on earth for removing spavins, 
splints, shackles, ete. I own a nice black 
mare nine years old that I removed a bone 
spavin from, clean and smooth, over a 
year ago, with Caustic Balsam, and will 
give her to any man living if he ean tell 
which Jeg it was on. I also removed a 
shackle from another horse with the Bal- 
sam, and have known of several similar 
cases among my customers.—F.. A. Russell. 


' mixtures 











Persistence and Knowledge in 
Spraying. 


To a large majority of the fruit growers 
of the West, spraying of fruit trees is a 
new thing. While a knowledge of its value 
from experiences of others who have met 
with success, may have been given them, 
the actual work has been but little prac- 
ticed aud if spraying has been done a lack 
of persistence and an improper knowledge 
of mixtures seems to. prevail. To 
illustrate this point: A fruit grower who 
lives in Bourbon County, Kan., an ama- 
teur in spraying, informed me that spray- 
ing was a total failure with him during 
the past season. I learned upon question- 
ing him that he was spraying for the at- 
tack of the canker worm, and that he had 
made but one application of the mixture 
during the season, even though the spring 
had been a very wet one, and furthermore, 
the mixture used was the “Bordeaux Mix- 
ture,” a specific remedy for certain piant 
diseases. Here was a case where both 
persistence in spraying and a knowledge 
of the proper remedies were lacking. In 
the above case the wet season demanded 
repeated applications. ‘The mixture used 
should have been Paris green of guaran- 
teed strength, one pound to gne hundred 
and fifty gallons of water and one pound 
of lime. This remedy was used petween 
showers last spring by the writer, at the 
IXansas Experiment Station in a compara- 
tive test of insecticides in combatting the 
eanker worm. The results obtained from 
the experiment were highly satisfactory 
from a financial point of view, as well as 
a means of extermination. The varied 
conditions of the weather in Kansas dur- 
ing spraying time has much to do with the 
success of the operation. Hence the neces- 
sity of a more careful study of the entire 
question. In Paris green and London pur- 
ple mixtures, only the highest grade ma- 
terial with a guaranteed analysis should be 
used. Such a grade of Paris green and 
London purple may be purchased from any 
wholesale druggist in twenty and thirty 
pound packages. Fruit growers in a dis- 
trict could easily club together and pur- 
chase a cheaper and better grade of poi- 
son. Care must be exercised to keep Paris 
green mixtures well stirred while being ap- 
plied, because this poison is held in sus- 
pension and does not go into solution. ‘To 
be on the safe side, stir thoroughly all 
while the spraying is taking 
place. The fruit grower who would suc- 
ceed should watch for the appearance of 
pests and mect them upon their first inva- 
sion. In other words, look after the orch- 
ard as carefully as after the barn, garden 
or fields. One of the great factors which 
aid in this case of the orchard and its 
products is the practice of spraying. See 
that it is more thoroughly understood and 
followed with persistence. Listen not to 
the advicé of the one who has met with 
failure and denounces spraying as worth- 
less, simply because he failed in the first 
attempt, when in nine cases out of every 
ten, the trouble lies in not understanding 
the fundamental principles of the opera- 
tion. In conclusion let me emphasize that 
to preserve the orchards of Kansas in the 
future, spraying must be practiced with 
persistent effort coupled with a desire to 
know more.—E. E. Faville, National Farm 
School, Doylestown, Pa. 





The Cultivation of Beauty. 


It seems as if the fountain of youth 
would be quite a useless encumbrance in 
these modern days, when scientific means 
are recommended to meet wrinkles and all 
other ravages of time in the personal ap- 
pearance. The rules to make over ugly 
girls into beautiful ones are so exact that 
it would seein to be the only wonder that 
all women do not become fair. The fact, 
however, remains that in spite of all the 
claims of modern cosmetics, eradicators of 
wrinkles, powders and flesh foods, that all 
such subterfuges for destroying the marks 
of old age are as unsuccessful to-day as 
they have always been. 

Good health and clear conscience will do 
more toward keeping a woman young than 
all the cosmetics or other devices that the 
most intelligent scientific expert in such 
matters can suggest. <A calm, gentle spirit 
has a wonderful power in smoothing the 
brow and keeping off the ugly “crow feet’ 
which appear so early at the corners of the 
eyes of nervous, fretful women. 

That all lives are full of trouble has 
passed into a proverb. Wise people, how- 
ever, drop their troubles and annoyances 
into the depths of their nature, and meet 
the world with a calm spirit. Nervous, 
irritable people keep all their troubles in 
sight for the edification of their fellow- 
men. If we wear our hearts upon our 
sleeves we may be certain there will be 
plenty of birds of prey to peck at them. 

Anger, as well as fretfulness, leaves in- 
effaceable scars behind it. The hot blood 
rushes to the face of the virago, and de- 
stroys the delicacy of the complexion by 
interference with the healthy processes of 
life. The turgid veins that mark the ap- 
pearance of a person of splenetic disposi- 
tion soon become a permanent mark. <A 
woman who broods perpetually over real 
or fancied ills gains only a dull, lack-lustre 
eye and a drooping mouth, and is soon per- 
manently disfigured by the vacant stare of 
a preoccupied mind. To cultiyate intelli- 
gent, noble interests is to cultivate beauty 
of expression and vivacity of countenance. 
Such interests will keep the eyes bright 
and the blood tingling in the cheeks. 'There 
is no exaggeration in saying that a sweet 
temper and active, well-cultivated mind 
offer the best means we know for the cul- 
tivation of beauty, and the only means of 
obliterating wrinkles and other marks of 
time. The old saying, “Handsome is that 
handsome does,” is thus literally fulfilled. 
—N,. Y. Tribune. 





Garden Gossip. 


Editor Green's Fruit Grower: 


I have read somewhere that when Capt. 
Long was exploring what is now the State 
of Colorado he found some wild grapes 
which he thought were the most delicious 
he had ever tasted. But when after some 
trouble a few vines were grown by some 
nursery it was found the wonderful new 
fruit was a sour and austere frost grape 
no better than any other variety of that 
species. So it was concluded that its sup- 
posed quality was really due to the keen 
appetite of the ‘expiorer, almost famished 
for fruit. I have been thinking that per- 
haps the Kansan, or was it Nebraskan? 
originator of the Crandall currant must 
have been as badly off as Capt. Long. 
Tastes differ but when I have eaten one 
Crandall currant I dread to think of eating 
another. The Crandall is good.for jam and 
jelly they say. We never made any but 
it may be true. You will get rid of the 
sole leather hides at least. In fact I have 
yet to see any difference between the Cran- 
dali and the old Missouri currant planted 
all over this region as an ornamental plant. 
You may say my Crandall is not true to 
pame, but the Stofts & Harrison Co. claim 
that a misnamed plant from their house is 
not possible. Then here is a government 
chromo and a piece in ‘arm and Jrireside. 
I guess I have got the real thing. A very 
shy bearer, 100 flowers to one berry or so. 
I noticed a year or two ago that the cur- 
rants still hanging to the bush in Novem- 





ber had dried into raisins with an improve- 
ment in the flavor of 300 per cent. Good 
or bad it is of no use as a fruit so long as 
it bears so little. As a flowering shrub it 
is a success, attended by bumble bees and 
humming birds, sweetly fragrant and really 
pretty, hardy and frost-proof, with hand- 
some foliage and good in every way. I 
read somewhere a cautious admission late- 
ly that the Buffalo Berry, Shepherdia ar- 
gentea from Minnesota and Manitoba so 
widely advertised of late years as a new 
smal! fruit is thought more of as other 
fruit grows scarce—another Capt. Long’s 
grape, perhaps. It is an oleaster of good 
form and fine appearance, with straight, 
stiff shoots covered with white down; the 
thick, smooth leaves are sage green above 
and white below. The yellow flowers are 
hardly visible to the naked eye, they are 
SO small. Some dealers offer single plants 
as if it was perfect flowered, but the sexes 
are on separate bushes and you must have 
both male and female plants before you 
can get ripe fruit. Thé small seedlings 
you buy are of indeterminate sex until they 
flower, so if you get a dozen they may be 
all males or all females. Raised from cut- 
tings or layers if it could be done, the 
plants could be paired. It is a neat and 
pretty plant for the yard or shrubbery, 
growing 18 feet in its native soil; as a 
small fruit it probably amounts to little, 
and I am not sure it really likes the cli- 
mate of New York, any way. One of the 
two plants I set six years ago is dead and 
the other is not so large as it might be. It 
flowered for the first time last year. I 
was surprised to read in the Fruit Grower 
for March that Mr. Halladay could see no 
difference between Shaffer’s Colossal and 
the Columbian raspberry. It must be 
some one has sold him Shaffers for Co- 
lumbians or vice versa. I got Shaffers 
some years ago from Green’s and a plant 
of Columbian more recently from the 
Vicks, the original introducers in each 
case, and I can see a number of differ- 
ences. The canes of Columbian turn a 
bright red in winter, fading to a dirty yel- 
low brown in spring, while the Shaffer is 
more like an ordinary black-cap cane. The 
leaves of Shaffer: are narrower and more 
sharply pointed, the fruit is more acid 
and there is a different look altogether, 
easy to see but not so easy to describe. 
Both seem to be hybrids between the black 
and red; both are of large growth and 
these are the only resemblances. 'Fhe wild 
hybrids between black and red “cream ber- 
ries,” as they are called hereabout, are apt 
“4 9 large growing also.—H. S. Gilbert, 





About Thinning Fruit. 


With a desire to emphasize all that has 
been said in “The Country Gentleman’’ 
on ihis topic, I believe it a matter of suck 
practical importance in fruit-growing that 
no commercial grower can afford to omit 
it {n connection with the peach. A small, 
insipid, worthless peach is sure to be the 
result when this system is not practised, 
in instances where the trees are over- 
loaded. The product is wanted by no one, 
and rarely will sell for sufficient to pay the 
cost of marketing. From an economic 
standpoint it does not pay. 

The rule I have adopted is to thin the 
fruit so as to leave that remaining about 
six inches apart on the limbs. I have 
found the same rule to work equally well 
when applied to apples and pears, particu- 
larly if the former are to find their way 
to the city fruit stands. Four dollars a 
barrel was received in October last for ap- 
ples thus treated, that would not have 
turned the seales at $2 if left untouched. 
John Craig and Professor Waugh, of Ver- 
mont, saw this fruit when being packed 
for shipment, and could scarcely recognize 
the variety, as they had seen it grown in 
other sections. 

One-half of the crop of an extremely 
heavy setting of Kieffer pears was re- 
moved and allowed to go to waste on the 
ground. The part that matured was fine 
and sold at high prices, and in my opinion 
gave a larger yield than if all had re- 
mained on the trees. 

Many canning factories, in purchasing 
the apples and pears consumed, demand 
that no fruit delivered to them shall run 
under a specified diameter. They are im- 
portant factors in the consumption of our 
surplus fruits; hence their requirement is 
an additional argument in favor of the 
work suggested, and it deserves more gen- 
eral consideration at the hands of all 
growers of fruit—S. D. W., in Country 
Gentleman. 





Humorous. 


“T know that age is telling on me,” said 
Miss Sereleaf. “Yes, dear; but you 
needn’t mind so very much. It isn’t tell- 
ing the whole truth,” replied Miss Caus- 
tique.—Tit-Bits. 

Mr. Pitt: “The Cubans have again man- 
ifested progress toward Americanization.” 
Mr. Penn: “In what way?’ Mr. Pitt: 
“They are accusing each other of election 
frauds.”’—Philadelphia North American. 

“Were you out in all that rain?’ asked 
the Clifton girl. “No,” said the’ young 
woman from Boston. “I was merely in 
the portion of the rain that descended in 
my immediate vicinity.”’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 

She: “So you don’t think women will 
ever succeed as railway engineers?’ He: 
“Of course not.” She: ‘And why, pray?’ 
He: “They would lose too much time hold- 
ing up their trains at crossings.’”—Chicago 
News. 

“Do you mean to assert that you never 
saw an honest horse race?” inquired the 
sportsman. ‘Well,’ answered Mr. Corn- 
tossel, “I reckon the hoss was honest 
enough. But I allers will have my 
s’picions about the jockeys.”—Washington 
Star. 

Teasing Friend: ‘What makes that new 
baby at your house cry so much, Tommy ?” 
Tommy (indignantly): “It don’t cry so 
very much, and, anyway, if all your teeth 
were out, and your hair off, and your legs 
so weak you couldn’t stand on them, I 
fancy you'd feel like crying yourself!”’— 
Credit Lost. 

Farmer Grout (sourly): “Them city 
relatives of ourn’ pear to believe my name 
is ‘Misery.’ Mrs. Grout: ‘“Pshaw! 
What makes you git off sech a foolish say- 
in’ as that, Lyman?’ Farmer Grout: “It 
ain’t foolish—it’s sarcastic! I jedge they 
do by the way they seem to think I love 
company.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 

Scottish School Inspector (examining 
class): “Now, my little man, tell me what 
five and one make.” No answer. Irspec- 
tor: “Suppose I gave you five rabbits, and 
then another rabbit, how many rabbits 
would you have?’ Boy: “Seven.” In- 
spector: “Seven! How do you make that 
out?” Boy: “I’ve a rabbit o’ ma ain at 
home."-—Tit-Bits. 





Auy patron of Green’s Nursery Company 
who fails to receive our new lithograph 
cover catalogue for spring, 1899, by Febru- 
ary 1st should send for it. Address 

GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





AMERICAN FRUIT GROWING the 
newest book by C. A. Green, handsomely 
illustrated, 180 pages, devoted to Peach Cuiture 


Pear, Quince, Currant and Small Fruit Culture, 


etc. 


HARTFORD and VEDETTE 


BICYCLES. 
$25.00 to $75.00 
12 MODELS OF NEW MACHINES. 





Catalogue, Booklets, Folders, etc., free of 
any Columbia Dealer, or by mail 
for a two-cent stamp. 


POPE MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 





SILK REMNANTS FOR GRAZY WORK, 


A big package of beautiful Silk Remnants, from 100 to 120 pieces, all carefully trimmed, prepared from a , 
large accumulation of silks especially adapted for all kinds of fancy work. We give more than double any 
other offer, and the remnants are all large sizes, in most beautiful colors and designs. Send 25 cents in silver or 
stamps to Paris Silk Company, Box 3045, New York City, N. Y. This concern is reliable and the package 


of astonishing value. 





GREEN’S NEW BOOK 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWING 


is now ready for distribution, price 25c., post-paid ; or, we will 
send this book as a premium to all whe send us 50c. for GREEN’S 


FRUIT GROWER 


for one year who will mention this premium 


when subscribing. 


This new book 


, under strong paper cover, contains 124-pages, 


devoted to Pear Culture, Peack Culture, Manures and Fertilizers 
Quince Culture, Currant Culture, Smali Fruit Culture, Westera 
New York Fruit Growing, Cherry Culture. 


Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


— 





Satisiaction Guaranteed 


We feel so certain of cur ability to satisfy you both as to quality of 
goods and price that wo do not hesitate tv ship for inspection, guaran. 


teeing satisfaction. 


We are further justified in this position by our 26 


years ofexperience. Could anything be more iairf 


Weare the fargest manufacturers 


of vehiclesund harnces in the world 
\ selling to the conaumer exclusively. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS. 


/ We have no desire to increase the cost 
to you by this or other n:euns; hence we 


sel 


No. 521--Canopy-Top Deplex Wagon, with cur- 
taica all sround, storm apron and pole or shafts, 


Price $50; as good asaells for $80. sell. 


vehicles, 


you direct from our factory et 
wholesale prices. Wo are not jobbers 
or —- We muke everything we 

r 


on. 
r No. 145—Deable Sprip; 
st seloction—170 styles of Wagon Ha:ness. Price @20.75; 
styles of harness. as good as retcils for $23. 


SEND FOR LARGE FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGTF. 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., W.B. Pratt, Sec’y, 


Elkhart, Indiana, 





A —<— ogy! home, a 
[: ; die, an inane ot bat own. GOs 
ot These canbe bad cf us,ifshe ames ranean 
ae will devote slitusofhertine (“=F we DAY 
pein 


assisting us to further introduce our already famous BELLE BAKING POWDER. Wo present a £-quart 


“cain FREE to each purchaser of a Pound of Baking 

a 

Tea-Set or a Guitar. Por 30 ibs. a 72-plece Dioner Setor 8-Da: 
from. THE PG 

will carry out Every 


60, 576 


Diners Seton dold-Filled Watch. For G0ibs, Lis-peeDinnce Sots MIGHELES: FURNITURE. WRAPS 
inner . . er S .. 
and 100 Other Premiums to seloct RE FOND AR Puen ie 


Other 
The Pure Food Co, 


er, 2 Bar of Complexion Scap, 


(the three only 50c). To women willing to make up a club of 20 lbs. we give a &6-pee 
Mar syetts fi 


Cme to ray ce 


Promise mace in this advertisement.—---. 








HAVE RICH 


MELLOW LAND. 


‘T URAL DRAIN TILE, " 
e\and Sewer Pipe, Red andFire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney 
nd Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tilo, &c. Suvply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H, J. 


That condition Is sureto 
follow throngh Crainin 
with JACKSON’S Roun 
For 45 vears we liavo beeu makioy theses 
and Fine Linings 


ackson, 102 8rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 


—- —— ee 








Pointed Paragraphs. 


Men of sense sometimes make cents out 
of nonsense. 

But few men are ever inspired with a 
desire to hard work. 

Our impecunious friends are sure to call 
on us in a short time. 

The winter of our discontent is made 
up of all kinds of weather. 

People never credit a man’s virtue as 
long as he has a single vice. 

Business is business, but the business of 
others is no business of yours. 

Rubber stamps are frequently made by 
trying to put on a pair of overshoes. 

Every man may have his price, but his 
neighbor considers it»a fancy estimate. 

Nature would be all right if men would 
stop interfering with the workings thereof. 

Nothing pleases a girl more than her 
ability to win the man of another girl's 
choice. 

The man who ridicules honesty, virtue 
and truth may not be insane, but he might 
just as well be. 

It is said that riches have wings, the 
price of ostrich feathers would indicate 
that wings also have riches. 

Fair weather friends are plentiful; but 
few are willing to hold an umbrella over 
you during a storm of adversity. 

Whenever a girl begins to lecture 2 
young man on economy she is preparing 
to launch her bark on the sea of matri- 
mony.—Chicago News. 





The Wealth of Our Country. 

The wealth of the American people to- 
day surpasses that of any other nation, 
past or present. 

The development of the intellectual and 
industrial power of the United States has 
in the last seventy years been stupendous, 
but our immediate concern is not with 
that, but with the marvelous growth in 
the wealth of the country. The census 
taken in 1820 showed the wealth of the 
United States as $1,960.000.000, or an 
average of $205 for each head of the pop- 
ulation. Seventy years later. to take the 
full length of human life, the return was 
$65,037,000,000, or $1,089 per inhabitant. 
The rate of increase has not been uniform 
throughout the period mentioned. In the 
first interval of twenty years our country 
doubled its wealth, in the second it was 
quadrupled, but in following years, al- 
though the increase of wealth per head 
was unprecedented, the rate of geometri- 
cal progression was much less. 

From 1821 to 1840 the uverage annual 
increase was abont one hundred million, 
or a little over seven dollars and a half 
per head of the population: in the next 
twenty years it was about six hundred 
and thirty-five million, or nearly thirty dol- 
lars per inhabitant; from 1861 to 1880 the 
annual increase was nearly one billion 
three hundred and seventy million, or over 
thirty dollars per inhabitant. ; 

These figures are startling enough, but 
in the last decade of our seventy years 
the accumulation has been still more mar- 
velous, the average annual increase being 
over two billion two hundred and twenty- 
five million, or about forty doliars per in- 
habitant.—New York Ledger. 





This Wili Interest Many. 


F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if anyone who is afflicted with 
rheumatism in any form, or neuralgia. will] 
send their address to him at Box 1,501, 
Boston, Mass., he will direct them to a 
perfect cure. He has nething to sell or 
give, only tells you how he was cured. Hun- 





dreds have tested it with success. 


Alaska Gold Secs 


Prices xro guirg ap, a 
Scales at lowest prices; alsv 
Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack + 
Mo: 





Hunareas of Specialties at less than le 
Sewing Tiachines, Bicycles, Organs, Pianos, Cider 
Carriages, Carts, Bugrics, Harn Sefer, Bone Mills, 
Letter Presses, Jack Serews, Trucks, Anvi's,. Hay (xtters, 
Press Stands, Feed Sills, Stoves, Drills, Read Plows, 
Tawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forges, Latheas . 
Corn Shellors, Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, » 
Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watches, Clothing Fe. 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SU. 

Send for free Catalogue nnd see how io Save Money. 
151 &. Jeiferson St. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Tl, 


Please mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


A BUSY WIFE 


Shonle use a 

\ BUSY SEE WASHER 
ige pieces In one Hour are 

no hard ns ‘That's 
dpthe reeord, AGENTS 

" WANTED, Exclusive 
sale. Write for terms, 
142. 13th St., Erie, Pa. 


Please Mention Gree>’s Krnit Grower. 


GREEN LEAF OINTMENT 
POSITIVELY CURES 


Burns, Bruises, Chafliing, Sunburn, Chapped Hands 
and Face, Old Sores, Dandruff, Scald Head, and al! dis- 
eases where a local application is indicated. 

If your druggist does not keep it, send us his name 
and address with 10c. to cover postage and packing, we 
wil! send vou a full size box. 


THE GREENLEAF M’F’G. CO., TYRONE, PA. 


THE “CLEAN CUT” GAKE TIN 


prevents cakes from choking and produces 

ee m, aperfectcake, It is 

! made of bost quality 

g tin witha flat, thin 

knife, securely rivet- 

d in center and at 

4 rim. Simple and dur- 

. able. Sample sent pre- 

aid on receipt of 15e. Agents 

send 6 cents gostines or free sample. We are the 
largest manufacturers of Pare Aluminum, Scotch 
Grartte and Tin W are in the world. Address Dept. AY. 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Bandoiph St, Chieago, Ul, 
Please menrion Green’s Fruit Grower. 


. viz: 
Mile, 




















A-+HH- CYCLONE 


| 
hi FENCE MACHINE 
ihe Ballds 100 RODS of strongest fence s day, 27 to 
7 
in 








60 inches high. 7 toI2cables. [Easy to Build | 
aod Cheap.}] Thousandsin ure. Fence material 
St wholesale prices. Write for catalog. 
CYGLONE FENCE CO., HOLLY, MICH, 
Branch { ‘aukegan, Cleveland, Obio. 
Toronto,Can. Melbourne, Australia. 
































THE FENCE MAN 
Makes Woven Wiro 
Fence tiiat “Stands 
Up.” Cantot Sag. 
Get his new cataiogue. I 
telis all about the Best 





Farm. Fence Made. 
- Also Steeliawn and 
Ww. 
G Ss Send ns your 

a a ure. address and we 

will show’ you howto make @3 a day absolutely 

sure; we furnish the work and teach you free; you 

work is tlre locality where you live... Sond us your 

address and we explain the busi fully;r we guaran: 
tee a clear profit of 3 for every day's work absolutely sure, write 
at once. YAL MANUFACTURING CU., Box 740, Beirut, Micke 


How to Boy at $22.95, sell 2 at 
get 2 BUGGY FREE R445, & yourscust nothing. 
Our Feowry seves . {$27 Open Kuggy, $18. 
ou Middlc man’s ola Top Buggy, $36 
maby eyed ae {$65 Pheton, $39.50 

and get the orders, t-Pese.T . iS 
Agents wacted. -Pass.Top Wag.,$82 
ork warranted 3 $5 Bug. Harn’ss,§3.45 
A Bo Top, $5.60 


Cata‘og.Free. 
U.s. BuUCcCcY M67, onatl, @ 
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Green’s Fruit Grower 


A MONTHLY JUURNAL. 


Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Household, 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 


3. CLINTON PEET, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Avea. 





HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Mail, at Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as follows: 
Express Money Orders may be obtained at any 
re of the American Express Co., United States 
xpress Co., Wells, Fargo Express Co., Pacific 
@nd North Pacinc. An order for not more than 
$5.00 costs only five cents, and you may send it 
at our risk. 
Post Office Money Orders may be obtained from 
the post-offices of all large towns, aud will cost 


only five cents. You may send money by post } 


office money order at our risk. 
Hegistered Letter.— Ali postmasters must reg1§ 
ter your letter if you ask them and if such a letter 
is lost or stolen it canbe traced. You may send 
money by registered letter at our risk. 
Bank Drafts upon Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago Banks made payable to the order of 
GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER may be sent at our risk 
We will not be Responsible for money sent in 
letters, in any other than one of the four ways 
mentioned above. 
Postage Stamps will be received the same as 
cash or the fractional parts of a dollar,and inany 
amount when more convenient for subscribers. 
We prefer those of the 1 cent denomination. 
_Discontinuances,—Remember that the pub- 
lisher must be notitied by letter or postal card 
when you wish your paper stopped. All arrear- 
ges should be paid, at the rate of 5 cents a copy. 
eturning your paper will not-enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
oks, unless your post-office address is given. 
Change of Address.—Subscribers wishing their 
papers sent to a new address should write new 
address plainly and alsoforward the printed ad- 
dress cut from the last paper received. We will 
not be responsible for papers lost by not follow- 
ing these instructions. 
Missing Numbers,—It occasionally happens that 
numbers of our paper sent to subscribers are lost 
or stolen in the mails. In case you do not re- 
ceive any number when due, write us a postal 
card, and we will immediately forward a dupli- 
cate ot the missing number. 





Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is the intention of the 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to ai- 
mit none but reliable advertisers. We 
lose fully $1,000 per year by _ refusing 
business from parties whose reliability might 
be questioned. We believe that all the ad- 
fertisements in this paper are from reliable 
parties but if subscribers find any of them 
to be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 


Entered at Rechester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 

SSS ree 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., JUNE, 1899. 


Zhe circulation of GREEN’s FRUIT GROWER 
ts larger than that of any other horti- 
cultural paper published in America. 


~ EDITORIAL. 


Tent Caterpillars Plentiful. 


























All persons who have trees upon their 
places should keep a sharp lookout for the 
tent caterpillar, which is far more numer- 
ous this spring than ordinary. At this 
date the worms are small and may be 
more easily destroyed than later. In the 
eool of the evening, or in early morning, 
the worms may be found collected closely 
together in their tents. 

They may be readily destroyed by the 
following method: Attach a cloih to the 
end of a long pole, soak the cloth in kero- 
sene oil, set fire to it, and hold it for a 
few moments under each tent until all 
the worms are destroyed. If the trees are 
lew enough to be reached by hand, the 
nest can be torn out, caterpillars and ail, 
and trodden under foot. 

I have destroyed hundreds of tents of 
these caterpillars with their numerous 
brood by shooting into them with a shot 
gun loaded with a small handful of beans. 
This is a quick method, and one that is at- 
tractive to the boys. If the nests are 
high in the tops of the trees it will be 
necessary to climb part way up so that the 
shot may be more effective. But this 
shooting will not be permitted in cities. 

If not destroyed soon the caterpillar will 
multiply and destroy the foliage of trees. 
While this caterpillar is a serious pest, it 
is not nearly so destructive as the canker 
worm, which if not destroyed as soon as 
it appears, by spraying the foliage with 
Paris green, will, in a short time, consume 
the foliage of the largest orchard. I have 
known the canker worm in a few weeks 
to cause a large and thrifty orchard to 
look as though a fire had swept over every 
branch of every tree. 





What are You Worth ? 





y 
In reply to this question you may say 
that you are worth one thousand dollars. 
Others may reply—that they are worth 
ten theusand, twenty thousand, fifty thou- 
sand or ‘one hundred thousand. Others 
may claim they are worth a million dol- 
lars. But it was not money that I re- 
ferred to particularly. The question is, 
What are you worth to your community, 
to your family, to your church, to your 
neighbors, to society at large? What are 
you worth to your country? How much 
better is the world for vour existence? 

It is possible for you to be in possession 
of one hundred thousand dollars, or ten 
million, and yet under these circum- 
stances it is also possible for you to be 
worth absolutely nothing to the world at 
largés On the other hand, it is possible 
for you to be almost penniless and yet be 
doing a most excellent work, and in reality 
be worth a great deal. 

Christ was nota rich man. He had not 
even a home, or a piace to lay his head, 
except such as was provided’ for him by 
others, and yet of all the rich men who 
ever lived who has been worth so much 
as Christ? 

I do not intend to preach a sermon. My 
object is to call attention to the fact that 
every individual may be worth something 
to his family, to his community, and the 
world at large, that by the steps which 
makes him valuable or heipful, the indi- 
vidual can do much to brighten his own 
life and add much to his own enjoyment 
and happiness. 

Whoever you are, and wherever you are 
located, please look around -you and see 
if there is not some good work in which 
you cam engage, aside from that of mak- 
ing money. If you are engaged in no 
work except selfish work, that is, making 
money, you are not making the most of 
this life. 

There are many ways of doing unselfish 
work. It is not necessary that you should 
belong toa church in order to be useful 
to your community. But the church fur- |] 
nishes the easiest, most direct, and best 


method I can think of. A good man, or 
woman, can, unaided by.any association, 
or by any individual, accomplish much 
good. But if this same individual asso- 
ciates himself with an established organ- 
ization, reaching out, not only to his own 
locality, but through missionaries to] s5 
every part of the world, he ean accom- 
plish a hundred-fold more than by work- 
ing alone. For instance, supposing you | c 
are co 
an enterprise for building a mew church, | a 


house with my parents or sisters to take 
the aged doctor presided at the table. 


the opening of the meal, and how stately 


office for prescriptions, or for the return 
of the doctor when he was needed at our 


smell of drugs which filled his little office 
to overflowing. 
Doctor Smith would bring to my mind 
this druggish smell. 


broadcloth, with a black silk necktie made 
in triangular form, folded and tied so that 
the pointed tips were exposed at each side 
of the bow, as was the style in those days. 
He wore a high shirt-collar which was 
always scrupulously clean.. His horse and 
carriage were modest in appearance, being 
selected for utility. 


d ‘ and where I attended. 
organized plan for doing good work of any | the seat near the middle of the church 
where Doctor Smith usually sat alone, his 
wife generally being in poor health. 
would seat himself at one end of this pew, 
his back almost resting upon the cushion, 
only his white, bushy head appearing 
above the top of the rail. 


doctor always looked as though he were 
more asleep than awake in his pew at 


ected witha church and you start | every word of the sermon, and that he 


your example and your influence leads a 
hundred, or a thousand, other people to 
follow in your footsteps. Here you fee 
that you accomplish far more than you 
could have accomplished had you not been 
associated in the ‘manner indicated. 

Let us all ask ourselves how much we 
are worth, and whether it is possible that 
we might be worth more in the sense 
which I have indicated. 


the minister without complaining. 


peculiar. 


thing remarkable and marvelous. As 





The Power of Love. ture 





There is something about love in which | like that of an elocutionist. 
everybody is interested. An item published 
under the heading of “Love” will be read 
by more people than if published under 
any other heading. People never get tired 
of reading or of gathering information 
along this line. The subject has never 
been exhausted. 

The Bible kas much to say about love. 
Take love out of the Bible and there 
would be no Bible. Take love out of the 
world, and what kind of a world would 
we have? 

We are told by scholars that the word 
love as used in the Bible, expressing the 
love of God, is in the original Greek en- 
tirely different from the love between man 
and wife. This is probably true, but if 
it lessens the dignity of the love between 
man and wife, I regret that the fact has 
been discovered. 

Love is the strongest force in nature. 
We know the force of water power, of 
steam, and of electricity, but the power 


highest ambition would be attained. 


prayer meeting. 


force of bullets. 


it in print. 


time. 


that Doctor Smith was a Mason. 


fore beware whom you love. 
There are wives loyal, sincere, true- 
hearted, who love criminals—highway- 
men, robbers, burglars and even murder- 
ers. Crime does not obliterate affection. 
If those we love are good, we are made 
better by the relation. If they are vicious 
we are contaminated and debased. 


thé casket slowly passed. 





Doctor Smith, 


——— 


The rich man of my native village, about 
twelve miles south of Rochester, N. Y., 
was Doctor Smith. 
I have pleasant recollections of this ven- 
erable and dignified man, who was truly a 
gentleman of the old school. I was sim- 
ply a boy when this good doctor was liv- 
ing. Boys, like other animals, are pleased 
with attention, particularly if it comes 
from a superior person, or a more elderly 
person, or one occupying a higher position. 
Doctor Smith was exceedingly courteous 
to me, always greeting me when passing, 
whether on the street, at the church or 
elsewhere, and, if the occasion permitted, 
frequently had a kind or encouraging 
word to offer. 
Such courtesies accompanied by such 
dignity as Doctor Smith possessed would . 
have been flattering under any circum- 
stances, but particularly so since this man 
occupied the position of the wealthiest 
man in our locality, and was noted for his 
culture and scientific attainments. 
I can never remember Doctor Smith 
otherwise than as an old man. So far 
back as I can remember his hair was 
white, his face pale, and somewhat 
wrinkled with age. He was not a tall 
man but carried himself erect and iooked 
taller than he actually was. He was not 
a handsome man; his face was long, bis 
nose was long and somewhat pointed, and 
yet he was a fine looking man, 4nd one 
who would attract attention, as out of the 
ordinary, almost anywhere. He looked 
like a student and a thinker. 
Doetor Smith having started his pro- 
fessional career in our village when a 
young man had the complete monopoly of 
all the surrounding country for many 
years, and this practice in connection with 
good management and good investments 
made him a man of wealth. He was an 
excellent physician as physicians went in 
those days. Surely he gave large doses of 
calomel which is largely discarded at the 
present day. He also bled his patients, 
but these vagaries were practiced by all 
of the best physicians at that time, no one 
knowing any better. 
Those were days of stage coaches. The 
stage coach from Rochester passed through 
our village and was the event of each day. 
The stage was one of those big affairs, 
with seats on top for passengers, and an 
enormous rack for carrying trunks behind. 
It was drawn by four dashing, prancing 
horses and was well patronized, usually 
being filled with passengers. Que day as 
the stage went’ down a steep hill at a 
break-neck pace, something broke and the 
ponderous vehicle, with its big load of pas- 
sengers, was thrown into a ravine. 1 do 
not remember that any of the passengers 
were killed, but all were injured, and some 
nearly to the point of death. 


Dr. Smith was called upon to attend 
as many of these injured passengers as 
possible. One of the most seriously in- 
jured, in future years commenced a guit 
against Dr. Smith for malpractice, claim- 
ing that certain bones were not properly 
set, and as a consequence he was some- 
thing of a cripple for life. The trial took 
place in the city of Rochester, and the 
most eminent physicians were called as 
witnesses. Dr. Moore, our most eminent 
surgeon, testified that the plaintiff should, 
after such an injury, be thankful that his 
life had been saved. In other words, Dr. 
Moore deemed the work of Dr. Smith as 
being extraordinarily successful, consider- 
ing the great injury done to the traveler 
by the accident. Therefore, Dr, Smith 
came off victorious. 

Doctor Smith’s house was located near 
the center of the village and connected 
with it was the little office which ad- 
joined the village church. I remember 
having been invited frequently to his 
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as grown’ at our fruit farm. 


CAN as a name.—WBditor. 








year. 


by nurserymen when they are sold. 


tached. 


do serious injury.’ 


paint is dry, thus making an 


ing. 


of the orchard. 


and the varieties on each row. 


several of the same varieties. 





serymen and Seedsmen,. 





Nurserymen are at the mercy of th 


This spring cold weather held on ver 
late. 


in the ground, until late in March. 


trees in full leaf, rendering it impossib] 
to dig trees or plants. 


tress and loss to nurserymen. 
not that nurserymen in these days hav 


quantities of trees, plants ‘and vines, i 


a senson as this. 


the season been prolonged. 


of the colder districts. 


supper. I remember with what dignity 


How solemn were his words of grace at “ 
4 which fruit sold last year in some locali 


and courtly his deportment. Many is the | ties, particularly plums. 


time I have waited in Doctor Smith’s 


items. 
home. I can remember at this moment the - : > 
son, which cannot be easily explained. 


Indeed the i : 
oe wee oe of the spring of- 1899 will go down in his 


The good doctor always dressed in black | Seedsmen as well. 


to be a good one. 


Doctor Smith was a member of the vil- 
age church to which my people belonged 


I can remem ‘ * 
per spring than usual... This fact is more sur- 


prising when we consider the greater pros- 
perity of the country at large thé present 
year over conditions existing the past ten 
years when the nursery and seed business 
has been far better. 


He 





This was a po-| | : 
ition almost of repose, and indeed the When a girl is in love she can never 
quite believe that any married people can 
possibly know just how she feels. 

Intuition in a woman is probably what 
would tell her if she was a man when one 
trouser leg hung down lower than the 


hurch, but I do not doubt that he heard 


ppreciated all the good things, and was 





a new chapel, or anything of that class, | able to criticise all the weak statements of 





other. 


weather, which is always fickle at the 
time when nursery orders are being filled. 


It was impossible to dig trees and 
plants at Rochester, N. Y., owing to frost 
Eight 
days after the frost was out of the ground 
in which currant bushes had been heeled 
the fall previous, cherry and plum trees 
were in full bloom, and many plants and 


Such weather as this causes great dis- 
Were it 


large cellars in which they store large 


would be impossible to fill orders, or to 
conduct business successfully during such 
As it is, with increased 
facilities, such seasons as the past are dis- 
astrous, for the reason that those who 
have intended to order are discouraged by 
the shortness of the season, or are pushed 
to such extremes with pressing work on 
their own farms as to feel unable to at- 
tend to planting of.orchards or fruit gar- 
dens; therefore they do not send orders 
that otherwise they would have sent had 


Another drawback during the past sea- 
son was the severe cold weather which oc- 
curred about mid-winter, which injured, 
or destroyed, fruit bearing trees in many 
Loss by the severe 
winter discouraged people from planting 
as they had planned. A few were also de- 
terred from planting by the low prices at 


Others by the 
scarcity of apple and cherry trees, and the 
necessary advance in prices of these two 
There was a great falling off in 
the planting of strawberries the past sea- 


For one reason and another, the season 


tory as a poor season for nurserymen and 
We are in communica- 
tion with the leading nurserymen and 
seedmen of this country, and are able to 
state positively that it has not been a 
prosperous season for either of these two 
industries. Indeed, seedsmen and nursery- 
men seemed to prophesy in advance that 
the spring season of 1899 was not going 
It is somewhat remark- 
able that the sales of nurserymen of every 
State are affected in precisely the same 
way, all reporting smaller sales the past 


Doétor Smith’s manner of speech was 
He spoke slowly and distinctly, 
enunciating every word with as great 
care in ordinary conversation as most peo- 
ple would in addressing a large audience. 
His conversation impressed me as some- 

q | the latter. 
boy I had never heard any speech like 
Doctor Smith’s, and I concluded that his 
manner of conversing was owing to his 
scientific trend and to his scholarly cul- 
While he made no attempt at be- 
ing an elocutionist, his speech was much 
As a boy it 
was my opinion that if I could ever suc- 
ceed in talking like the good Doctor my 


If Doctor Smith’s conversation was 
dramatic, how much more were his re- 
marks at public gatherings, or at the 
It seemed to me that his 
talks there were far more impressive than 
that of the pastor himself. Doctor Smith 
had a way of biting off his words and of 
throwing them out of his mouth with the 
Indeed, his speech was 
so remarkable I find it difficult to describe 


When the good Doctor died he left this 
church one thousand dollars, or more, the 
sum. to be invested and only the interest 
used for the support of the church for all 


I never knew until the day of his death 
At his 
funeral members of the masonic fraternity 
came to our little village, from the city 


of love is greater than all of these. Love | f Rochester, in full uniform, and were 
is a dangerous thing. It may be encour- | S¢ated with the mourners, As the casket 
aged into life, but it never dies, There- | W48 borne into the church, and again when 


it was carried away, these Masons made 
an archway of their swords under which 


I will close this sketch, which has been 
written at the request of a render of 
Green’s Fruit Grower from Colorado, 
who seems to have been born in my native 
town, and who wants to hear more about 
the old Rush people, by stating that the 
lesson I learned as a boy of Dr. Smith’s 
life was that by attending well to one’s 
business, by economy, thrift and fair deal- 
ing with all, prosperity is a natural result. 


Prize Name for Green’s New Big 


A prize of $25 was offered for the best 
name for the largest of all strawberries 
I have 
awarded the prize to Geraldine Mudge, of 
Olean, N. Y., who suggests the CORSI- 


About Leaving Labels on Trees. 


A reader from Arkansas asks Green’s 
Fruit Grower whether it is best.to. leave 
wooden labels upon apple trees al the 
We assume this man-has reference 
to the labels attached by:a wire to ge 
t is 
not safe to leave these labels upon the 
trees, since the tree will grow and ex- 
pand, and the wire will cut into the bark 
and some times into the wood so that the 
tree will break off where the label is at- 
If the wire on the label is at- 
tached to a branch it could not do much 
harm, but if bound around the body of 
the tree, as it often is, it would be apt to 


If you desire to have a label upon each 
tree you should have a tag four to six 
inches long, painted with white lead; write 
the name with a lead pencil before the 
indelible 
mark, then attach the label to a branch 
of the tree with copper wire large enough 
to stand the wear and tear, and leave 
plenty of space, using sufficient wire to 
allow for expansion of the tree in grow- 


In. planting an orchard, the best plan 
is to make a record in your account book 
of the different varieties in different .parts 
Many fruit growers have 
a map of the orchard, showing each row 
In addition 
to this you should have a tag, as I have 
spoken of, attached to the first tree of 


An Unfavorable Spring for Nur- 
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By way of illustration, the word “‘way” 


.method, or it may be used as the path, the 
road, the avenue of Christ. I will choose 


There was a time when there were no 
path-ways across this continent. John C. 
_Fremont was a path-finder, and a path- 
maker. Think of the hardships and risks 
of the early travelers across this continent 
to the Pacific Coast. The Mormons were 
the early pioneers in crossing the conti- 
nent. Many of the early travelers were 
destroyed by Indians, by fatigue and dis- 
ease, or were lost in the devious trails over 
prairie, mountain and desert. How many 
have been lost, or been caused great pain 
and tribulation, in not having found the 
way of Christ. 


Later, ways of iron have been laid 
across the continent. There is the South- 
ern Pacific railroad, Union Pacific, North- 
ern Pacific and the Canadian Pacific. Since 
these ways have been prepared at great 
expense, and great suffering on the part 
of the engineers, and other workers, how 
much easier it is to find our way across 
the mountains and plains. 


On my way to the Pacific Coast I 
crossed the Rocky Mountains from Den- 
ver by the Rio Grande railroad. This road 
reaches the summit of the mountains by 
circuitous routes, winding here and there, 
and going long distances in order to reach 
the elevation by gradual slopes. There is 
no straight pathway over the mountains. 
Man is limited in his efforts, but Christ is 
not limited. He has made a straight path- 
way if we would only follow in it. But 
since we are imperfect, we do not follow 
perfectly the pathway He has made; there- 
fore our pathways are crooked in reach- 
ing the spiritual elevations on the moun- 
tain tops. 


On the western side of the mountains 
we strike the desert—dry, dusty, hot, 
eternally parched -with drouth. On the 
pathway to heaven we sometimes pass 
through the desert of doubt and back- 
sliding. 
I returned by the way of the Coast Line 
railroad and the Northern Pacific. I had 
been told about the grandeur of Mt. 
Shasta, and watched with longing eyes for 
the moment when we shouid pass close by 
that beautiful mountain. When we 
reached the spot, clouds enveloped us, and 
though we looked eagerly we could seé 


completely enveloped in fog and hidden 
from our view. Visitors to Mount Blane 
often depart without getting a gslimpse of 
the mountain on account of clouds. How 
often spiritual blessings are near us and 
within our reach, and yet so utterly ob- 
scured from our view that we are uncon- 
scious of their presence. We are like the 
man working the mud-rake, over whom a 
golden crown is suspended, but he does 
not know of its presence. - 
In the Alps, in Switzerland, I passed up 
into the region of the clouds, I had to 
raise my umbrella to keep off the rain. 
But I climbed still higher, and finally 
found the clouds beneath my feet, and the 
bright sunshine over and around me. 
Everything below seemed to be enveloped 
in cloud and storm, but above and around 
me everything was bright and beautiful. 
It. is possible in our earthiy experience, 
through the way of Christ, to rise above 
‘the clouds and storms that oppress. us, 
and reach the clear atmosphere and the 
sunshine aboye. 


In Palestine the roads are not so numer- 
ous, nor so carefully made, as in many 
other portions of the country. They weré 
particularly rough and narrow in the days 
of Christ. If one lost his way there he 
might be attacked by robbers and lose ‘his 
life. There were no stage coaches or 
railroad trains in Christ’s time, there- 
fore the traveler’had to find his own way. 
He had to know the way. It seems to me 
that this was the thought that Christ had 
in His mind. Everybody then desired to 
know for himself the way to Jerusalem, 
to Jericho, to Galilee, to Bethlehem and 
to heaven. Now we need not know_the 
way about this country because we are 
guided by the tracks of steel. Since to 
know the way was so much more import- 
ant in Christ’s time, how beautiful the 
figure when Christ said, “I am the Way.” 
It was something that all of his hearers 
could understand perfectly. 
Mankind is always searching for a bet- 
ter way. We desire to learn the better 
way of living, a better form of hygiene, a 
better care of our health, a better way of 
building our houses that they may gather 
the sunshine and fresh air. Better ways 
are desired in every department of life, 
whether in the country, or in the city, on 
the plains, or in the mountains, therefore 
for us the words come with great power— 
“T am the Way.” 


In Palestine, the paths, or ways, were 
narrow, winding and often obstructed. 
When a prince, or a king, traveled over 
these roads, a force of men were sent on 
in advance to prepare the way. The duty 
of these men was to remove obstructions, 
widen the path, to make smooth the rough 
places, for the prince or the king. Christ 
has made the way, not only for the rich 
and great, but for the poor and down- 
trodden, the unfortunate, the stricken, the 
helpless and infirm. 


Making a Home Market for 
Fruits. 








Written for Green’s Frult Grower by 
A. A. HALLADAY. 





To secure a home market for fruit, 
which by the way, is the very best market 
that can be had, we must grow the best 
fruit of the best varieties that can be ob- 
tained, pick and handle with the greatest 
care, grade and pack honestly in new, 
clean baskets and place it on the market 
while it is perfectly fresh. 

In making a home market for our fruits 
it will be found that “looks” will go a long 
way towards success. For instance, A 
and B own fruit farms near a thriving 
city or town. Both grow good fruit and 
both seek for a home market. A being a 
man who takes pride in himself, and also 
in his business, secures 2 good team, has 
hig name and that of his farm neatly 
painted on his wagon, uses new, clean 
baskets for his fruit, carefully and hon- 
estly assorts and grades the fruit, plainly 
stamps his name and the grade of fruit 
the baskets contain on each basket. He 
makes himself clean and tidy and presents 
his goods to his customers in a gentle- 
manly and businesslike manner. Shows 
them as nearly as possible the difference 
in the grades and asks the customer to 
kindly. report to him the next time he 
calis, if he does not find the fruit just as 
represented. 

This man has created a favorable im- 
pression, and even if he asks a few cents 
more for his fruit it is certain to sell. 
This man has watched his trees and plants 
from the time they were planted. They 
have been made to do their best, and the 
returns show it. He has had no occasion 
to find fault with the stock the nursery- 
man sent him, for he has done his share in 
the care he has given to it. 

B, whose fruit we will say is as good 
while it is on the trees or vines as A’s, 
ig one of those men (of whom there are 
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may be used as the plan, the scheme, the 


nothing of Mt. Shasta;.the mountain was | 


large territory. 


fruit 


clear gain. 


ropes, 


look for customers. 


of Jit. 


the fact that 


growing them. 


overproduction. 
greater will 


will decrease it. 


for it. 


the berries at once, 


earefully in 


grades. 


rest of the box. 


so that every basket 


balance by six p. m. 


in this. manner the 


he sold them for 18, 
raspberries. 


ries selling for four 


berries sold here. 


supply of our berries. 


these people knew it. 
There is 


up fruits, to pay 


charges. 


market. 


ket for his product, 


ratile-trap. of a wagon, 
hitches his old rattle bones of a horse with 
an old harness tied up with strings and 
and then he, wearing the same 
clothes he has worn while milking the 
cows and feeding the pigs, is ready to 
He arrives in town, 
himself and his fruit covered witht dust; 
but it seems to be a bad day for selling 
fruit; no one seems to care to buy. 
gets discouraged, and keeps dropping his 
price, and when it is time to go home the 
bulk of his load is’ still unsold, and he is 
willing to almost give it away to get rid 
He has not only. killed. his own 
chances for making a home market, but 
he has injured the market for any one 


after. they come from the fields, and pack 
the baskets, 
The baskets are filled rounding 
full and the top layer is turned hulls 
down, being very careful the berries in the 
top layer are no better than those in the 
1 employ pickers enough 
to pick the-beds all over in the forenoon, 


the same day it is picked, the first load 
going to market about 11 a. m. 


stood with my marketmen that should any 
customer complain of any box of my ber- 
ries he is to give him another box and 
charge the same back to me. 
The first season my berries wefe sold 


know just what he could do with them, 
as my price seemed high to him, so I paid 
him 8 cents per basket for selling them 
and I made my own price. 


box for strawberries, 
Last season was a record- 


breaker for strawberries, good native ber- 


25 cents, but I made a contract with the 
same marketman to take all my ‘No. 1 
berries at 15 cents and the bulk of the 
crop sold for i7, 18, 20 and 25 cents. 
few at the last end were sold at 15 cents, 
Our market was flooded with berries. They 
were shipped in here on the cars and 
brought in on teams and offered at any 
price to get rid of them. 
brought as much per box as many of the 


. Oceasionally a customer would try a 
cheap lot, but almost invariably came back 
to my berries, claiming that they were 
cheapest in the end. People knew that my 
berries were fresh, and they had learned 
that they could depend on getting what 
they were paying for. 
mon thing when our noon load was de- 
livered at the market to find a dozen or 
more people, and many times teams from 
neighboring villages waiting to secure a 


Many of these teams had driven past 
other fruit farms and come five or six 
miles to get these berries, that were really 
no better berries; except that they were 
fresh picked, clean and honestly assorted 
and packed and the baskets were full, and 


no money in growing poor 
fruit, and there is certainly none in mar- 
keting good fruit in a slip-shod manner, 
The finest California fruits would not bring 
enough in our eastern market, if it was 
put up in the ordinary manner of putting 


A good home market is by far the best 
Of course we can not all se- 
cure a home market, but when eastern 
fruit growers have learned to assort their 
fruits as closely as the California fruit is 
assorted, then will he find a better mar- 


prices therefor. People will buy ripe fruit, 
fresh picked from the trees, or vines, as 
long as it can be obtained, but when this 
is not to be had they will buy the best 
they can get, even to the beautiful Cali- 
fornia fruit that was picked green, and 
has about as much real fruit taste as a 
good clean poplar chip. 

Personally we have no use for this kind. 
We prefer home grown and home canned 
fruits to any California fruit we have ever 
seen in our Hastern market. 

Mapledell Fruit Farm, Windham 
County, Vt. 


anomunase — 
The Way and Other Ways. many), who think “anything is good 
enough,” collects all the old, moldy 


boxes, barrels and baskets, gathers his 
in the easiest manner 
dumps it into the boxes or barrels, being 
very careful not to give more than honest 
measure, and if a little less, it is so much 
He loads them into an old 
to which he 


that the market is glutted with fruit. 
And so it is—with his kind. The demand 
for A’s fruit will increase from year to 
year, while B will become discouraged and 
soon give up fruit growing as a bad job. 
More than twenty years ago, when I be- 
gan furnishing plums for our home mare 
ket there were many people here who had 
never seen a. good plum. 
fruits had not then found their way into 
our Eastern markets.) 
time I have never been able to supply the 
demand for my plums, notwithstanding 
are 
I now have many young 
trees just coming into bearing, and have 
this season planted out 300 more. 
in the near future to be able to meet all 
demands for this, to me, most desirable 
of the smaller fruits. 
We should strive to produce a larger 
quantity of No. 1 fruit, and a much small- 
er quantity of inferior fruit. 
in a great measure, solve the problem of 
The better the fruit the 
be the amount consumed, 
Good fruits fresh from the tree, or vine, 
will increase our appetites in about the 
same ratio that poor, half-ripened fruit 


And since 


many others 


My own experience in marketing straw- 
berries will show that people do appre- 
ciate good fruit, and are willing to pay 
For the past three years I have 
soid afl my berries (both strawberries and 
raspberries) to our leading marketman, for 
the reason that he was willing to take all 
at a price which I considered better than 
to peddle them myself. 
I use only new baskets, standard size. 


(They hold a quart, even full.) And Kein- 
.ett’s patent display crate, that. shows all 


I assort all berries 


making two 


reaches the customer 


and the 
It .is always under- 


marketman did not 


That season 
20 and 25 cents per 
and 20 cents for 


and six baskets for 


A 


Yet my seconds 


It was no uncom- 


the transportation 


and secure better 








—Resp., J. W. H., Newton, Ill 


‘Report from Illinois. 


Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y.: 


Dear Sir—If you are interested in a re- 
port on fruit prospects in this county (Jas- 
per) the following is substantially correct 
and the same will perhaps hold good for 
this part of the State: 
plums and pears, two-thirds bloom of cher- 
ries, apple orchards, 12 years and over, 
immense bloom; younger orchards from 
one-fifth to full bloom; owing to locality 
and treatment the average would perhaps 
be one-half full bloom. 

The bloom began to open about April4 
25th and is now falling. During this time 
we have had fine sunshine until this morn- 
ing we had rain here, seeming to cover a 
I believe apples will stick. 


Full bloom of 


possible, 


He 


(California 


that 


I hope 


This will, 








She Likes It. 


subscription. 


else. ; how to mix spraying material, ete., and 

Now, kind friends, this is no fancy | Could find nothing, when along comes Fruit 
picture. I can show you just such Grower sprinkled all over with spray. 
men as I have described. Every} Zero went to 25 here in February. My 
market has them. B will tell you} Loudon raspberry came out all right. 


Abundance plum badly frozen, but weré 
full of bloom and are mostly coming out 
green. I kave a few blooms on my Early 
Triumph peach.—E. Coombe, Ills. 


Advice Wanted. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Editor—I am a reader of your val- 
uable paper and think it as good an agri- 
cultural paper as I have taken. I want 
to convert a small stone house into a dry 
house to dry fruit. I do not know how 
to ventilate it to let off the steam 
from the fruit. I wish some readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower would give a plan 
and publish in Fruit Grower.—E. L. 
Jones, Oak Ridge Fruit Farm, Elk Falls, 
Kansas, 








Report from Iowa. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I saw a very gloomy report from South 
Central Iowa so send one from Clarke 
County. Our cherries: Russian varieties, 
Bessarabian, Griotte Du Nord and King’s 
Morello, Early Richmond, Montmorency, 
Dyehouse, English Morello and Wragg are 
loaded with buds. Pear trees not even 
the tips killed. Green’s pears have buds, 
Raspberries, blackcaps, Palmer, Older, 
Conrath and Kansas well leafed out. Co- 
lumbian partially frozen out. Plum trees, 
American variéty, very full of buds, with 
Japan Abundance not nearly so many. 
Blackberries, Snyder all right, but West- 
ern Triumph pretty well killed, except the 
small ones. Strawberries look well with 
the #xception of Marshall—a good many 
of these are gone. Gooseberries and cur- 
rants couldn’t do better, if they mature 
all the bloom on them and what apples we 
have, Maiden Blush, Winesap and Ro- 
man Stem have abundance of buds. 
I think our prospect for fruit is excel- 
lent with the exception of peaches. We 
had little seedlings that came up last 
spring, came through all right, while the 
three or four-year-old ones are killed one- 
half or two-thirds. Now, why is that? 
And location may have had something 
to do with it, for the blackberries on the 
east hillside are the badly frozen ones, 
while the ones on a west or lower location. 
are all alive. 
I would like to hear from the man who 
wrote of success with dewberries. Ours 
are said to be genuine Lucretia and they 
vine enough but don’t bear. I’ve tried 
mtilching them and letting them go; have 
pruned them long and short, but three or 
four boxes of berries from 50 vines don’t 
pay; so I’m going to dig them up unless 
I strike some new way of dealing with 
them.—Resp’y, Mrs. J. A. L., Oreola, ia. 


Protection for New Fruits. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Once more on a law to protect fruit 
growers in the new productions. One, 
Jacob Moore, has put in what he calls a 
reply to my article on a law to protect 
originators of new fruits. I think a man 
that will wilfully falsify a man’s article 
and make reference to outside matter ¢n- 
tirely false, might need a law to restrain 
him from stealing an originatur’s fruit. 
My experiments are only with the apples. 
Mr. Burbank operates in all manner of 
fruits, but has Mr. Burbank, or any other 
man, tested more seedlings of the apple 
than I have, and with as good results? 
As to my process of operating,t Mr. Moore 
wilfully falsifies. Many times my mode of 
operating has gone through the press, s0 
that he can’t. plead that his false state- 
ments were from ignorance. When a 
man puts a statement in the press he 
should know whether it is true or false. 
He speaks of the law of generation or of 
reproduction—of like producing its like if 
unadulterated. But our apples are all a 
mass of mongrels of endless degree of 
crossing, and there is no known law by 
which the progeny of a mongrel can be 
told until it develops, hence the endless 
number of failures of those fertilizing by 
hand over a mongrel of some uulooked-for 
form, color or quality. It’s a mongrel 
every time, whether fertilized by hand or 
by the process of nature when planted in 
near proximity of varieties. 

But what one of the manipulators can 
show apples so produced as fine as the 
Wealthy, Peter, Lou, Martha and Flor- 
ence, and more than twenty equally fine 
not yet named and all ironclad in tree, 
succeeding in all climates where tried. 
Mr. Burbank Iumps his varied class of 
seedlings at 20,000,000. Now then, what 
proportion are of sterling worth, or out of 
all what has he got that is of greater 
worth to the world than the Wealthy and 
Peter apples? And so on to the end of 
his list, each offset with a nice, new, iron- 
clad apple, good for all parts of the world 
where trees grow. And I don’t ask for 
a law to protect me as originator, or in 
other words, a law to fatten lawyers, for 
no law can be so made as to prevent 
stealing, but can very easily hurt new 
claimants that chance to show a similar- 
ity, and especially so with the class of ap- 
ples I have sent out, and am now propa- 
gating. But as to the law they can’t get 
it. And that is what hurt Mr. Moore. 
He saw I had killed his pet.—Peter M. 
Gideon, Excelsior, Minn. 








Raspberries in Wisconsin, 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

In your last issue you speak of Mr. W. 
H. Shaul, of Central Iowa, stating that 
Loudon red raspberry stood 24 degrees be- 
low zero without injury. I feel author- 
ized to speak for Northern Wisconsin as 
I have a few of what are generally con- 
sidered the hardiest varieties of plants 
and trees. The Loudon red raspberry is 
king. Although the thermometer reached’ 
51 degrees below zero here the past win- 
ter, the Loudon catne out sound to within 
a few inches of the tops without any pro- 
tection whatever, while Columbians, by 
the side of them, were killed to within a 
few inches of the ground. Black caps 
such as Gregg were also killed to the 
ground. Warly Richmond cherries seem 





I consider the last number of the Fruit 
Grower worth to me more than the year’s 
I had hunted the house all 
over to find something on spraying and 


spraying of orehard trees with Lo 
purple would aa 
through the orchard. I have not, howe" 
had personal experience in such 


to keep them, elean of rough _— tf 
careful not scrape so as to woun 
trees.—Editor). 


years ago bore more fruit last y¢ 
double the number of Cuthberts. 
Loudon has wintered in fine shape * 
the Cuthberts are three-fourths 

















































ing turned brown, Tlemish Beauty pr 
were ‘killed to the ground.’ Whitney « 
apples are badly damaged. {ndus 
gooseberry and Pay’s currant seem ; 
all right. ‘Out of eight different kinds 
grapes, the Concord seems to be the «: 
one that is not badly damaged, altho, 
these plants and trees are young, none 
them having been set out more than ; 
years.—F’, W. N., Eau Claire, Wiscong 





































































































































































































































What Women Want. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


In reply to your card requesting ¢) 
gestions for the improvement of your m 
excellent paper will ask your conside 
tion of a woman’s idea. I think if 
had a woman’s column or two for : 
exchange of ideas or experiences y 
woman’s work, the paper might be ;} 
improved for her benefit. I would furt) 
suggest that the department be made 
practical as possible and entirely dey 
of sickly sentiment to which a great m; 
women are particularly prong especi: 
in letter writing. As a near-by edi 
once remarked in print, “When 
women learn to quite writing letters? 
would have the letters treat of fruit 
ing to the extent of her own efforts, x 
try, the dairy, flowers, bees, housewo; 
fancy work and anything that is likely 
prove kelpful to woman, and if necesg; 
draw her mind off from herself and } 
troubles, rather than to encourage a; 
cital of what rarely excites sympathy, }; 
only gratifies curiosity. Then not 4 
smallest consideration will be the finang 
benefit that may possibly come from ;: 
effort to help each other. The colum 
might be presided over by the editor, 
chief, or by a competent lady. 

For my own part I have dropped fr 
my list of subscriptions this year eve 
thing that does not show a disposition 
help as well as entertain. I will be wi 
ing to take even the present war as a iy 
of tradition if by so doing my time ¢ 
be given to profitable work or ready 
Let the men fight and entertain each oth 
with tales of war and political strife, } 
let not woman’s time be spent with si 
jects from which she can derive no be 
efit and can not control.—S. L. J. 
Note—All right. Let our lady read 
respond to the above—C, A. Gre 
Editor. 


Hints on Butter Making. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The ability to make good butter is wor 
money to the farmer’s wife in these di 
when so much of an*inferior quality | 
thrust upon the market. Every part 
the work requires care and cle 
from the time the milking is done in 4 
birn yard, to the moment when the goli 
rolls are delivered to the city custome 
Use cnly the best quality of table sult, 
amount required usually being one ov 
to a pound of butter. Work it jnst_enwy 
to take out every particle of’ butter(y 
and ‘kept it in a cool place to insure) 
keeping perfectly fresh. f 
A great deal depends upon the care 
the crocks or pans in which the milk 
kept. They should be washed as soon 
possible after being used, and kept clei 
and ‘free from rust. Rinse first with ¢ 
water, then wash thoroughly inside x 
outside with hot water in which enouf 
Pearline has been dissolved to make 
good suds. Give particular attention 
the seams if you use cans, J'inish | 
rinsing with scalding water, wipe 1d: 
then set them right side up in the fre 
air and sunshine, and they will be swe 
and clean. It is an error to turn the 
upside down on a table or to hang the 
in that position on a stake, for hot air! 
steam rises, and has no way of escap 
consequently condenses in the cans, cé!! 
ing them to sour. A great deal of mil 
is tainted in this way. A rusty can show! 
never be used as it imparts a foreig 
flavor to the milk. Churns should } 
cleaned in the same way. 
If you have a running spring of clei} 
cold water have a little house built ové 
it, and set your milk cans in the wate 
It is an ideal place for a dairy, and it wi 
cost very little to build the spring hous 
—H. J. C. 


































Grand Rapids, March 27, 189% 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Will you please answer in your Fra 
Grower the following: I sow my pea 
orchard to rye; when is it proper time! 
turn it under for green manure? Is it be 
ter to wait until the rye is in milk or t 
it under sooner?—An old subscriber, 
M. K. 

(Reply: It is a disputed question as 4 
when is the best time to turn under " 
in order to fertilize the ground. Rye 
not greatly enrich the ground in 4j 
event, but tends to loosen the ground 
is thus beneficial to ciayey soils. tf ta 
rye is plowed under when cne foot lis 
you will get nearly all the root grow 
and considerable !eaf and branch and * 
will rot quick. If you do not plow 
rye under until it is fully grown the sira! 
is liable to clog the plow. It is probabl 
that the most good can be secured # 
plowing under.the rye when the grain | 
in the milk, as you suggest, but = 
straw will impede cultivation and pam 
ing.—Lditor). 


Spray Question. 
I would like to-have this answered # 
our next issue: F 
No. 1. Will spraying with London P" 


ple on apple trees hurt cow or sheep M 
ning on pasture by dropping on the £2 


No. 2. Would it be any benefit io st! 


appie trees to get rough bark and mid 
off them? 


- sal abl 
Please answer through your vail’ 


paper.—E. E. Carlton, So. Sterling, Pew 


(Reply: I do not think that an ordinal 






injure the stock ru 


an aul 
le tre 


No. 2. I recommend scraping 4D 2) 


‘ 





Loudon in Massachusetts 


Dear Sir: 


ed t™ 
ar tht 
ThA 
hill 
deud 


The Loudon raspberries plant 













— 
eC. 








to be all right. Abundance and Burbank 
plums are badly damaged, the wood hay- 





Yours for goods true to naw 
Anna B. L., Taunton, Mass. 
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WOMEN’S DEI 
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“The hand that ro 
rules the world. 
Di saisuiinsternoot 


My Old H 





(written by a Lady of 


I bail once more my nati 


i y snement of 
still in my tenem nt ¢ 
Bt yith many favors bie 
Now He who placed the 


Can prop it up another 


t+ 


If He should think it | 


ng hath it stood, throu; 
Lo praved life’s fearfu 
While many a stronger 
The reason why. we can 
But what to us seems u 
The Builder knows fu! 


But now ’tis weather-wo 
The Summer’s heat and 
Pierce through the wa 
"Tig like a garment, so ¥ 
T> mend there seems no 
So gone is warp and w 


The tottering pillars are 
The poor old rusty hing 
The windows, too, are 
These slight discomforts 
For, looking darkly throu 
We catch a hopefui glea 


Nature and reason tell 1 
This withered frame er 
When, where, or how’s 
We'll leave that to the 
And trust His wisdom to 
The taking of it down. 


And when you see it pros 


Let not a tear bedim yor 
The tenant is not here. 
But just beyond time's li 
She finds some quiet resti 
No more to date her ye 


And, though she walks w 
The world will move ju 
‘Tis meet it*should be 
Let each his house in ord 
That he may leave with 
Whenever called to ~*~ 


ONLY A WOMAN’ 





Coffin N 





Written for Green's Fr 
regular correspondent 


It is not work that ma 
80 jaded and tired, but 
the victims expressed it 
to do, it seems as if I 
nails every day.” Ther 
working women, the b 
feels it a sin to sit dow 
one thing to another in 
and jwith lame back 
wondiers why she never 
the planning housekeey; 
all out and arranges t 
can be done by forethe 
by one of my neighbor: 
in her family, father, m 
all employed in store 
the day, and only ‘‘mo 
home comfortable. M.: 
be bed-ridden with her 
says: “I must be up ar 
of all, she plans wisely 
plans. Her limbs are 
thought ‘is how to say 
wonderful how much ¢: 
line by planning. For i 
table is twice as long a 
family, but she has the 
over half of it where 
meals and the other sid 
ing dishes and she eat 
Without leaving her s« 
the window are two s 
tain in front and he 
dishes used every day a1 
steps to the pantry. } 
lay out money to the he 
considers it economy t 
Tefrigerator and to k« 
of ice. Then she bu: 
meat that can be cook 
pared for the luncheons 
every day for husband 
not able to make the | 
Pays a neighbor for ke 
and that helps her wid 
is here and most wome 
the extra work and the 
done before hot weath 
idea away. Don't driv 
With worry. Carefully ] 
the day’s work and d 


much. You will be ast 
More is done than whe 
ters, 


MISTAKEN 


The very hardest tan 
keeper to unravel is the 
Good country girls, ofte 
homes, want a change. 
Sire to live in the city, 
hire out for awhile, bt 
8S good as you are” feeli 
that is encountered is t 
With the family. Said 
very nice girl in the 
and modest. I do not f: 
She is, but I see so lit 
and there are so many 
Consult him about tha 
Maggie to sit at table 
& girl who Iet 
as kitchen maid, whe 
very considerate of | 
she was not permitted t 
the family. Girls shoul 
Hon from a business | 
Man who sweeps out t 
errands, but never ex] 
the “Boss.” There is 1 
the housekeeper also. 
Tights that ought to 
Spected. Her comfort n 
especially as to a we 
and she should be giv 
day for rest and recr 
irl cannot be a machi 
Provided for her will m 
nest in her work. He 
off Ought all to be ar 
egins and her hours o: 
Neither should she be 
mM case of necessity. 
tule: don’t nag or scold 
be tried, and the girl m: 
Make mistakes, but ha 
Prove in private and gi 
word when possible. 

Would you advise ¢ 
Service?’ In most cas: 
‘nce to working in factor 
@ stores. With a cox 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 








“The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.’’ 


—_—_—_—_——— 


My Old House. 





(Written by a Lady of Ninety-four Years.) 


J hail once more my natal day, 
still in my tenement of clay, 
Vith many favors blest. 
Now He who placed the structure here 
Can prop it up another year, 
If He should think it best. 


Long hath it stood, through snows and rains, 
And braved life’s fearful hurricanes, 
While many a stronger fell— 
The reason why. we cannot see, 
But what to us seems mystery 
Tne Buliider knows fuli well. 


But now ’tis weather-worn and old; 

The Summer’s heat and Winter's cold 
Pierce through the walls and roof. 

‘Tis like a garment, so worn out 

To mend there seems no whereabout, 
So gone is warp and woof. 


The tottering pillars are all weak, 

The poor old rusty hinges creak, 
The windows, too, are dim. 

These slight discomforts we'll let pass, 

For, looking darkly through a glass, 
We catch 3 hopeful gleam. 


Nature and reason tell us all 

This withered frame ere long must fall; 
When, where, or how’s unknown. 

We'll leave that to the Architect, 

And trust His wisdom to direct 
The taking of it down. 


And when you see it prostrate Ile, 

Let not a tear bedim your eye, 
The tenant is not here. 

But just beyond time’s little space 

She finds some quiet resting place, 
No more to date her year. 


And, though she walks with you no more, 
The world will move just as before; 
‘Tis meet it should be so. 
Let each his house in order set, 
That he may leave without regret, 
Whenever called to go. 
~—-Boston Transcript. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGATS 


Coffin Nails. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


It is not work that makes us women look 
s0 jaded and tired, but worry. As one of 
the victims expressed it: ‘I have so much 
to do, it seems as if I was driving coffin 
nails every day.” There are two kinds of 
working women, the bustling sister that 
feels it a sin to sit down and rushes from 
one thing to another in a pell-mell fashion 
and jwith lame back and aching limbs, 
wonders why she never gets through; and 
the planning housekeeper, that thinks it 
all out and arranges beforehand. What 
can be done by forethought is illustrated 
by one of my neighbors. There are four 
in her family, father, mother, boy and girl, 
all employed in store and shop through 
the day, and only “mother” to make the 
home comfortable. Many women would 
be bed-ridden with her infirmities, but she 
says: “I must be up and doing,” and best 
of all, she plans wisely and carries out her 
plans. Her limbs are so stiff, her whole 
thought is how to save steps, and it is 
wonderful how much can be done in that 
line by planning. For instance, the dining 
table is twice as long as necessary for her 
family, but she has the white cloth spread 
over half of it where her family sit for 
meals and the other side is used for wash- 
ing dishes and she can pack them away 
without leaving her seat. Again, under 
the window are two shelves with a cur- 
tain in front and here she places the 
dishes used every day and that saves many 
steps to the pantry. She knows how to 
lay out money to the best advantage. She 
considers it economy to buy a first-class 
Tefrigerator and to keep a good supply 
of ice. Then she buys large pieces of 
meat that can be cooked at once and pre- 
pared for the luncheons she has to put up 
every day for husband and son. She is 
not able to make the bread or cake, but 
pays a neighbor for keeping her supplied 
and that helps her widowed friend. June 
is here and most women are crushed with 
the extra work and the thought it must be 
done before hot weather. But put that 
idea away. Don’t drive your coftin nails 
With worry. Carefully plan in the morning 
the day’s work and do not lay out. too 
much. You will be astonished how much 
— is done than when you rushed mat- 
ers, 


MISTAKEN PRIDE. 


The very hardest tangle for the house- 
keeper to unravel is the servant question. 
(rood country girls, often with comfortable 
homes, want a change, and especially de- 
Sire to live in the city, so they decide to 
hire out for awhile, but go with a “I’m 
4s good as you are” feeling. The first snag 
that is encountered is the sitting at table 
with the family. Said a lady, “I have a 
very nice girl in the kitchen, intelligent 
and modest. I do not feel any better than 
she is, but I see so little of my husband 
and there are so many things I want to 
consult him about that I do not want 
Maggie to sit at table with us.” I knew 
& girl who lIet go a fine chance 
as kitchen maid, where the lady was 
very considerate of her help,. because 
she was not permitted to sit at table with 
the family. Girls should look at the ques- 
ton from a business point, more like a 
tian who sweeps out the office and does 
errands, but never expects to dine with 
the “Boss.” There is much to be said to 
the housekeeper also. The servant has 
Tights that ought to be religiously re- 
Spected. Her comfort must be considered, 
€specially as to a well-appointed room, 
aid she should be given a part of every 
day for rest and recreation. A young 
girl cannot be a machine, and recreation 
hb aye for her will make her more ear- 
oe ae work. Her duties and times 

eae Bar to be arranged before she 
Stealing 3 = hours of leisure respected. 
Menon “ep she be disturbed except 
cea of necessity. Another important 
“om ep t nag or ‘scold; the patience will 
aes : And the girl may be bungling and 
ae meen sia, but have patience. Re- 
coe in private and give an encouraging 

" when possible, 

‘ W ould you advise girls to go out to 

“ert In Most cases, yes, in prefer- 
a working in factories or being clerks 

ores. With a considerate mistress, 


“were covered with morning glories. 





the girl will lead a healthy life, will have 
time for relaxation .and get: more money. 
All she earns is her’s absolutely and if 
economical much can be put in the bank 
for her old age. I have known servant 
girls that invested in real estate and were 
comfortably off in their old age; also the 
true friends, after years of service, to the 
families. The servant-girl question needs 
to be viewed with more common sense on 
both sides. 
A POVERTY CURE. 

“What are you-going to do now?” asked 
a friend of the young man that had made 
a bad business failure. “Go home and 
get acquainted with my wife and chil- 
dren,” was the answer. He accepted a 
clerkship and his mind being relieved from 
tremendous responsibility he could afford 
time to be happy with his family. 

“I tell you,” said a friend, ‘this losing 
money is a grand ‘cure’ sometimes. 
I knew a lady that married a well-off mer- 
chant. She was such an invalid that she 
was in bed three days out of six. The 
crash came; not only was the money all 
gone, but her husband died. She would 
have followed him speedily but there were 
two delicate children. What could she do 
to prevent being separated from them? 
Some years of her early life were passed on 
a farm where she was particularly inter- 
ested in the dairy. She would keep cows 
and sell milk. She moved on the outskirts 
of the city, sold her piano, bought two 
cows and morning and evening delivered 
the milk to her customers. Her old friends 
admired her pluck and she soon had so 
many families to supply she bought more 
cows and hired a strong boy to do the 
rough work. Best of all, her outdoor life 
restored her health.” 

This stern cure came to a young man 
after he had spent thousands of dollars 
in doctoring and had a cabinet filled with 
bottles, all the different medicines he had 
taken. The failure of a bank swept away 
all his money and with a groan he mur- 
mured, ‘‘I shall die now surely.” 

“No, you won't,” said a friend. “Hire 
out in the country and go to work.’ 
Strange to relate, after he had stopped 
trying to get well, health came from plain 
food and from having to work in the open 
air. 

Said a professor in a college: “I have 
often noticed that the young men who are 
supplied with plenty of money rarely value 
their privileges or make their mark in the 
world. It is the boy that has to work, as 
well as study, that is apt to be heard from 
in after life.’ “The Poverty Cure” is 
not an easy one, and when we have to 
take it we are apt to think we are ill used 
and miserable. But it will make it much 
easier and perhaps hasten the cure if we 
take it patiently and look for the silver 
lining to every cloud. 


YOUNG GIRLS AND THE TABLE. 


One beautiful way that “sister” can 
make home attractive and refined is to 
have an oversight of the dining room and 
table. There may not be the finest of 
linen and expensive dishes, but the exer- 
cise of taste and a love of order will pro- 
duce a charming appearance and make 
the plainest of meals delightful. Some- 
thing in the plant line can always be had 
for the center of the table, and it not only 
gives a refined appearance, but teaches 
refinement and suggests subjects for con- 
versation. In summer and fall something 
pretty can always be found and a garden, 
even if there is a very small space back 
of the house can furnish pretty things in 
the plant line. One young girl, living on 
a city street, had very little yard, but 
there were kitchen windows and_ these 
She 
was up in time every morning to pick some 
for the breakfast table. On mamma’s birth- 
day she had her plate surrounded by the 
lovely flowers and a vase of them in the 
center of the table. There was room in 
the little yard for a stretch of wire near 
the back fence and a row of sweet peas 
made lovely bouquets for the table. A 
south window in winter held plants enough 
to trim with. Now it was the striped 
Wandering Jew or a thrifty umbrella plant 
or a geranium in bloom. On her birthday 
she had some crocus and tulip bulbs given 
her and in spring the lovely flowers were 
a delight to the whole family. The chil- 
dren’s manners were softened and there 
was no squabbling at the table, the plants 
often suggested subjects to talk about. 
The little ones were taught to be neat and 
orderly and there was a refined look to 
the table even though the tablecloth and 
napkins were coarse. Such a difference to 
the house next door where “sister” was 
too busy and didn’t seem to care to oversee 
the table and help mother to make meal- 
time enjoyable. ‘I want some butter!’ 
“Give me a dab at that butter,” cried the 
six-year-old boy once at their table. But 
all the children were talking at once and 
no one heeded him until the child stood up 
in his chair and reaching far over “to get 
a dab at the butter,” he fell full length on 
the table, making the dishes rattle. I hope 
the elder sisters that read this will resolve 
to make the home table as neat and pretty 
as possible. Truly, it is missionary work. 


A GOOD FERTILIZER. 


He was the ugliest, most ill-natured eur 
that ever cursed the neighborhood. He 
barked at the postman, ran after the chil- 
dren and even bit the heels of the min- 
ister when he rang Miss Phemie’s door 
bell. Only respect for this dear old maid, 
so kind in sickness and ever ready to do 
a kindness, and who thought the dog per- 
fection, kept us from quietly putting him 
out of the way. But Fido sueeumbed at 
last to old age and choking from a 
ehicken bone and I went over to find Miss 
Phemie in tears and the dear departed 
stretched out on the parlor sofa. “To 
think,’ said she, “Mr. Smith offered to 
throw dear I‘ido out on his manure pile 
and not charge a cent for the job!’ “‘Look 
here,” said I, “let me have him and I will 
make a bed for him close to a pure white 
rose.””’ This seemed to comfort her and 
I dug the grave near to the roots of 
my favorite rose bush, and enjoyed 
the work keenly; for once Fido 
would be placed where he would do 
some good. The next June my rosebush 
outdid itself, the buds were many and 
perfect. I kept Miss Phemie’s vases sup- 
plied with the lovely things and she seemed 
thankful. once adding, ‘“They are so sweet, 
somehow they make me think of poor, 
dear Fido.” Now, when there are dead 
pets in the neighborhood combine kindness 
with usefulness and bury the dear re- 
mains by the grape vines or in the rose- 
bed or close to the apple tree. 


Farm Telephones. 


In those sections where a telephone sys- 
tem has been adopted, it has proven in the 
highest degree satisfactory. The writer 
investigated a system in Putnam Co., ILll., 
and the benefits that were evidently de- 
rived from it exceeded his expectations. It 
places the farmer in communication with 
the town and his neighbors. In a minute 
he can learn what he can get for his grain, 
if he markets it at once, and when the Joe 
Leiters are at work, that sort of knowl- 
edge is often of vital importance. He can 
frequently save a drive of five, ten or 
twelve miles and save valuable time in the 
busy season. He can do business with his 
neighbors at the least possible expenditure 
of time and effort.—Epitomist. 





Making Homes Attractive. 


“The common opinion that factory dis- 
tricts are necessarily ugly and uninviting 
has usually led residents of those districts 
to accept the existing conditions as inev- 
itable,”’ writes E. I. Shuey, in the 
Woman’s Home Companion, citing a nota- 
ble instance to the contrary. “Yet it is an 
interesting fact that a factory and a fac- 
tory community in one of our middle- 
western cities has done more than any 
other institution or section to illustrate 
what may be done by unity of effort, and 
by the simple use of those vines and shrubs 
which may be cultivated in every locality. 
A few years ago it was as uninviting as 
any similar place, but now it has vines and 
flowers and gardens in every corner; front 
and back yards, fences and walls, win- 
dows, doorways and verandas show the 
pleasing ornamentation of green foliage. 
How was this accomplished? First, the 
owners of the factory cleared up their own 
grounds and planted vines and _ shrubs 
everywhere possible. This example of 
neatness was followed by many household- 
ers in the district. Then a few public- 
spirited ones united in an organization, 
each member of which was not only to 
make his own grounds beautiful, but was 
to induce at least two others to do the 
same. 

“The rules followed in planting were: 
1. Open lawn centers—leaving the lawn 
clear for a good view. 2. Planting in 
masses along the borders. 3. Planting in 
curves rather than in straight lines. Add 
to these rules the precept that fences are 
unsightly and should be covered with 
foliage; that walls and porches should be 
made picturesque by vines, and that the 
rear yard should be kept in as good con- 
dition as the front. The association ex- 
tended an invitation to the people of the 
whole community to join the movement, 
and it grew rapidly. It soon became pop- 
ular to plant vines and shrubs and culti- 
vate flowers. The employment of such 
vines as the morning-glory, moon-flower, 
wistaria, ivy, trumpet-creeper and honey- 
suckle, and of shrubs like spiraea, deutzia, 
weigela, barberry and others has com- 
pletely changed the appearance of a neigh- 
borhood that was formerly dull and unin- 





teresting.” 


will show more respect by staying at home 
attending to your suffering mother and 
brother and helping your tired sister than 
by going to the cemetery.” 

But she went and “poor papa’s” grave 
was entirely covered with flowers. The 
tired sister struggled bravely on with her 
duty to the living, and even if she had 
loved her father devotedly, how much more 
sensible to show our respect to the living 
before we go with our flowers to show our 
respect for our dead, and the outward 
show of respect is so vulgar and‘ common- 
place compared to the never-ending love 
we keep treasured up in our hearts, too 
sacred for mortal view. By all means let 
us respect the living first—Katherine Al- 
lerton, 


9099 





In an article on the necessity of stopping 
the destruction of bird life, Mr. William 
Dutcher, treasurer of the American Orni- 
thologist’s Union, says: 

“According to the census of 1890 there 
were in the United States the enormous 
number of 4,564,641 farms, with a total 
acreage of 623,218,619. The valuation of 
these farm-lands is placed at the sum of 
$13,279.252,649. The labor of the farmer 
and fruit grower is repaid by products to 
the value of $2,460,107,454 a year, but it 
is said that insects and rodents destroy 
products annually to the astonishing money 
value of $200,000,000, even with the birds 
as protectors. Just imagine what the ad- 
ditional loss would be were all the birds 
destroyed. They are fast being extermin- 
ated, and unless that large class of the 
population, the agriculturists, awaken to 
the gravity of the situation and absolutely 
demand that no more birds be killed for 
any purpose whatever they will soon feel 
the short-sightedness in actual dollars and 
cents. A difference of one per cent. in the 
value of the farm products amounts to the 
enormous sum of $24,601,074. The birds 
are now killed for two purposes only: for 
food and millinery ornaments. For food 
only a few are shot; namely, the game- 
birds, and those only during restricted por- 
tions of the year, so that they do not ma- 
terially affect the result. There is no ex- 
euse for shooting the second class of birds, 
as their value as millinery ornaments is 
far less than their value as_ insect- 
destroyers. 





trees, three seedling peach trees,: three 
cherry trees, and some rhubarb, which 
was better than no fruit to start with. 
The owner had lived there till the build- 
ings were little protection from the weath- 
er, and as it was mortgaged for nearly all 
it was worth, had left it in disgust. When 
first I stepped into the house, thinking I 
would live in it till I could do better, it 
was with difficulty I could breathe, having 
been accustomed to living in some of Len- 
awee’s palatial farm houses, of which she 
has a goodly number. It had never been 
plastered or even Jathed, but it had been 
whitewashed and papered. One neighbor 
seemed to take a wicked delight in saying 
within my hearing that he had known 
woodchucks to live under the house, and 
rear their young. Indeed, my experience 
was so like the Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, in his “How We Made the Old 
Farm Pay,” it was handed to me by a 
neighbor to read. But how bad impres- 
sions will wear away, for I soon became 
accustomed to my surroundings and really 
enjoyed myself in the old house. I lived 
in it about three years, and there was 
many a tie tugging painfully at my heart 
as I left it to move into a new, little white 
cottage with green blinds and porches, and 
with white, yellow, pink and red double 
hollyhocks growing near—bad taste. Well 
I have taken great comfort and satisfac- 
tion with it so, but I have paint in my 
cellar now to change the color of the cot- 
tage to Vienna drab, trimmed with cen- 
tennial brown--but I digress. My expe- 
riences were varied, pathetic, ludicrous 
and otherwise. I let my land to be worked 
for a share, reserving a place for a large 
vegetable garden for myself and poultry, 
our diet being principally grain, fruit and 
vegetables. A new barn, thirty by forty 
feet, with granary, holds the produce of 
the farm, aside from what I throw out 
for mulch. I had been living on my place 
two years, when seeing C. A. Green’s cat- 
alogue of trees and their prices at a neigh- 
bor’s house, I becamg possessed with a 
vish to try growing fruit. Not being in 
a situation to give the trees cultivation I 
hired a man to dig round holes six 
feet across and filled them with black clay 
loam, and used mulch. A neighbor gave 


me J. J. Thomas’s Fruit Culturist, which- 


was a great help. I read the reports of the 
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Respect to the Dead. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Decoration day is fast approaching, 
when our departed heroes will receive their 
annual tribute of flowers and loving re- 
membrance of thousands of loyal citizens. 
Not only the soldiers’ graves, but those of 
others will be decorated. ’Tis a pretty 
custom, and a beautiful sight is the ceme- 
tery when we mect with our garlands for 
our soldiers. This custom is so popular 
that often the living are neglected in order 
to show respect for the dead. Last year 
a girl came to me for “flowers to put on 
poor papa’s grave, because to-morrow is 
Decoration and we. must show our respect 
to our dead.” 

Knowing this family as I did I was 
smazed, for when “poor papa” was alive 
‘twas seldom. if ever, that he had a pleas- 
ant word addressed to him by any of his 
family. Though he was very industrious 
and worked like a slave for them, they 
gave him no credit. and he knew how in- 
tolerable is an abode with a_ brawling 
woman. He finally told a neighbor he was 
going to hang himself as soon as he had 
finished the work for which he was hired, 
saying he had lived in hell long enough. 
Though he told this to three persons, ’twas 
not thought he would dare do it, and great 
was the excitement when he was found 
hanging dead in front of his own door. 
The family didn’t seem to care, either. 

But now everybody was carrying his 
floral offering to the graves of his loved 
ones, and this girl must do as others did! 
Her mother and littie brother were very 
ill, and the elder sister almost worn out 
with loss of sleep and overwork, for she 
did the work of three or four, but Anna 
must go to the cemetery, three miles away 
—walk there and back—to show her re- 
spect for her father. While gathering the 
flowers I said, ‘Anna, how can you jeave 
home to-day to go to the cemetery? While 
watching at your mother’s bedside last 
night we thought she could not live ’till 
morning. Don’t you know she is danger- 
ously ill?’ 

“Oh, yes, but then I just must go. Versa 
wanted me to stay at home and do the 
morning work. I told her she ought to be 
ashamed to even think of neglecting poor 
papa’s grave.” 

“Anna, you have been my pupil and I 
have often told you things for your higher 
good, and now I want to tell you. some- 
thing else. Never mind poor: papa’s grave 
to-day. You can’t benefit the dead, but 
you can benefit the living, to-day. You 


An Outline of my start in Farm- 
ing and Fruit Growing. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Denr Sir—As I have not accepted the 
usual way of joining ny fortunes with an- 
other—or, I might say, being an old maid 
—only, *tis said “her race is as extinct as 
the Dodo.” I decided to take the unusual 
way for a woman, to start out alone and 
build a home. It seems that with some 
of our natures is a mixture of independ- 
ence and resolution, and though living 
among kind friends or relatives, we often 
feel ourselves dependent and homeless. 
Something in our nature does not relish 
receiving so much from the hands of 
others. So, notwithstanding the prediction 
of my brother that I would lose what 
money I had and come back penniless, 
although I had always wished when I 
settled permanently to go South, where 
the winters were more mild, in the spring 
of 1891 I gathered together what effects I 
had, to wit: a few hundred dollars in 
money, a trunk, one box and a covered 
basket with light Brahma chickens, two 
or three days old, which I carried in my 
hand, and started northwest from Lena- 
wee County, in Southern Michigan, to 
Allendale, in Ottawa County, nearly mid- 
way between Grand Rapids and Grand 
Haven, about one mile south of Grand 
River, where land was cheap. I bought 
a farm of forty acres, with seven dilapi- 
dated buildings, an apple orchard of thirty 
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Pomological meetings, which helped me to 
choose the varieties that would do best in 
this section. Then I took Green’s Fruit 
Grower, with its valuable suggestions. I 
have been adding every year to my col- 
lection of trees till now I have about three 
hundred peach trees, one hundred in bear- 
ing, a pear orchard of thirty-five trees that 
I think wili begin to bear next season. In 
the vegetable garden are twenty-six plum 
trees, in and around the hen park are ten 
more, late and Shropshire Damsons, 
eighteen cherry trees, fourteen grape 
vines, blackberries, raspberries, currants, 
mulberries and strawberries. Along the 
road side, where the soil is a black clay 
loam, are set twenty-three Standard pear 
trees. Where the land is higher and drier, 
with sand and gravel, are planted cherry 
trees and thirty apple trees, with occa- 
sionally a sugar maple. The road is on 
two sides, north and west. I have one 
hundred and sixty rods of the Page woven 
wire fence, with gates, manufactured in 
Adrian, Mich. The posts are set thirty 
feet apart, so for stake and protection, the 
trees are set to the northeast of the posts, 
and branched at the top of the fence. I 
set, prune, spray and take the whole care 
of my trees, vines, briers, garden, house 
and flowers. I am often asked, “Don’t 
you get homesick or lonely?’ I reply, “Oh, 
no; I have no time for that.” Some lines 
occur to me, I do not remember who vras 
the author, but I feel quite sure he was 
not a successful fruit grower or he would 
have worked off some of the rust and 
weary dreariness of his home. But here 
they are: 
“Lonely the hearthstone, silent the hall, 
Faded the pictures that hang on the wall. 
Rusty the door-hinge, the pathway grass- 
grown, 
O! it is weary dwelling alone.” 

I think, if- he had drawn around him 
humming birds, butterflies, flowers, per- 
fume, music of bird and bee, it would have 
dispelled the dreariness. Sister, when vis- 
iting me about two years ago, looking in 
my face, said: “Why, you never used to 
have red cheeks. It must be your way of 
living.” I have named my home, “The 
Three Elms,” as we are three sisters in 
our family with size ranging with the size 
of the trees. Esther, tall and a little in- 
clined to be stout; Elvira, tall and slim; 
Avaline, shorter, slight, almost to frailty. 
I sometimes call them the three sisters. 
They stand less than four feet apart and 
were their trunks concealed, would pass 
for one tree, with spreading fan-shaped 








top. The branches, when’ the foliage is 
on, have a drooping habit, and cast their 
shadows over the south porch through the 
sunny summer mornings, their names 
making them seem more companionable. 
When my brother visited me Jast October 
the gentlemen were talking’ of the im- 
provements made since he was here last. 
“Yes,” he replied, “but Avaline has beat 
you all.” <A neighbor who is struggling 
along for a living, with several grown-up 
sons, on eighty acres of land, said: “It is 
wonderful how you have improved this 
place, but it is capital that has done it.” 
I replied, that aside from my buildings 
and fence, I had used but little capital, 
“but Mr. , hard work, faithfully at- 
tending to details, and careful economy 
has done it.” But as I look back, and 
over it all, I bow reverently and say, “It 
is the Lord who has done it.”--Charlotte 
Avaline Bertram, Three Elms, Mich. 





COUNTRY GIRLS vs. CITY 


GIRLS. 


The Country Girl Defended by a 
Green Mountain Boy. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I read the glowing article in the Fruit 
Grower entitled, “Country Girls vs. City 
Girls,” and desire to make reply to same. 
I am not a practiced writer, but I will en- 
deavor to make my meaning clear. 

It is not my intention to cast reflection 
on the city girl, which would not be 
Christ-like, but being a country born lad, 
living and working on the old farm, I must 
say a word or two in favor of my girl 
neighbors. When it is said they are not 
healthy a great mistake is made. Come 
to the farm and see where the girl of the 
day is. To be sure her tasks are arduous, 
and not always done with a will, as I 
know by experience on the boys’ part. 

First, let me describe the weather of 
this quiet old State of Vermont. Winter 
has just begun, the mornings are cold and 
crisp, the air is fine throughout the day. 
No foul air to breathe, no filth from the 
streets of the city ever reaches the farm 
house. Now, where is our country girl 
these days? She is with us; arises gen- 
erally in a cold room, or if her parents 
are well-to-do, she has a warm, comfort- 
able room, washes her face and hands in 
cold water which gives her a becoming 
glow, combs her hair in a becoming way, 
and essists her mother with breakfast, 
after which she helps with the dishes. 

The washing is done on Monday in a 
short time. She takes lessons in cooking 
from her mother, who in nine cases out of 
ten is a fine cook. While she is assisting 
in getting dinner, she sings some old song 
of long ago, in which she is interrupted 
by the merry voice of ker brother asking 
if dinner is ready. All are seated to a 
hearty meal of potatoes, fresh meat, nice 
bread, pie, nut cakes and other numerous 
good things. There is no end to the fare 
of a farm home. After dinner the table 
is cleared, then a few errands, no hard 
work, and so the work goes on. In the 
long winter evenings her brother hitches 
the horse to the sleigh and takes his sister 
to some form of amusement, a visit to 
some neighboring farm or to a paring bee. 
These drives on winter evenings are 
never-to-be-forgotten pleasures. 

Sunday is the country girl’s best day, 
when she seldom misses attending church, 
if it is possible to get there; she attends 
prayer meetings at least once a week, and 
is a general all around comfort to the 
family. 

When sprizg comes where is our 
country girl? She is with us, ever ready 
and willing. She goes to the sugar shanty 
and tends the fire, while her father and 
brother gather the sweetened water for 
her to make the world-famed maple syrup. 
(Wouldn’t your city girl like this? Yes, 
but she cannot have it.) Spring seems to 
be the country girl’s best part of the year, 
for there are wild-flowers of all kinds 
about the old farm. Is there anything 
more pleasant or health-giving than to 
pluck on a May-day these lovely flowers, 
growing in their natural state? Ah, what 
untold prices your city girl would pay for 
this privilege but, no, she has to content 
herself with house plants. 

Now the country girl is in her glory, for 
there is always something to kring that 
glowing red to her cheeks, and health to 
her body, vhich the city girl very seldom 
has without a visit to the country. Then 
being the so-called summer boarder she 
does not stay long enough to get her 
health fully restored, or the rosy cheeks 
returned. I do not say the city girl is not 
handsome, for her clothes make her more 
beautiful than she really is. Let the city 
iad come for a few days into the country, 
he becomes acquainted with our nice iook- 
ing country girls, and each week brings 
him nearer to her. If he wishes her to 
pecome his wife, the parents of both ob- 
ject at first, but. without avail, for pre 
are pledged to each other and the girl wil 
make him a devoted wife. Country girls 
make the most helpful wives, their minds 
not being filled with foolish notions, or 
their thoughts taken up with dress.. 

I never lived in a large city, but get * 
good deal of information from the city 
people themselves of whom 1 have seen 
much. Some say the country girl does not 
have good manners. What do you call 
good manners? Is it not a girl who is 
ever mindful of the wants of others, who 
would not say an unkind word, who is 
always ready to bear the burden of an- 
other? Where is this unselfish nature 
more to be found than in the country: 
(Yes, that is right.—Hditor.) 

You do the subject injustice when you 

ak of the food of the country girl. Is 
there any food more healthful than good 
wholesome, fresh wheat bread, fresh dug 
potatoes, fresh meat (salt-pork is not pol- 
son)? There are vegetables of all kinds, 
and best of all, fresh air, and an abund- 
ance of newly gathered fruit. Dr. 
McNutt, who wrote the article I refer to, 
must live in a large city, and must never 
have seen the outside of it: The country 
girl does not work all the time, and her 
work does not give her a pale face. _The 
country home is generally located in a 
very healthful place, with plenty of fresh 
sir available at all times. The city girl 
cannot get this kind of air, except by go- 
ing to the country. When her health is 
beyond medical aid, the doctors advise 
her parents to take her to the country, to 
the dreaded country girl’s home. When 
the summer has passed the city girl re- 
turns to her home, her health not fully 
restored, but sufficiently improved to en- 
able her to pass the winter in the great 
city. 
What would the city girls do if it were 
not for their country cousins? What 
would the city man do if it were not for 
the farmer? 

Mr. Editor, do not let this fair country 
girl be placed on a level with the city girl, 
for she is above her. I do not say the 
city girl does not know as much as the 
country girl. 

Long live the farmer’s daughter, and 
may I live to see her placed on a throne 
of honor and respected in this free 
country of ours.—A Country-born Lad of 
the Nineteenth Century, South Royalton, 
Vermont. 

Note: The article referred. to was writ- 
ten by Dr. McNutt, and not by Mr. Green. 
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I am glad to see the country girl defended. 
I was a farmer’s boy myself, and my. 
sisters and my mother were once farmer’s 
girls. I like that kind of gir].—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





For the Hardest Workers. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
By 8. H. H. 


It’s the hardest workers (especially the 
housekeepers) who neeed some light pick- 
up work, something which does not drive 
them or make them feel that it must be 
finished by a certain time. 

“All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy,” is as true an old proverb as 
ever was written. The great trouble is, 
we get so we don’t do the work as well 
where there is no recreation for mind or 
body. 

Not long since I wrote to a friend that 
I was the busiest woman in the city. She 
wrote back that she was the _ busiest 
woman in the State. So it is, we aré all 
busy enough, but do we take thought of 
a little different kind of work? I know of 
very few idle women. Some of the very, 
hardest worked women are society women 
who pay due respect to their social obliga- 
tions, but I am writing more particularly, 
to housekeepers, because their work is. 
more monotonous, less variety in ‘it, and 
“variety is the spice of life!” 

If we cultivate the habit of keeping a, 
little piece of embroidery or hemstitching) 
in our work-basket for pick-up work, it 
rests us. I speak from e perience; it 
takes your mind off the num-drum duties, , 
and besides, before you know it, you will 
have a pretty hemstitched cambric hand- 
kerchief, or if it is embroidery—a pretty, 
piece for your table. 

A friend who lives on a farm and is 
kept very busy showed me a lovely piece 
of embroidery she had just finished. She 
said she didn’t know when she had done it 
as it was pick-up work. “I would read. 
awhile, then embroider awhile to rest my=-' 
self, and then I kept it ready to work om 
when I have company,” she said. 

It is far better for both body and mind 
than to sit with folded hands. An ener- 
getic, industrious woman is not happy, 
idle. Nearly every woman has some trou- 
ble to brood over. Has lost a dear friend 
or relative. It may be financial worry, 
and it is better to have something to take; 
your mind off from it. Working pretty flow- 
ers, seeing them grow under your hand and 
blossom into beauty takes you into a new 
channel of thought; it engages your mind, 
so completely that you are happy in do- 
ing it, so when you go back to cooking 
and washing dishes it is not near so hard 
and we are apt to do it better, besides wa 
are more amiable. 

I have done most every kind of work, 
hence I only venture to give out this 
thought to help a sister woman as it did 
me. One thing I must say, after spending 
time and taking pleasure in making the 
pretty pieces of embroidery don’t give 
them out to be washed as I did, and have 
them come in all faded. Wash them 
yourself and a good way is this: “Use 
warm rain water and make a lather of 
good soap, then dissolve a tablespoonful of 
pearline into it, and wash out quickly. 
Rinse in warm water with a little blueing 
in it, end iron while damp on wrong side, 
and when done roll it as you would music 
as it shows no folds or creases. <A piece 
done up this way is a joy as long as you 
use it. Never put soap directly upon em- 
broidery. 
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The Secret of Longevity. 


A writer in the Lancet, January 21, says 
that no one has come nearer than George 
Humphrey to an accurate conception of 
the secret of longevity. The total number 
of aged persons whose life story was ex- 
amined by him was close on 1,000, seventy-: 
four of whom were centenarians. His 
conclusions were these: “‘l. That the pri-; 
mary factor in a long life consists in an} 
inherited durability; the vital machinery 
is wound up to go for a given period, and} 
but for accidents or in spite of them it will) 
go till the time appointed. 2. That an im-; 
portant part of the primary inheritance is, 
good digestive and nutritive power. 3.) 
That temperance is necessary in the use} 
of the nutritive functions, both in eating} 
and drinking and in regard to all kinds of 
food and drink. 4. That an energe-ic tem- 
perament and active habits conduce to 


longevity.” 





For the Children. 


Snug in a basket of soft, sweet hay, 
Two little kittens, tired of play, 
Fast asleep in the attie lay. 


in their snowy white beds, 
away, 
Two little children, full of play, 
Wide awake in the nursery lay. 
Hark! what was that? A patter of feet, 
Up the dark stairway scampering fleet, 
Waken the pussies from dreams so sweet. 


Snug tucke@ 


Wide awake now, with eyes big and round, 

Ears pricked to,listen for every sound, 

wo iively kittens are ready to bound. 

A gentie whisper, “Be still as mice!” 

They hear from the children, echoed twiceg 

Then out of the basket they spring in @ 
trice. 


“Come Puffy, 
eall, 

“We are the mice, but you are too small 

To hurt such big mousies as we are, at all,’s 


come Fiuffy,’’ the cLildrey 


Then lovingly clasping in gentie embrace 

Both Puffy and Fluffy, the midgets retrace 

Their steps down the stairs with a nolses 
less pace. 


snug in their downy white beds 
tucked away, 
Children and pussies, tired of play, 
Fast asleep in the nursery lay. 


Soon, 
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A Letter to Mrs. Pinkham Brought 
Health to Mrs. Archambo. 


{LETTER TO MRS. PINKHAM NO. 42,395] 

‘DEAR Mrs. PiInkHAM—For two 
years I felt tired and so weak and dizzy 
that some days I could hardly go 
around the house, Backache and head- 
ache all the time and my food would 
not digest and had such pains in the 
womb and troubled with leucorrhea 
and kidneys were affected. 

‘After birth of each child I grew 
weaker, and hearing so much of the 
good you had done, I wrote to you and 
have taken six bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, one 
box of Lozenges, one box of Liver Pills, 
one package of Sanative Wash, and to- 
day I am feeling as well as I ever did. 
When I get up in the morning I feel as 
fresh as I did when a girl and eat and 
sleep well and doallof my work. If 
ever I feel weak again shall know 
where to get my strength. I know 
yourmedicine cured me.”—-MRs. SALINA 
ARCHAMBO, CHARLEMONT, Mass. 











{ 

The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experie 
ence in treating female ills is unparal-« 
leled; for years she worked side by 
side with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and 
for sometime past has had sole charge 
of the correspondence department of 
her great business, treating by letter 
as many as a hundred thousand ailing 
women a year. All women who suffer 
are invited to write to Mrs. Pinkham 
at Lynn, Mass., for advice, which wil} 
be promptly given without charge. 
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Success Brings Ease. 





It is a blessed thing to drift along in the 
smooth current of a quiet existence, and 
the man who is able to drop from his mind 
at the close of the day the attendant per- 
plexities of his work or profession is a for- 
tunate mortal, ‘To the active and exten- 
sively engaged merchant this is a most 
desirable accomplishment; but it is a relief 
which comes in ‘most lmes only with suc- 
cess. No merchant can afford to become 
indifferent to his business. A lapse into 
such carelessness would involve him in a 
labyrinth of anxieties and failures out of 
which even Ariadne’s fabled thread could 
net guide him. The wary and energetic 
merchant, therefore, constantly seeks the 
means of success, and never fails to find 
it in the use of the advertising columns of 
a widely read and thoroughly appreciated 
gwewspaper.—Philadelphia Record. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 





The first duty of a man is to do his duty 
drst. 

Office-seeking grows on a man like any 
other habit. 

‘The man who is disliked by children and 
‘dogs has but few friends. 

All the world’s a stage and all the actors 
want to tackle star parts. 

Much personal enjoyment results from 
kind and. charitable acts. 

It’s a mean bachelor who advises a girl 
to marry and then fails te propose. 

Men indulge in lots of beauty sleep, but 
they haven’t much beauty to show for it. 

Marriage is a business failure when a 
man puts his property in his wife’s name. 

Opinions are like watches; no two ever 
go alike, yet each man believes in his own. 

A man is pronder of the things he thinks 
he can accomplish than of those he really 
can. 

It’s more often the husband’s cross- 
grained streak than the wife’s cooking that 
spoils the dinner. 

We are told that there was once an old 
lady who lived in a shoe—and, strange to 
say, she didn’t consider it any too large. 

A young man keeps company with a girl 
before marriage, but after the ceremony 
it sometimes happens that her father has 
to keep both of them.—Chicago News. 


FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


as 3) For family use, Cheapest in 
The Grangete” ji) nrce’83,85&8%. ire. 
IEASTERN MPEG. CO., 257 So. 5th St., Phila.,Pa, 


*Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


¥ONE'Y MADE EASY 
By disposing of sizes 1, 2, 5-10 for good money 


Send 6c.in stamps for samples and particu- 
lars. J. A. McNELL, Dept.20 P.O.Box 2016, New York 

















MME. BENOIT’S 
Russian Depilatory 


Permanently Removes 


SuPenFLuOUS Hair 


without torturing, 
blistering, discolor- 
ing, or leaving any 
blotch, signs, or other 
ill effect ou the skin. 
An effective, iastan- 
taneous, harmless 
i remedy. 

Send for Booklet Giving Full Information, 


MARRED MME. BENOIT, 
BEAUTY. 45 E.42dSt. New York City. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





ONE SE PAY FREIGHT. 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OSE COMB WHITE and Rose Comb 

Brown Leghorns, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, Pekin and Rouen Ducks, Pure stock, 
13 years a breeder. Mention [Fruit Grower. 
J. W. Cook, Poneto, Ind. JI 5 














eVICKER YARDS, Giffords, Great Kills, 

N. Y¥.—Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Pekin Ducks. Eggs, 15—$1.00; 
90—$5.00. Bred for ‘‘meat and eggs.’’—A.M.J. 





r P. C. can learn of a remedy for chronic 

e dysentery from Allison Alderman, Wil- 
mington, N. C., who was cured after three 
years.of suffering. Stamp for reply. A.M.J. 











MALL FARMS ON THE JAMES RIVER— 
In sight of Newport News and the 
Hampton Koads. Tweuty-five, fifty and one 
hundred acres. Most beautifully situated on 
the south side of the river. Address J. A, 
Morgart, Smithfield, Va. . 


A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. The 

e “O. K.’? Food, one of the eurliest of 

dried meat and bone preparations, and long 

a favorite. Send $1 for a sample 50-pound 
bag. Free catalogue of beef scraps, bone, 
1 


shells, grit, ete. 

Vy ANTED a good second-hand Cider Press 
(60 bbl. per day), and pair heavy Cider 

Press screws, cheap for cash, A. Seymour 

Unadilla, Nebr. 


WELLING 9 rooms; Cellar: 70 miles from 
Chicago; in city of 3,000; cement walks 
fronting ; 3 acres, 577 peach, plum, cherry and 
apple trees, all bearing; chicken house, barn, 
granary etc.; price .00 or cash $2500.00. 
Address, THOS. AURAND, Watseka, Ill. 














OR SALE Three Nice Fruit Farms in the 
finest Fruit belt of Georgia. Write for 
prices, &c., they are cheap now, will not remain 
so. The Messrs. Buckmans Bro. of Augusta, Ga. 
have located here in the last 12 months and are 
growing fruit on a large scale. They are the 
most noted Horticulturists in America, and 
selected this place after looking over two States. 
W. W. STEVENS, Mayfield, Georgia. Ide 





ANTED. We want ladies to introduce our 
new and largé assortment of Hose Bushes, 
Flowering Shrubs and Bulbs during the summer 
months. Writefor terms. Salary or Commission. 
Outfit Free. Address, Highland Nursery Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





WANTED. Reliable and trustworthy men to 

introduce our new lines of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees, Permanent position. Salary or 
Commission. Write for terms, giving references. 
Address, Highland Nursery Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Vx(ce)3j?$A:20;&4elw! 


which, beiug interpreted should read, send for 
Green’s Illustrated Catalogue, and save 
half your money by dealing direct with the pro- 
ducer of trees, plants and vines. Address, 
GREEN'’s Nursery Co., Rochaster, N. Y. 

















The 
Story Teller. 


LOOKED INNOCENT, BUT O 


DEAR ME! 


How a Texas Youth Was Punish- 
ed by a Schoolgirl. 





A young man down in Texas recently 
had a thrilling experience and lost his 
nerve, There was a time when he quoted 
Tom Moore, believed that every pretty girl 
liked to be kissed, and posed as a devil 
of a fellow among the ladies. Now he ab- 
jures poetry and kisses, and has a chast- 
ened and apologetic air. When he calls 
upon a girl, he prefers having a chaperon 
in the room. ’ 

The young woman who wrought this 
reformation is in a New York boarding 
school; and when she came back, after 
the Christmas holidays, she told, with un- 
feeling glee, the tale of the man who was 
frightened into walking the path of recti- 
tude and propriety. He had been devoting 
himself to her, with true Texan enthu- 
siasm, and, on New Year’s eve, he called 
upon her, and pushed the flirtation along 
with reckless zeal. The boarding-school 
wirl was presumably unsophisticated. It 
would never do to assume that she led the 
youth on. One doesn’t learn such things 
in New York boarding schools. That fact 
being established, one may imagine her 
horror and anger when her admirer sud- 
denly, and quite without provocation—this 
is the story as told by the maiden—kissed 
her., She was angry, very angry. Her 
first remark proved that. 

“If you do that again, I’ll tell papa,” 
she said, severely. 

The offender wasn’t terrified. He had an 
Ibsenian idea that people “don’t do those 
things.” The possibility of an encore be- 
ing suggested, he promptly repeated his 
rash act. Now, the moral of this story is: 
First know your girl. This particular girl 
astonished the young man who had for- 
mulated his theories from feminine gen- 
eralities. She rose, in frigid haughtiness, 
and walked toward the door. He gasped 
and stared at her retreating form. She 
was really going. He appealed to her, in 
humble accents. She ignored him. He 
apologized, but she stalked through the 
door without turning her head. When she 
had gone, he dropped upon the sofa and 
wiped his brow. Suppose she should tell 
her father! To be sure, girls never did 
those things; but she might be an excep- 
tion, and her back had looked angry and 
determined. He was distinctly unhappy. 
Her father, the colonel, had the reputation 
of being hot tempered. If she should tell 
the colonel, and he should take things se- 
riously—the rash young man looked wist- 
fully toward the door. If she didn’t tell 
her father, would she come back? Sup- 
pose she should return to find he had fled 
in dismay! No; he would stand his ground. 
He settled himself upon the sofa and 
waited. 

Meanwhile the insulted young woman 
marched firmly and sternly from the par- 
lor to her father’s den. The colonel looked 
up from his book inquiringly. 

“Papa,” said his daughter with innocent 
sweetness, “Mr. Smith is downstairs, and 
I’ve been trying to tell him about your 
new gun that came home this morning. 
You know he is wild about hunting. You'd 
like him so much. He doesn’t understand 
about these new improvements. I couldn’t 
explain them, you know, but he wants 
awfully to see the gun, and I told him I 
was sure you would show it to him.” 

The colonel jumped up with alacrity. 
He was a mighty hunter, and guns were 
his hobby. The opportunity to show his 
latest acquisition to a sympathetic fellow 
sportsman was a joy to him. 

“Certainly, my dear, certainly,” he said. 

He took a shotgun down from the rack, 
handling it with loving care. A queer ex- 
pression twinkled in his daughter’s eyes, 
but he didn’t notice it. Her mouth was 
quite demure. She followed him down the 
stairs and through the hall. The young 
man, on the parlor sofa, heard many foot- 
steps approaching. The perspiration broke 
out upon his forehead. If she really had 
told her father, what should he do, what 
could he say? He arose and tried to 
steady his shaking knees. The door 
opened. On its threshold stood the col- 
onel, with a shotgun firmly grasped in his 
hands. For one-half of a second Smith 
stood transfixed with horror. Then, be- 
fore the colonel had time to speak, the 
young man gave a stifled cry, looked des- 
perately round the room, rushed to the 
long French window, flung it open and 
plunged over the balcony into the dark- 
néss beyond. The girl has not seen him 
since that inglorious exit, and the colonel 
is still puzzling over the erratic conduct of 
his daughter’s friend. For obvious rea- 
sons the daughter has never volunteered 
an explanation. 

The success of the Texas girl’s story in- 
spired one of her roommates to cap it with 
a story of her own. It also concerned a 
daring young man and a stern father, but 
its moral was not so pointed and profit- 
able. This time the joke was on the father. 
The roommate lives in Cincinnati, and 
she, too, went home for the holidays. Her 
father is a lawyer, with a face severe 
enough to frighten a defendant into fits, 
and with rigid ideas upon the discipline 
of daughters. His own daughter happens 
to be particularly charming, and when 
she does go home from school, venture- 
some youths will flutter round her, but 
her father has uncompromising objections 
to them. If they call; the chances are 
against their seeing the young woman, 
and if they do get in they watch the clock 
with an anxiety that dampens their en- 
joyment. There is a tradition afloat that 
any one staying later than 9 o’clock would 
be thrown out. The girl has one admirer 
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who is abundantly supplied with that use- 
ful commodity known as nerve. During 
the holidays he managed to see her oftener 
than any of his rivals, but he always care- 
fully observed the time limit and avoided 
paternal wrath until the evening before 
the girl’s return to New York. 

Then he lingered, and when the elock 
struck 9 he cheerfully disregarded it. Half- 
past 9 came and the girl was frightened, 
but the imperturbable youth seemed un- 
conscious that he was sitting on the edge 
of a voleano and dangling his feet in the 
crater. When the hands of the clock 
pointed to a quarter before 10 a heavy 
tread was heard in the hall. The girl 
looked frightened, but the cheerful youth 
assumed an expression of pleasant expecta- 
tion. The portieres were pushed aside, 
and an imposing and stony-faced butler 
walked into the room. He carried a small 
silver tray, on which lay an open gold 
watch, and, marching up to the visitor, he 
held the tray out toward him. The girl 
blushed and writhed in mortification, but 
the young man’s childlike and bland coun- 
tenance expressed only incredulous wonder 
and delight. 

“Mr. McGregor’s compliments, sir,” said 
the frozen butler, holding the tray at pre- 
sent arms. Then, still holding it, he turned 
to leave the room, but the amiable visitor 
made a quick movement and took the 
watch from the tray. 

“Oh, this is too kind,’ he exclaimed rap- 
turously. “I never expected anything of 
this sort. Your father is too generous.” 
He turned to the girl with innocent delight 
and gratitude written in every line of his 
expressive face, and slipped the watch into 
his waistcoat pocket. The butler’s face 
underwent a convulsion. Then it relapsed 
into rigidity and he left the room... 

“T really must be going,” said the youth 
blithely. ‘Tell your father how heartily 
I appreciated his thoughtful generosity. Ill 
see him and thank him myself. I’ll board 
the train at Glendale to-morrow and ride 
to Dayton with you. Good night.” 

He slipped on his great coat and was 
gone. The girl subsided into a limp, 
hysterical heap upon the divam and lis- 
tened for the sound of a raging domestic 
eyclone. Not a murmur came down the 
stairs. She stole stealthily to bed. The 
next morning she appeared at the break- 
fast table with very pink cheeks and 
frightened eyes. Her father looked at her 
over the morning paper. Could it be pos- 
sible! There was an unmistakable twinkle 
in the eyes under the fierce, shaggy brows. 

Not a word was said about the evening 
episode. The girl began to breathe more 
easily. Suddenly there was a ring at the 
bell. The butler brought in a neat pack- 
age and a note and handed them to Mr. 
McGregor. That dignified gentleman put 
on his glasses and read the note carefully. 
Then he took up the newspaper and was 
lost behind it for a few moments. He 
emerged severe, unbending, but as he left 
the room he dropped the note at his daugh- 
ter’s plate. 

“That young man will go to the White 
House or the gallows,” he remarked, with 
something in his voice that sounded like a 
chuckle. The note said: 

“My Dear Mr. McGregor: Last night 
I was so overcome by your kindly generos- 
ity that I accepted your splendid gift with- 
out hesitation. More serious deliberation 
has convinced me that I ought not to al- 
low you to place me under such weighty 
obligation. Believe me, I heartily appre- 
ciate your generous motives, and am sin- 
cerely grateful, although my conscience 
will not allow me to take advantage of 
your friendship.” 

“I positively believe papa liked it,” said 
the Cincinnati girl, as she ended her story. 
—New York Sun. 





Things Worth Knowing. 





There are a few instances of protective 
mimicry in plants, though in general plants 
protect themselves by spines, hairs, and 
poisonous secretions, The “Stone Mesem- 
bryanthemum” of the Cape of Good Hope 
resembles the stones among which tt grows 
and thus escapes the notice of wild her- 
bivorous animals. It has also been ob- 
served that many plants growing in the 
stony soil of the Karoo have their tubers 
so like the stones around them that when 
the plant is not in leaf one cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the other. 

The depth of the Atlantic between the 
Canary Islands and the West Indies is 
something awful. A pretty level bottom 
runs right away from the African islands 
to the American ones, gradually ,deepen- 
ing to nearly 19,000 feet. At this spot 
we might sink the highest point of the 
Alps and still have nearly half a mile 
of sea-water covering it. 

It is a common experience amongst 
mountain climbers to find butterflies lying 
frozen on the snow, and so brittle that 
they break unless they are very carefully 
handled. Such frozen butterflies on being 
taken to a warmer climate recover them- 
selves and fly away. Six species of but- 
terflies have been found within a few hun- 
dred miles of the North Pole. 

Gunpowder dates from A. D. 346, while 
smokeless gunpowder dates back to 1845. 

Icebergs sometimes last for two hun- 
dred years. 

One variety of the cricket has its ears 
in its hind legs. 

Sawdust is turned into transportable 
fuel in Germany by a very simple process. 
It is heated under high steam pressure 
until the resinous ingredients become 
sticky, when it is pressed into bricks. One 
man, with a two-horse power machine, can 
turn out 9,000 bricks a day.—Current Lit- 
erature. 





The Quince a Valuable Fruit. 





There is evidently a profitable field open 
for orchardists, as for farmers, in grow- 
ing quinces. One thing about fruit grow- 
ing of any kind is that too many trees 
for home use or for the local market and 
not enough for shipment under contract 
with city dealers is an unhappy medium 
to strike. Take into consideration what 
use is to be made of the fruit and plant 
trees to meet that end. 

Quince trees ate very hardy, take up 
less room than any other trees, unless it 


Yearling trees are best, but two, or even 
three-year-olds bear transplanting admir- 
ably. Trees fruit the fourth year. Well- 
rooted scions, or side shoots, may be taken 
off and set out each year. They will make 
fine trees. This. self-propagation is de- 
cidedly in its favor, as from a few quince 
trees bought from the nursery, an orchard 
may be established. 

Quince orchards are comparatively rare, 
when they should be given a place upon 
farms in all sections. Even a few trees 
Maire profitable, small and large orchards 
proportionately more so. The fruit has 
ever been considered one of the most val- 
uable of all kinds for jelly-making, pre- 
serving and canning. In fact, the quince 
is an ideal fruit for housekeepers. It ripens 
at the close of summer and beginning of 
autumn, when the rush of summer work 
is over. Housekeepers have time to han- 
dle quinces then, and, as the heat of sum- 
mer is over, the preserves, jellies and 
canned fruit are sure to keep well. The 
edible qualities of the quince are not so 
much to speak of in the uncooked state, 
but the flavor and quality when cooked 
cannot be surpassed.—G. T. Donner, in 





American Agriculturist. 
L 


be the plum, and are easy to propagate. 





PLEA FOR THE WILD 
FLOWERS. 


“In Picking the Blossoms do 
Not Drag the Roots With 
Them.” 





“Much is said and written about the 
decrease in certain species of birds on ac- 
count of their slaughter thdt their feath- 
ers may be used for decorative purposes,” 
said an enthusiastic botanist recently, in 
New York Tribune. 
raises a voice in defense of the flowers, 
which have died out entirely in many lo- 
calities on account of their wanton de- 
struction. Who, walking in a garden and 
wishing to gather a sprig of mignonette, 


would dream of pulling up the plant by 


the roots in order to obtain it? Yet this 
is what nearly every wild-flower gatherer 
considers himself justified in doing. 

“The mayflower particularly is a great 
sufferer, a§ its long running roots are pre- 
paring for next season’s flowers, and this 
wholesale destruction of them ruins next 
year’s blossoms. 

“The beautiful Hartford fern, looking 
more like a vine than a fern, with its 
pretty five-pointed leaf and delicate pale- 
green fruit, has now become almost as 
rare as the Buffalo fern. ‘Till within the 
last six years the sunny bank on Riverside 
park, near the quaint tomb of ‘an amiable 
child’ was as early as the middle of March 
covered with thousands of the bells of the 
dogtooth violet. This year there has not 
been one flower, or even a leaf. 

“That the proper picking of wild flowers 
does no injury is not questioned, and it 
seems a simple thing to gather them so as 
to leave the roots intact. Scissors are not 
a burden, and if one will carry these in a 
tin box (even a cracker-box) these wood- 
land treasures may be taken long distances 
and remain perfectly fresh. Even a paste- 
board box with a bit of oiled paper inside 
is a fairly good substitute for tin. Do not 
throw the flowers away if they wither, 
but carry them home, cut the stems with 
Scissors so as to present a fresh surface, 
and put them into water so hot as to be 
almost boiling. If treated this way they 
will generally revive.” 





Origin of Names of Week Days. 





The week was unknown to the ancients 
of the classic ages, till it was gradually 
adopted, along with Christianity, under 
the later emperors. The arrangements of 
the heavenly bodies, according to their 
distances from the earth, is in this order: 
Saturn,’ Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon; and. it was a prin- 
ciple of the ancient astrology that these 
worlds presided in succession over the 
hours of the day, and from which the 
Latin designations given to the days of 
the week have been derived; and from 
these have been formed the modern names 
used in different countries, either by lit- 
eral translation, or, in the Teutonic 
tongues, by the substitution, in some cases, 
of the corresponding deity of northeyn 
paganism for the classical god. 

Sunday is so called, because it was an- 
ciently dedicated to the worship of the 
sun. Monday means literally the day of 
the moon. Tuesday was dedicated to Tuis- 
co, the Mars of our Saxon ancestors, the 
deity that presided over combats, strifes 
and litigation. Hence, in England Tues- 
day is assize day; the day for combat, or 
commencing litigation. In this country 
it is generally the day selected for the 
opening of court terms or sessions. Wed- 
nesday is so called from Wodin, or Odin, 
a deity or chief among the northern na- 
tions of Europe. Thursday was named 
by the Saxons from Thor, the old Teu- 
tonic god of thunder. Friday is from 
Frea or Friga, a goddess of the old Saxon 
mythology. Saturday means simply Sat- 
urn’s day, the name being derived from 
the deity of that name.—Selected. 





Ducks or Stocks, 





A circular sent out by a firm of tipsters 
says: “It is now over three years since 
we first addressed you about our stock 
operations. During that time had you 
invested $100 at the beginning and com- 
pounded your profits, your $100 would now 
be nearly $4,775. Is there any business 
that will pay you better than $4,775 profits 
on $100 capital in three years?” A copy 
of the circular fell into the hands of a man 
who made this rejoinder: 

“The answer is, yes—ducks, tame, pud- 
dle, muscovy, Pekin, or any other breed. 
A little girl had 15 cents with which she 
bought a sitting of duck eggs. She bor- 
howed a brooding hen from her mother, 
and all the eggs were hatched out. Her 
profits for the first six months were $8, 
and she kept three hens and a drake for 
the next six months’ operations. It is fair 
to presume that her profits will be at least 
$8 for each six months; one year $16; three 
years, $48. Divide $48 by her 15 cents 
and the quotient will be 320—that is, each 
of her 15 cents will produce 320 cents; on 
$1 or 100 cents the profit will be 32,000 
cents, or $320; on $100 capital the profit 
would be $32,000, against the $4,775. Ver- 
ily a good investment is in duck eggs.” — 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





A New Mechanical Force. 





That we are upon the eve of the devel- 
opment of a mighty mechanical force for 
the manufacture of power, greater than 
either steam or electricity, seems evident. 
This new force is liquid air. Chas. BR. 
Tripler, of New York, has demonstrated 
in a series of experiments the practica- 
bility of the application of this new force 
to the development of power. 

Mr. Tripler takes 800 gallons of ordin- 
ary air and by compression and cold re- 
duces it te one gallon of a liquid that looks 
like glycerine. It retains its form at a 
temperature of 312 degrees below zero. 
On the same principle that water becomes 
steam on the application of heat, and un- 
der a. greater degree of heat superheated 
steam, so liquid air as it warms expands 
into vapor and then into air. By con- 
trolling this expansion a new motive for 
the use of transportation companies on sea 
and land, for factories, furnaces and for 
every other purpose for which steam and 
electricity are now used is developed. The 
expansive force of this new power is equal 
to 2,000 Ibs. to the square inch, and with- 
out an exhaust pipe the pressure is so great 
that there is now no material of sufficient 
strength to restrain it. Unlike water, how- 
ever, it needs the application of no arti- 
ficial heat but on account of its intense 
cold, contact with the atmosphere causes 
it to boil and evaporate like water on a 
hot plate. 

While this may seem much like lifting 
one’s self over a fence by one’s boot straps, 
or perpetual motion, at the same time Mr. 
Tripler has demonstrated that this new 
power will reproduce itself without the 
application of any outside agency. The 
first gallon or two is made by the use of 
coal or any other ordinary fuel, just 
as ice is made in a_ factory, but 
thereafter he is able to reproduce ten 
gallons of the fluid by the expenditure of 
two, A railway locomotive or steamship 
will therefore create its own power from 
the atmosphere as it passes along, and 
the. factory engineer wiil simply turn the 
key on an air pipe, start his machine and 





“Nobody, however, l 





manufacture this power as he needs 
it with no other cost than the wear of 
the machinery. 

In his experiments Mr. Tripler dipped 
the stuff out of his can with an ordinary 
tin dipper just as a milk man would dip 
milk. He dropped a potato in it, lifted 
it out in two or three minutes and threw 
it on the floor, where it broke into a thou- 
sand little crystals. He took a rubber 
ball, immersed it in the liquid and then 
broke it as if it was glass. He dropped 
in a piece of beef steak and in a moment 
it was broken into little fragments that 
looked like petrified wood. Alcohol was 
instantly frozen hard by coming in con- 
tact with it. Mercury was frozen so hard 
that Mr. Tripler used a chunk of it as a 
hammer to drive nails in the table. The 
experiments are not only novel but amaz- 
ing. 

The imagination is powerless to conceive 
of the greatness of the revolution that this 
new force, should it prove to be as prac- 
ticable as it now seems, will bring about 
in the world.—J. W. W., in National 
Rural. 





Anthracnose on Raspberries. 





By Professor S. B. Green. 

I would like to say a word about the 
treatment of anthracnose. It is a disease 
that can be overcome. We are liable to 
have years when anthracnose is very se- 
vere, and then again it disappears. We 
are not as liable to it here as they are in 
New England, New York and. Ohio; it is 
far worse there than it is here. In fact, I 
think it is a simple matter to keep it out 
of our raspberry patches here. I have 
been experimenting along that line for six 
or seven years, and I find in a general 
way the following plan strikes me as the 
most favorable, and I think will be found 
very successful in general practice: When 
you lift the canes in the spring of the year 
treat with Bordeaux mixture; make it 
double strength, make it pretty thick, and 
cover the canes with it soon after they 
are lifted. When the young growth ap- 
pears and is about eight inches high, spray 
again, but use the mixture weak, just half 
the strength you did before. ‘The theory 
is this: ‘The spores are thrown off by 
the canes early in the spring from these 
infected spots, and when they are coversd 
by a thick Bordeaux mixture it prevents 
those spores being thrown off. You can- 
not prevent’ injury to the old canes, ut 
you can prevent injury to the young canes, 
and if you spray you’can make the young 
canes grow well the first season without 
any serious damage—but spray the second 
time when the young canes are about eight 
inches high. We tried it last year and 
for a number of years previously, and we 
found the treatment very successful. 

Mr. Yahnke: Would you apply it the 
same way to the red raspberry, or does 
that apply only to the black? 

Prof. Green: Yes, apply it to the red 
in the same way if you have anthracnose. 
I would apply to the red just as well as 
the black, but you do not have so much 
on the red.—Minnesota Horticultural Re- 
port, 1899. 





The Care of Roses. 





June roses require pruning but once a 
year. This should be done in spring, as 
soon as one is able to see where the strong- 
est and healthiest shoots are going to be. 
The old wood should be cut back nearly 
half, and all weak, unhealthy branches 
should be removed. If the branches are 
thick, they should be thinned out well. 
Air should have free circulation through 
the plant. : 

Hybrid perpetuals require a different 
treatment. As their flowers are produced 
on new growth only, they should be grown 
on a system which insures the constant 
production of such growth. This is done 
by making and keeping the soil very rich, 
and by cutting the plants back sharply 
after each period of flowering. The term 
perpetual is a misleading one, because it 
carries with it the idea that the roses in 
this class are, under all conditions, ever- 
bloomers. But such is not the case. They 
bear a profuse crop of flowers in June and 
July. After that, by pursuing the treat- 
ment advised above, they bloom at inter- 
vals during the season, but never in such 
profusion as in early summer. Without 
the treatment advised they will not do this. 
Many varieties are shy bloomers, and will 
only give an occasional flower after July. 
The freest bloomers are not prolific enough 
to suit the lover of fine roses, but their 
flowers, though few in number compared 
with those of the first crop, are So large, 
so fine in form, so rich in color, and so 
fragrant as a general thing that we cannot 
afford to overlook this class in making our 
collections of roses. It requires more at- 
tention than any other, but the results are 
well worth all the care we expend on it. 

Of the June roses the best for general 
use are the mosses, in red, pink, and white; 
the Provence and the good old damask, 
both delightfully sweet, large, double, and 
of fine shape, and produced with wonder- 
ful freedom; the yellow Persian, which 
well merits the name “Cloth of Gold,” so 
rich is the color; and the small low-grow- 
ing Scotch and Austrian varieties. _ There 
are others in this general class which de- 
serve a place in any collection, but I have 
named those with which the amateur gar- 
dener will be most likely to succeed. When 
he or she learns to grow these well, other 
sorts can be added with a reasonable 
chance of success.—Harper’s Bazar. 





Favorite Dishes. 





There was nothing Napoleon was so 
fond of as boiled mutton with onion sauce, 
and he frequently indulged his taste to 
such an extent as to make himself ill. 

George III. also loved boiled mutton and 
turnips. 

Queen Elizabeth made her breakfasts 
and suppers off of salt beef and ale. In 
contrast, Mary Queen of Scots, whose 
tastes were French, had a most dainty 
table and was luxurious in the extreme. 

James I. liked a Scottish dish, cockie- 
leekie. Charles, his son, entertained lav- 
ishly. He kept two dozen castles always 
open and ready for him and would have 
hundreds of guests to dinner. Five hun- 
dred dishes were always served. 

The famous Dr. Johnson liked overdone 
boiled pork, veal pie, with raisins and 
sugar, and plum pudding, covered with 
lobster sauce.—Chicago News. 





One Pump Every 1% Minutes. 
F. E. Meyers & Bro. of Ashland, O., tell us 


th re having a very large Spray Pump trade 
ond we feel that they are entitled to this as 


whatever they manufacture is right up to date: 


in construction, and too, they have an enviable 
reputation for honorable business methods. 
We get something of an idea of the size of 
their business by figuring the number of one 
and one-half minute there arein a month, as 
they claim they made a Meyer's pump every 1% 
minutesin April. This means nearly 30,000 pumps, 
enough it would seem to pump the world dry, 
and spray the life out of every insect pest. 
Write for their free catalogue and tell them you 
saw their advertisement in Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Dear Sir—Reccived the rose bushes in 
good order and am very much pleased 
with them. They are all growing nicely. 
I consider the “Fruit Grower” worth twice 
the subscription price and would not do 
without it if it cost that amount. Please 
accept my thanks for the premium; also 
the excellent quality of the “Fruit Grow- 
er.”—Respectfully, Maggie L. Roberts. 





Ts 


SHORT FRUIT BASKETS. 
eee 


They Must Hereafter be Label- 
ed or There will be Trouble. 


rs 


The Tripp bill defining the sizes of small 
fruit packages has become a law. It pro- 
vides that all manufacturers of small fruit 
packages, such as quarts, pints and half- 
pints, who make or cause to be made such 
packages that are of less size or capacity 
than the standard sizes, as defined in sec- 
tion one of this act, shall mark each such 
quart, pint and half-pint with the words 
“short” on the outside in letters not less 
than one-half inch in height. 

Any person in this State who sells or 
offers for sale fruit packages that are 
of less than the standard size and capac- 
ity, as defined in section one, or any per- 
son who sells or offers for sale fruit in 
packages of less size or capacity than 
those defined in section one, that are not 
marked with the word “short,” as di- 
rected in section two, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon cdn- 
viction thereof in any court of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be fined not less than 
$5, and not more than $25, and shall stand 
committed to the county jail until such 
fines and costs are paid. 

Section. 9, chapter 376 of the Laws of 
1896 has been recently amended and now 
provides that a barrel for pears, quinces or 
potatoes shall hold 100 quarts, dry meas- 
ure—and the dimensions of a barrel for 
apples be as follows: the head 17 1-8 inches 
in diameter, the staves 281-8 inches long 
and the bulge 64 inches outside measure. 

One hundred and seventy-four pounds 
constitute a barrel of potatoes when pur- 
chased by weight. Barrels holding less 
than amount prescribed must be marked 
“short barrel.” Penalty, $5.00 for every 
barrel put up, made or used in violation 
of this provision. Rural papers please 
copy. 





Tales that are Told. 





The assistant cashier of a Philadelphia 
bank was dining at a restaurant the other 
day, when a thief made off with his over- 
coat. In the pockets of the coat were a 
number of papers of money value, and 
others with the name and address of the 
assistant cashier. The loss of the coat 
and the papers grieved him and he went 
back to his desk disconsolate. Meantime 
the thief, going to another restaurant, ex- 
changed the assistant cashier’s overcoat 
for a much better one, belonging to a cus- 
tomer at one of the tables. The customer, 
when he came to claim his own, found the 
substituted overcoat with the papers in 
the pockets. The proprietor jumped to. 
the conclusion that the assistant cashier 
was the overcoat thief. The police imme- 
diately took him in charge and put ‘him 
through the sweat box. He came out all 
right, rejoiced to recover his coat, and the 
one that mourns is customer No. 2. 

The genuine old-fashioned man lives in 
Seneca, says the Kansas City Journal. His 
name is L. B. Rucker, and recently he and 
his wife celebrated their golden wedding. 
After the couple had been married over 
again the best man tried to beat the groom 
for the first kiss from the bride, but the 
old fellow got there first with a resound- 
ing smack. Then there was a shooting 
match with rifles, participated in by all 
the young fellows of the neighborhood; but 
the old man beat ’em all with his muzzle- 
loading Kentucky rifle. He told the young 
fellows that the new-fangled guns weren’t 
no account whatever, and that with a 
Long Tom he could knock the eye out of 
a squirrel furdder than he could see it. 





Improvement of Fruits. 





There are two kinds of markets to be 
supplied: First, the open world’s market, 
which handles staples; and, second, the 
special or personal market, which demands 
quality instead of quantity. This latter 
market is poorly supplied. Its demands 
are exacting, but the profits should be 
proportionately greater than in the world’s 
market. Fine quality and handsome ap- 
pearance are essential attributes of the 
fruit product that would cater to the de- 
mands of the special market. Fruit-grow- 
ers know that a high degree of coloration 
in the variety may be accepted as an indi- 
cation of its fineness of quality. Fine col- 
oration and good quality mark a satisfac- 
tory adaptation of the individual to its 
surroundings and suggest good cultural 
methods. 

In striving to improve our fruits by what 
is termed plant-breeding, we should re- 
member that a plant is a collection of in- 
dividuals with great potential variability. 
Also that the best results are usually ob- 
tained quickest by working with variable 
forms, that it is wise to breed for one 
thing at a time, that it is necessary to 
establish in the mind an ideal to work 
toward, and that crossing is only a means 
to an end, and should be supplemented by 
vigorous and persistent selection.—Pro- 
fessor John Craig, in American Agricul- 
turist. 





Why Cultivate an Orchard ? 





For the same reason that we cultivate 
a hill of corn. We plant apple trees thirty 
feet apart,.while we plant corn three and 
a half feet apart for the reason that the 
foliage of an apple tree bears the same 
relation to thirty feet that the foliage of 
a hill of corn bears to three and a half 
feet. Also, that the roots of the tree oc- 
cupy the entire thirty feet of space as 
well as the roots of corn occupy the three 
and a half feet of space. Cultivation is 
as absolutely necessary for the one as for 
the other. Cultivation will give thrift to 
either and unthrift without it. To produce 
a good crop of corn break the ground eight 
inches deep and pulverize a fine seed bed. 
In cultivating the orchard we break three 
inches deep only, on account of roots, and 
make the same finely pulverized surface. - 

This bed retains moisture to the very 
surface in a dry season. By this kind of 
preparation and a fine, level cultivation, 
we retain moisture to the tree roots dur- 
ing a drouth, and consequently thrift of 
trees and large, smooth apples, fit indeed 
for any market. A hill of corn half-culti- 
vated produces small ears of corn. An 
apple tree uncultivated, set in pasture, for 
the same reason, produces fruit hardly fit 
for worms. ‘The downfall of thousands of 
orchards commences when their foolish 
owners sow them to grass and turn their 
stock in, and, if possible, tramp them still 
harder than they were before. A belt 
of grass around a tree is about as fatal 
as a rope around a criminal’s neck, espe- 
cially if it be timothy, the great robber of 
moisture.——Mirror and Farmer. 





Meech’s Prolific Quince. 





The discovery of a new quince that is 
likely to supersede the old standby, the 
orange, is a matter of general interest.,We 
think it has been found in Meech’s pro- 
lific quince, a new variety which possesses 
all the advantages of the orange, with 
some others that the orange quince does 
not possess. It is hardy, and an exceed- 
ingly early bearer, some quinces having 
been produced when the tree was only 


——..., 


two years from the nursery row. {t is 
rule among quince growers that when a 
tree once begins to bear it is sure of pol. 
crop every year. While we do not belierg 
that present plantations of the orange 
quince will be superseded, it seems certain 
from what we have learned of Meech’, 
Prolific that when new plantations are set 
it will be of the new and more prolific ve. 
riety. The quince under the management 
of those who understand its cultivation 
pays better on the average than any otho, 
fruit. There is always a good demanq 
for canning and for cooking with apple 
and pears to give them a flavor that thos 
fruits cooked without the quince cannot 
hope to attain. The acidity of the quineg 
makes it too rich to cook alone, but to 
flavor other fruits it is unexcelled. 

The only secret in.quince growing is tg 
keep the roots from being frozen deeply, 
The quince top is never injured by the 
coldest weather unless its root has heey 
first destroyed by cold. Keeping the quince 
roots from freezing by heavy mulching 
will generally save them in the severest 
winters. But the mulch must be removed 
in spring so that the quince roots will not 
require still deeper mulching to protect 
the roots the following winter. <A wet 
soil is reckoned favorable to the quince, 
because it does not freeze so deeply as q 
dry soil is sure to do. Ice or frozen muck! 
is an excellent non-conductor of heat,—' 
American Cultivator. 





Protection of Turkeys from 
Foxes. 





I was living on a farm several years ago, 
and made it a point to raise as many tur. 
keys as possible, but was troubled by 
foxes until I tried the experiment of put- 
ting a small sleighbell on each turkey’s 
neck, after which no fox would come near 
them. By printing above you will benefit 
all who try it and make turkeys more 
plentiful next fall—A. R. Turner, in New: 
York Tribune. 





Genius Has Struck Its Level. 





The Hon. James J. Corbett, who has 
left the stage for the purpose of conduct- 
ing an irrigation station, expresses him- 
self with his habitual certainty as to the 
change. “My business,” he says, “is bet- 
ter than acting or fighting, and keeps my 
mind occupied.””’ That is the main thing, 
and the public will be glad to hear it, 
When Mr. Fitzsimmons debated with Mr, 
Corbett the latter’s mind was not fully; 
occupied. He was conscious of a void) 
Now the void is filled, and Mr. Corbett is| 
willing to fill the void of any other gen- 
tleman who has the price. Thus does 
genius inevitably find its level and _ per-| 
form its beneficent task.—New York Sun,’ 





Fowl Notes. 





Fowls will jump from the lowest perch 


then quarrel. All they want is the high- 
est place. It is preferable to have the 
perches placed on a level. All perches 
should be movable, so as to facilitate the 
application of kerosene when necessary to 
every part. The reason why fowls all 
strive for the highest place on the roost 
is because they possess an instinct which 
teaches them that the higher they get the 
safer they are; hence, when perches are 
of unequal height the strongest fowls oc- 
cupy the highest place. Probably the air 
is as pure three feet from the floor as 
higher.—.Fowls, when crowded into a smal 
and close apartment, by their resrective 
respirations give off considerable car- 
bonie acid gas. This, being heavier than 
ccmmon atmosphere, sinks to the floor 
when cold and may have a deleterious ef- 
fect on fowls resting very low, and odors 
are also evolved from decaying animal and 
vegetable matter. The perches should be 
at least two inches wide and rest firmly in 
a slot or mortise. Fowls will cling to 
one edge of a wide perch, and the width 
will give opportunity to rest the weight on 
the shanks. A very narrow perch makes it 
necessary to bear the weight on the breast-| 
bone, mainly in one spot, and thus it be-! 
comes bent to one side. This deformity is 
caused in many instances by roosting on 
the chine of a barrel or on the small liinbs) 
of trees. Old fowls have their bones hard- 
ened, so that they will stand the pres: 
sure without bending, but all should have' 
wide perches.—Farm and Fireside. 





New Name for an Old Disease: 





A contemporary claims that the grippe 
has been known and described since the 
days of Hippocrates, who was born B. C. 
460. It was the French physicians who 
gave it the name which it now bears, but 
in the attempt to locate its origin it has 
been known as the Chinese catarrh, the 
Russian pest, the German disease, the 
Italian fever, and the Spanish catarrh. It 
has always taken the form of an epidemic 
catarrh, and has been attended with great 
loss of life in many of its visitations. It 
is agreed that it is occasioned by some 
particular condition or contamination of 
the atmosphere, but there is no agreement 
among medical men as to what the con 
dition is or in what the contamination con 
sists. The fact that it is largely due to 
atmospheric conditions seems to be estab- 
lished, according to our contemporary, 
from its appearance in London in 1847, 
where in a single day 500,000 persons were 
attacked. It appeared in New York it 
1889, and its introduction was said to b¢ 
due to germs conveyed in a letter from 
Russia. Its course ran on for six weeks 
and resulted in hundreds of deaths. 
March, 1891, is fixed as the date of its 
next appearance, and this time it lasted 
eight weeks. While it lacked something 
of the impetuousness which distinguished 
its first visitation, it proved to be the most 
fatal of all the epidemics we have evél, 
had. Since that time the severity of th 
disease has been gradually declining, but 
the disease itself has never been entirely 
eliminated until its recurrence this yea! 





—The peach tree, as a rule, receives less 
pruning than any other fruit tree, while 
it needs more. As is well known, it Pro 
duces its wood on the previous year’ 
growth, and as the terminal buds are most 
inclined to push, the height increases ye@" 
by year, until in time the tree has just # 
few long branches stretching away uP 
out, with leaves and fruit at the top on! 
Instead of this, the tree, by correct prul 
ing, can be kept in good form, rather loW 
and round headed or spreading, all th? 
limbs fairly within reach, with the frut 
evenly distributed and easy to gather. The 
pruning, which should be done annually 
in the spring, consists of cutting back the 
previous season’s shoots, removing ‘) 
one-third to one-half the length, and 
addition to this, after the second or thi? . 
year, cutting out about one-fourth of thes 
shoots as they become too numerous. — 
things are to be gained by this: Fir 
keeping the top of the tree in proper shaP 
Second, maintaining a regular supPy op 
bearing wood. Third, reducing the © 
of fruit and thus saving the tree — to 
bad effects of over-bearing, and added 
the size and quality of the fruit 4 } 
to remain.—Field and Farm. 
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on a farm several years ago, 
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for the purpose of conduct-| 
ion station, expresses him-' 
abitual certainty as to the 
business,” he says, “‘is bet- 
or fighting, and keeps my 
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This, being heavier than 
sphere, sinks to the floor 
may have a deleterious ef- 
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d from decaying animal and 
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tise. Fowls will cling to 
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one side. This deformity is 
hy instances by roosting on 
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owls have their bones hard- 
they will stand the pres- 
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yn and described since the 
rates, who was born B. C. 
he French physicians who 
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to locate its origin it has 
S the Chinese catarrh, the 
the German disease, the 
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en the form of an epidemic 
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many of its visitations. It 
‘it is occasioned by some 
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what the contamination con- 
t that it is largely due to 
nditions seems to be estab- 
ng to our contemporary, 
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le day 500,000 persons were 
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ntroduction was said to be 
conveyed in a letter from 
purse ran on for six weeks, 
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s fixed as the date of its 
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Thinning Overloaded Fruit 
Trees. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
lar Contributor, Prof. H. EB. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


Notwithstanding the severity of the past 


winter and the damage by it to some kinds 
of trees there will almost certainly be a 
Jarge crop of fruit this year. 
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Small Farms on the 
James River, 


In sight of Newport News and the Hampton 
Roads. Twenty-five, Fifty and One Hundred 
acres, most beautifully situated on the south 
side of the river, Address, 


J. A. MORGART, Smithfield, Va- 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











“A MOLE | 


} 


‘with the fruit sold. 


but there is no money in hav- 
ing a mole in your garden or 
on your lawn. Don’t have 
them. Catch them with the 


“OUT -0-SIGHT’”’ 
Mole Trap. 


West. 
crop in most sections. 


pays. 
causes the fruit to be large and well flav- 
ored instead of small and poorly flavored. 
It is scarcely worth while arguing about 
the difference in value between large and 
smail fruits of the same variety, either for 
market or home use; and I would not do 
so if there were not so many who con- 
tinue to grow so much of the latter kind. 
One big Baldwin, Jonathan or any kind 
of apple is worth more than twice as much 


fruits. 
kets it often occurs that small and inferior 
fruits will not sell for enough to repay the 
cost of gathering and transportation. 


there will be the largest crop that America 
has ever produced, unless some unforeseen 
trouble intervenes. Pears, plums and cher- 
ries will also be abundant, but peaches 
will be very scarce, except in the Far 
Grapes and berries promise a good 


In view of these facts and the over- 


loaded condition of the market there has 
never been a year in which thinning the 
fruit on the trees is so necessary. 


There are several reasons why thinning 
The most important one is, that it 


as two of half the size. In actual net 


profit it is worth fully four times as much 
whether eaten or sold. ‘The same is true 


of pears, peaches, plums and all other 
When there is a glut in the mar- 


Now if the trees that bore these small, 
half or less than half-developed fruits had 
been stripped of half or three-quarters of 
them when they were about the size of 
marbles the remaining ones would have 
grown to weigh nearly as much as all of 
them and would have been worth much 
more. 

There have been several experiments 
made to obtain positive evidence as tothe 
profit or loss of thinning fruit and what 
proportion should be removed. The first 
extensive experiments of this kind, of 
which I have knowledge, were made in 
California some fifteen years ago by Mr. 
A. T. Hatch, and were made principally 
upon peaches and pears. I heard him state 
that he tried leaving the fruits different 
distances apart; some being just as nature 
had placed them, some three, four, five 
and six inches apart and so on up to a 
foot. He said that he had finally decided 
that for these two fruits about 
six inches gave the best results. The 
open hand of the workman was given 
them as a measure by which to space 
them. In New York, Connecticut, Mich- 
igan and Georgia there have been several 
such tests with apples, peaches, pears and 
plums. Only a few persons have tried the 
plan upon grapes, except in house culture. 
In every case it has paid. A few have 
thinned big trees of Baldwin, Esopus and 
other apples, carefully charging all ex- 
pense of labor and crediting the trees 
This having been 
done in comparison with adjoining trees 
that were not thinned, and of which rec- 
ords were kept of fruit sold, it was found 
that there was a very decided balance in 
favor of thinning. If this will pay on a 
few trees it will pay on many. It is purely 
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of propping. 


whether it should be done or left undone; 
just as a farmer thins his corn to two or 
three stalks to the hill and has big ears, 
or lets five or six stalks stand to make 
fodder and nubbins. A few of the most 
progressive fruit growers have passed the 
experimental stage of the business and 
practice thinning their growing fruit with 
as much certainty of profitable return as 
they -do tillage or any other part of the 
business. 

One large peach grower in New York 
showed me an orchard in which he had 
expended about $80 in thinning in 1897, 
with an increase of over $2,000. This he 
knew from comparing it with another 
orchard which was not thinned. Another 
of the leading fruit growers of New York 
has repeatedly stated in my hearing and 
written me that he has been experiment- 
ing for many years with some large trees 
of Esopus and since he began thinning and 
spraying he has not failed once to have 
a fair crop, and the apples have always 
been extra large, well colored and richly 


flavored. 

Another good result of thinning fruit 
is, the regularity in bearing which it in- 
duces. The case just cited is one that 
yery plainly showed this point. Last year 
was the tenth of the experiment and there 
has not been a single failure. Specimens 
of the ninth crop were sent to me for ex- 
amination and I never saw or tasted bet- 
ter apples of that variety. One great 
trouble with many varieties of all kinds of 
fruits is, that they are prone to overbear. 
When the trees are allowed to do so they 
are so exhausted that they are unable to 
prepare fruit buds for the following year 
or to carry a crop if the fruit should set. 
This makes biennial bearers; and some- 
times the trees are not able to bear a fair 
crop oftener than every three or four 
years. A moderate crop every year is far 
better for the tree and its owner than a 
big one now and then. If the plan of 
thinning is followed there will be crops 
when other orchards are not bearing. This 
would be very convenient, to say the least. 

One of the chief causes of the exhaus- 
tion of the trees is the production of 
seeds. It may not seem that they make 


‘much draft upon the vitality of the tree, 


but they do. Seeds contain potash and 
phosphoric acid in large proportions. It 
costs the tree and soil more in fertility to 


_make the seed than does the fleshy part 


of the fruit. The latter is nearly all water, 
while the seeds are rich in the elements 
of fertility. Think of the enormous draft 
upon the vitality of a peach tree to per- 
fect the thousands of seéds that often 
grow upon it in a single season. 
they were reduced in number by the re- 
moval of three-fourths, just as they were 
beginning to develop, and as often 
should be done? What a relief it would 
be? The same vitality expended on all, if 
forced into a few would make big, lus- 
cious peaches and leave the tree in vig- 
orous condition. 

Another benefit resulting from thinning 
fruit is prevention of breakage of the 
trees. Those that need propping to keep 
them from breaking have been badly 
pruned or allowed to hold too much fruit; 
and it may be both. With branches prop- 


erly headed in and the fruit thinned as it 


should be, there will be little or no need 
Some one has said that, 


“When one’s trees need propping the own- 


er’s head needs it also.” 


The objection may be made to thinning 


fruit, that it costs too much—that it takes 
too much time and tedious work. This is 


a mistaken notion. If three apples are 


growing on a branch: where only one 
should be, and all are left to mature, they 
must all be finally picked and handled. 
Why then is it not cheaper to quickly pull 
off two of them when very small and let 


Suppose. 


d 
them drop to the ground where they will 
need no further attention? One out of 
three newly set bunches of grapes is more 
easily and profitably pinched off than left 
to be cut and handled when ripe, when 
their weight might have been added to 
the other two. 

The mistake usually made at first by 
those who thin their fruit is in not taking 
off enough. It looks wasteful to see so 
much pulled off that might have grown 
to maturity, but it is all saved in the part 
remaining. There is nothing like a trial 
to convince one of anything either good 
or bad. Let me urge all who have over- 
loaded trees or vines to thin at least one 
or two and note the results. 





Wild Ducks in a City. 


When many months ago a small com- 
pany of six wild ducks separated from a 
migrating flock that passed over the city, 
and spent with ‘flying, settled down into 
the courtyard of the Hart house in Rob- 
bers’ Row as a quiet looking place to spend 
the night, t was not very probable with a 
view of making that their permanent 
abode. Four ducks and two drakes com- 
posed the little flock, and they were so 
wing-weary and exhausted that they were 
made captive without any difficulty. 

From regarding his heaven-sent visitors 
in the light of a curiosity worthy of ex- 
hibition to friends and frequenters of his 
hostelry, Charles H. Hart, the proprietor 
of the Hart House, came at length to con- 
sider how much of a task it would prove 
to domesticate these birds of free flight 
and sturdy wing, and determined to make 
the experiment. As a result, he has raised 
over forty wild ducks in captivity, and has 
remaining but two of the original six, an 
old and warlike drake of unusual intelli- 
gence, and a duck with great brooding 
propensities, having sold the rest, or eaten 
them at his table. 

Of the second generation he has the 
nucleus of a pretty flock, and the downy 
ducklings of the third are now learning 
their first swimming lessons. 

Mr. Hart hag shown that the wild duck 
will not only breed and rear young pro- 
lifically in captivity, but may be further 
domesticated, tamed, taught the meaning 
of spoken commands, and even made a 
useful and sociable household pet. 

The other day while showing his flock 
to an interested visitor Mr. Hart said, ad- 
dressing Billy, the old drake: “Billy, it’s 
time you went in and caught the flies.” 

Billy waddled across the courtyard of 
the hotel and stood by the screen door 
that opened into the bar quacking ami- 
ably. When the door was opened he 
walked about the room with great gravity, 
his head on one side and his little eyes 
cocked to discover any flies within reach. 
When he found one it was caught and 
swallowed in a twinkling. 

After Billy had been let into the yard 
Mr. Hart called again, ‘Now it’s time you 
were all in bed. Hurry up; get to bed,” 
and the whole flock, though it was mid- 
afternoon, accepted the statement for 
truth and waddled to their sleeping place. 

The old mother duck that remains of 
the original flock has been a good step- 
mother to many ducklings deserted by the 
duck in whose nest they were hatched. 
Such she hospitably welcomes under her 
own broad wings until she frequently is 
unable to cover anything like all of her 
family. But what she lacks in expanse of 
wing she makes up in affection, and woe 
to the sly old rat that casts hungry eyes 
upon any of her tender young ducklings. 
Two barn rats, half as large as herself, 
she has killed in fair fight, and carried 
them about in her bill afterward as proud 
as a kitten with the first mouse. 

Landlord Hart prizes his flock of wild 
ducks very highly, and is very proud- of 
their proficiency under his training.— 
Syracuse Post-Standard. 





The Nameless Charm. 


“The first essential to pleasing is not, as 
it has often been said to be, a desire to 
please, but a desire to make your com- 
panion pleased with himself,” is ‘the posi- 
tion taken by Florence Hull Winterburn 
when discussing “The Gift of Personal 
Charm” in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 

“What pleases us gains an ascendency 
over us, and nothing really pleases that 
has not some relation with ourselves, 
something in common with us, and draw- 
ing us on to a better opinion of our own 
merits than we had before. For one of 
the supreme desires of human nature is to 
see itself graciously reflected. A man en- 
dears himself in proportion as he shows 
that he is guided by the motives and opin- 
ions we understand and like, only carry- 
ing them out more agreeably and success- 
fully than we are competent to do. So it. 
appears that the secret of the personal 
charm that makes some men and women 
delightful is not marked superiority, but 
flattered likeness to ourselves. Whether 
we imagine the likeness or whether it 
really exists is no matter, so that the illu- 
sion is brought about. And the ability to 
bring it about belongs to the nature that 
is gifted with power to divine the feelings 
of others and sympathize with them. To 
be ‘sympatica’ is better than to be beau- 
tiful or talented. A certain apparent sub- 
ordination of self is involved.” 





J. Pierpont Morgan has given $1,000,000 
for a woman’s hospital in New York. This 
deed calls out from a Brooklyn editor the 
following appreciative comment: “If great 
wealth is increasing in this country it is 
the people who derive the benefit of it. 
Our rich men do not conceal their gold in 
old stockings. They put it at work build- 
ing, mining, railroading, farming, furnish- 
ing employment to thousands, and when 
they have a surplus charity ig almost -cer- 
tain to have its share of it.” 





An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us gréat pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for Asthma, 
in the wonderful Kola Plant, a new bo- 
tanic product found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. The cures wrought by it in 
the worst cases, are really marvelous. Suf- 
ferers of twenty to fifty years’ standing 
have been at once restored to health by 
the Kola Plant. Among others, many min- 
isters of the gospel testify to its wonderful 
powers. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martins- 
burg, West Va., was perhaps the worst 
case, and was cured by the Kola Plant 
after fifty years’ suffering. Mr. Alfred C. 
Lewis, Washington, D. C., Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, gives similar testi- 
mony, as do many others. To prove to 
you beyond doupt its wonderful curative 
power, the Kola Importing Co., No. 1164 
Broadway, New York, will send a large 
case of the Kola Compound free by mail 
to every reader of GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER who suffers from any form of 
Asthma. They only ask in return that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. You should surely try 
it, as it costs yoa nothing. 





—Order of every kind turns at last to 
pedantry, and to get rid of the one, people 
destroy the other; and so it goes on for 





a while, until people perceive that order 
must be established anew.—Goethe. 


Spring Cleaning. 


Oh, the house is drear and lonesome, 
And the walls are damp and bare, 
And there’s nary piece of carpet 
In the bedroom, on the stair; 

And of breakfast or of dinner 
There is seldom e’er a sign 

When the mop is flying swiftly 
And the carpet’s on the line! 


The housewife'’s grim and dust 
And she never cracks a smile, 
And the air choked with fibers 

And your teeth grate like a file; 
And your clothes you cannot find ’em 
And your eyes fill up with brine 
When the mop is flying swiftly 
And the carpet’s on the iine! 


Oh, the butcher-boy laughs at you, 
Aad your friends with jibes and jeers 


| Are ever for suggesting 


That you buy a round of beers, 
And with laughter they are yelling: 
Oh, yes, spring is mighty fine, 
When the mop is flying wildly 
And the carpet’s on the line!” 


Oh, I wished I lived in the forest 
Where no houses rear their heads, 
Where there’s nary need of carpets, 
With the grass plots for my beds! 
Where the life is never trying 
As is this life of mine, 
When the mop is flying swiftly 
And the carpet’s on the line! 
—Harold Maggrath, in Syracuse Herald. 





Generosity vs. Selfishness. 


“Women are curious creatures,” said the 
man, meditatively. “At least, my wife is, 
and I suppose she is a fair sample of the 
sex. Every now and then, you know, I 
have a windfall of money, and, being a 
model husband, I divide with her. 

he ‘This is for yourself,’ I say, impres- 
sively; ‘now buy something you’ve been 
wanting for a long time.’ 

“After awhile I’ll say, ‘Oh, by the by, 
you haven’t shown me what you bought 
with the $10 I gave you yesterday. 
You’ve spent it, haven’t you? ‘Yes, in- 
deedy,’ she replies, and forthwith produces 
a cut-glass bowl or a burenu scarf or 
something equally absurd. Then when I 
object that I expressly stated she was to 
buy something for herself, she responds 
that this is for herself and has a double 
value in that I can enjoy it, too. 

“Why, I have given that young woman 
the money for a pair of slippers at least 
twenty times over, but on her way down 
town to get them each time she has seen 
something she wanted for the house and 
has bought it instead. Tinally I grew 
tired of seeing her with boots on in the 
evening, and, despite her remonstrances, 
dragged her an unwilling victim to a shoe 
store and bought them for her myself. 

“Now, a man isn’t like that. When he 
buys something for himself it is for him- 
self you must wager. No one else has 
part or parcel in it. And it’s not for the 
house, either. He may, in a moment of 
deep generosity, purchase an article for 
his own den, but nothing that is to be 
used generally.” 

““All of which is a commentary upon the 
selfishness of man and the corresponding 
generosity of woman,” interrupted his 
auditor. 

“IT admit the generosity, but deny the 
selfishness,” declared his lordship. ‘““The 
laborer certainly is worthy of his hire, 
and a fellow likes to have a few things 
of his very own. There’s nothing selfish 
in that ambition, I’m sure.”—Baltimore 


News. 
og 





The Invaluable Denim. 


Denim for decorative purposes holds first 
place among inexpensive fabrics, A few 
years ago it was known only as Kentucky 
jean, for farmers’ overalls and blouses, 
and was to be had only in dark blue and 
brown. Now the variety of colors is very 
large and no more artistic designs are to 
be seen in fabrics much more costly. So 
pleasing are the tones resulting from the 
white twill that it can be used for certain 
purposes in rooms richly furnished. It 
makes an excellent couch or cozy corner 
drapery, shedding the dust easily and not 
showing wrinkles or folds, however much 
used. There are many shades of desirable 
colors, so that it is an easy matter in a 
green, blue or yellow room, to find the one 
desired. 

In the country cottage denim is inval- 
uable. It is frequently used here for wall 
covering in many odd schemes. Some- 
times it forms the main ¢overing; then 
again it is used only as a frieze or dado. 
In a room full of light and sunshine blue 
denim for the wall covering, with the 
frieze of blue and white Japanese cotton, 
which harmonizes so well with it, is 
charming. <A good finish in this case is 
a picture moulding of gilt, and if the walls 
are high enough the cotton frieze may be 
put in full width, which is about three- 
eighths of a yard wide. In a room where 
a contrast is needed am excellent effect 
may be had by using plain cartridge paper 
the shade of straw colored butcher’s wrap- 
ping paper for the main body of the walls, 
with a frieze and dado of denim finished 
with narrow gilt mouldings. 

Denim is used for upholstering furni- 
ture, for making cushions, bags, door hang- 
ings, and now it is highly recommended 
for country house floor coverings in place 
of carpets or even mattings. It can be 
had in a great variety of blue, green and 
red effects, is a full yard wide and costs 
only 15 cents a yard. When carpets do 
not fit, as frequently happens after mov- 
ing, it makes a convenient border. It is 
a long stride from the blue jean of the, 
farmers’ blouse to the dainty yellow denim 
of the portiere or the soft green of the 
frieze, and yet a change that has been ac- 
complished in a short time.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 





Revealed Truth, 


A clear light will reveal the hidden re- 
cesses of darkness and thereby be able to 
see the pitfalls. Darkness will hide or 
conceal from sight. Reforms in various 
ways are on the increase; some are pro- 
ductive of much good, while others less. 
Good or evil may be likened to a tree, 
which has many branches. In order ‘to 
remove a bad tree by only cutting off one 
limb or so at a time and leave it at that 
will not accomplish much. The only suc- 
cessful way is to strike at the root and dig 
up the entire tree, root and all. Now 
there is so much said on the different isms, 
sects, ologies, etc., that a Babel of con- 
fusion is being promulgated broadcast 
thereby, so that mankind hardly knows 
what to do or believe. Hach ism, etc., is 
only chopping off a branch, but they leave 
the body, roots, etc., undisturbed to sprout 
out and be worse than ever before. The 
host of written articles,.etc., on all these 
different isms, sects, ologies, socialism, 
law, arbitration, etc., will mever bring 
forth the angel’s message of “Peace on 
earth, good will to men,” as long as man 
kills the animal or eats dead-flesh. True, 
some good may be accomplished by these 
different isms, but not permanent, only 
temporal, for just as soon as the re- 
strictive force is removed, all will go on 
rampant like the wild beast of the forest 
when let out of the cage—the iron bars 
only held him in subjection. All these 
various isms, etc., may have much good 
at stake; yet taken as a whole they re- 


because the disturbing and destroying ele- 
ment of the unruly animal nature that 
they are making themselves up with at 
every meal will never be subdued, con- 
trolled or live in permanent peace, health 
and happiness. But let man return to his 
primeval state ofthe fruit and grain or 
bloodless diet and obedient to God’s will, 
Gen. 1, 29, Matt. 44, then all these isms, 
sects, ologies, controversies will vanish like 
the mist before the rising sun and one uni- | Than any other rong bliss; 
versal family of peace and heaven itself| "4 —— those hands on my bearded 
will prevail. When man no longer kills or Prings 
wae Say Gree 'aeee That unfolds a glimpse of.the path I seel 
Then will wars and tumults cease, “ 
Then be banished death and pain, hover ae f wnasldetisieabbies ceulamass 


My Baby’s Kiss. 


My baby’s kiss 1s the sweetest thing 

That the God of Love as a gift can bring. 

It comes from the lips like the crystal dew 
Dropped from the flowers on the moun- 

tainside, 
And it means a love that is pure and true, 
And — peace and joy in the heart 
abide. 


I would rather have that tiny kiss 


ee 
me face to face with an angel’s 


Ind. 


Then righteousness, love and peace, 
Undisturbed shall ever reign. 
—J. H. & W. T. Neff, M. D., Ft. Wayne, 





—Frederick Boyd Stevenson, in Woman's 


Home Companion. 





GOOD STYLE. 


lt is Largely the Result of Per- 


Polite . 
me ieee fect Physical Poise. 
It is not good form in polished circles, 
among strangers, for married people to 
address each other, as at home, as Wil- 
liam, Mary, Husband, Wife, or in the af- 
fectionate appellations of darling, love and 
dear. They should address themselves as 
they wish others to do, as Mr. and Mrs.— 
American women are much ridiculed 
abroad for their display in public of ten- 
dern and seeming submissiveness 
seldom manifested at their own firesides, 
where all the gentler virtues may with 
propriety be practiced. I am moved to 
this suggestion, having recently dined with 
a wife who addressed her husband in the 
parlor and across the table in the dining- 
room as “dear” ad nauseam to the taste 
of other guests. There is something incon- 
gruous in calling a large, well-developed 
man, with ample moustache and whiskers, 
in high debate on the intzicate questions 
of science, social ethics and constitutional 
law, by the pet name of “dear.” Any 
woman of common sense should see the 
absurdity of such an appellation.—Hliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. 


; That indefinable quality we call style is, 
in @& measure, born with a woman, 
although a very fair imitation of it can 
be secured by care and patience. It is not 
what you wear, but how you wear it, and 
that fact cannot fail to impress itself upon 
you if you will observe with care each 
woman you meet. You will get, in time, 
to be able to pick out just the point in 
which each excels. 

One of the best-dressed, and consequent- 
ly most stylish, women in Philadelphia 
has reached that position in four years, I 
distinctly remember my first sight of her 
—plain of face, but handsome in figure, 
and dressed in a neat up-to-date manner. 
Nothing alarming about that you see, be- 
cause there were hundreds of women just 
as well off. Bit by bit she developed until 
observers began to talk of the change, and 
to-day she has no equal. She belongs to 
the world of busy women who earn every 
dollar they spend, and not to the leisure 
class, so the change is more remarkable. 
How she accomplished this remains a se- 
cret, which she carefully guards. But this 
I can say, more than one-half of the re- 
sponsibility belongs to the carriage of her 
body. She must sit up nights to attain 
that perfect command over her muscles 
which looks as if it were nature’s gift. 

The woman who keeps her shoulders 
well back has no wrinkles in her bodice. 
If she poises the upper part of the body 
easily and lightly on the hips she keeps 
her waist line well detined and allows the 
front breadths of her skirt to hang in 
graceful folds. Squirming about in one’s 
best gown will ruin its effect, so the stylish 
woman cultivates repose. When she 
walks she holds her chin well in and her 
head slightly back, allowing the shoulders 
and abdomen to assume their natural and 
proper positions. I don’t know that I ever 
said this before, but if I did, no matter, 
for it is true. There is no need of a woman 
4 wobbling through the latter part of her 
life with a protruding front that is de- 
structive to the hang of her gowns. It is 
purely a question of poise, and a. proper 
one is just as easy to maintain when once 
it has been found. That is my objection 
to the uncorseted figure—so few women 
will take the trouble to avoid a general 
slumping in the figure. Women of the 
stage, who regard their forms as part of 
their stock in trade, avoid this, and are a 
joy to the eye, particularly when some 
artistic eye drapes the cloth of their 
dresses with special reference to natural 
lines.—Philadelphia Times. 





The Kieffer Pear. 


It seems to me if there is real: merit in 
this pear, with our boasted progress in 
horticulture and as much as we want a 
good, reliable pear it has taken a long 
time to develop it. It is some twenty-five 
years since Peter Kieffer, of Philadelphia, 
first introduced it to the public and only 
for the efforts of enterprising nurserymen 
(thanks to them) who wanted to sell trees 
because they grow quick and easy, still 
less would be known of it to-day. Its 
reputation for poor quality seems to have 
taken an even start with its introduction 
and kept up with the trees as fast and as 
far as they were planted. 

It is true some commercial orchards have: 
been planted in some few sections of the 
country and their crops have been mar- 
keted with a varied degree of results 
from a living profit down to nothing. Very 
few of these trees have been planted with 
any regard to soil, location, or other con- 
ditions and when the fruit was marketed 
it was without any regard to the condition 
of either the fruits or the markets, but 
just when the grower thought it was 
ready to be picked it was rushed off to 
the nearest market and in their hurry to 
get there first they all got there at once 
and the result was an overstocked market 
of fine looking fruit; but so hard and im- 
mature that no one could use them for any- 
thing, and only those who did not know 
them would buy. I have seen on the Kan- 
sas City markets wagon loads of the finest 
Kieffer pears—some dumped loose into the 
wagon like corn until the wagon was full 
—others would have them in barrels, in 
boxes, in baskets and any vther conceiv- 
able way, all of which had been picked 
but a few days, and no more fit to eat 
than a green watermelon. At the same 
time most of the commission houses were 
receiving heavy consignments from fur- 
ther away places, some as far as two hun- 
dred miles or more, so that they were 
overflowing with them, and all in that 
same, unripe condition, and no sale for 
them. 

I have been a close observer of the 
Kieffer and have had opportunity to test 
it from most of our Missouri soils, beside 
those of many other States, and am free 
to say I have never sampled one that could 
be called good that did not grow on such 
land as we call poor, or where the subsoil 
is red, such as is found in most of the 
Ozark regions. 

If the Kieffer pear is planted on such 
soil and the trees are not allowed to bear 
too full, but the fruit is properly thinned 
at the proper time, and picked when not 
quite ripe, and each specimen wrapped in 
paper and packed in barrels, or bushel 
boxes and stored in a cellar’ with 
a temperature of not more than 50 degrees, 
that will lower a little later to 40 degrees, 
and allowed to remain there until towards 
the holidays, and then submitted to a tem- 
perature of about 60 degrees for a few 
days they will be ripe, well colored, sweet 
and juicy, and almost as good. as a Bart- 
lett. 

Now if these pears grown under favor- 
able conditions are so much improved by 
this treatment, of course those grown un- 
der other conditions would be improved in 
proportion under like treatment, besides 
the advantage of going on to the market at 
a time when they are wanted, and would 
sell for a good price. Unless something 
of this kind is adopted, we may some day 
wish we had not planted so many Kieffer. 
On the other hand, if even a part of the 
growers adopt this or some similar plan, 
we will find our market supplied with 
luscious, juicy Kieffer pears in midwinter 
and selling at a profit to the grower. Will 
those who are growing this pear take the 
hint?—J. C. Evans, Mo. 





Careless Words, 


The habit of reckless talk probably 
causes more actual trouble than any of the 
many evil habits in which people indulge. 
This is a fault that belongs to no rank, 
to no class. The servants in the kitchen 
and their high-bred mistress in the parlor 
may indulge each in her own way in this 
vice. The unkind, coarse talk of the 
kitchen is no more wicked than the more 
refined gossip of the parlor, “‘where repu- 
tations are slain with every hour.” No 
thoughtful person of middle age and or- 
dinary experience exists who could not 
mention many cases where the career of 
worthy, excellent people has been seriously 
injured by the hateful practice of unkind 
talk. 

The Scriptures aré filled with warnings 
against careless speaking, yet the fault is 
as rife to-day as it was in the days of the 
Pharaohs. A great deal of the brilliant 
small talk of society is poisoned with scan- 
dalous innuendo. This is not the fault of 
women alone, but it is a fault of idle per- 
sons; and because the proportion of women 
who are idle is larger than that of men, so 
the gossiper is more apt to be a.woman 
than a man. 
is lifted to a higher spiritual and intel‘ 
lectual plane, and the thoughts become full 
of noble ideals, the habit of gossip ceases. 
But where there is only intellectual prog- 
ress and the heart is not cultivated, as 
well as the mind, the evil is only clothed 
in refined language. The sneering voice, 
the careless, cutting sarcasm, are a part 
of the talk of some people of superior in- 
tellectual thought and life. 

Nothing but a genuine Christian charac- 
ter can banish gossip from the conversa- 
tion, and this banishes with it a vast 
amount of human pain and anxiety. No 
one can follow the golden rule in action 
who talks unkindly or even lightly and 
carelessly of others. The fact that we in- 
dulge in talk about others and their affairs 
makes it impossible for us to do without 
either approving or disapproving their ac- 
tions, which quite often are no affair of 
ours. The habit of doing our duties faith- 
fully prevents our taking undue or imper- 
tinent interest in the affairs of others. 

Little children should be taught from the 
time they begin to speak to say pleasant, 
kind words. If the members of the fam- 
ily set an example to each other of kindly 
speech, the younger members will never 
begin the habit of criticising the actions 
of others when they are old enough to do 
so. Everything that will keep the family 
from indulging in personal talk should be 
encouraged, an interest in noble books, an 
interest in natural science, or any intel- 
lectual thing, but above all strict con- 
scientiousness of speech should be incul- 
eated in the young and the evil of care- 
less talk dwelt upon. For all wise people 
always know that.—New York Tribune. 





BUY THE BFST. 


If you want the best low down Mg 3" you 
should buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It is the 
best because it is made of the best material; the 
best broad tired Electric Wheels; best seasoned 
white hickory axles; all other wood parts of the 
best seasoned white oak. The front and rear 





Don’ts for Club Speakers. 


Don’t get material for your paper out of 
the encyclopedia; it may be easy, but not 
edifying. Don’t talk forever because you 
have a good chance; there are enough 
cases of nervous prostration as it is. Don’t 
“go all to pieces” on the platform; it is 
better to have hysterics at home, Don’t 
be ‘afraid to start with a rattling good 
story; the “problems” can wait for a paper 
solution. Don’t “talk back” to somebody 
from the platform; always principles, not 
personalities. Don’t imagine the stunning 
gown will make up for a stupid paper; 
you were not invited to be a dummy. 
Don’t shift from one foot to the other; 
the rag-time step was never intended. for 
the platform. Don’t glue your nose to 
the paper, but lift up your head and talk; 
the good Lord gave you a memory. Above 
all, don’t pitch your voice until it sounds 
like the wail of a lost soul; remembér that 
“most. excellent thing in woman.”—Bertha 


hounds are madefrom the best angle steel, which 
is neater, stronger and in every way better than 
wood. Well painted in red and varnished. 
Extra length of reachand extra long standards 
supplied without additional cost when requested. 
This wagon is guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. any- 
where. Write the Electric Wheel Co., Box 91, 

uincy, Illinois, for their new catalogue which 

ully describes this wagon, their famous Electric 
Wheels and Electric Feed Cookers, 





Plants went Safely to California 
by Mail. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The Premium plants came in fine con- 
dition and every one is growing well ex- 
cept the persimmon which has not yet 
started, but looks as if it would soon. 
The little gooseberry bush has three goed 








quire a great deal of expense, controversy, 
dissatisfaction, disputes, disturbances, etc., 


Damaris Knobe, in Woman’s Home Com- 


sized berries on it—Yours, E. A. McG., 
-Danion, 


San Diego, Cal 
\ 





In proportion as the nature 


Arcadia Basket (yompany. 


OF NEWARK, NEW YORK, 
Will have their New Factory in” 
running order May rat. 


BASKETS 


StS 


Large Users get Low Prices. 
Located on Pennsylvania, West Shore 


and New York Central Raii Roads. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


WELLS, HIGMAN & CO. 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 


BERRY BOXES and 
GRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Wire Stapled Berry Baskets, 


VERY STRONG. 
VERY DURABLE. 


Send for a 
Descriptive Circular of 
BASKETS anp CRATES, 
TO 
8. L. GILLETTE, Kent, 0. 


BERRY CRATES. 


Write for Price List. & GRAPE BASKETS’ 


Address COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Good Fruit 


always finds a ready market, but to bring top 
prices it must be put up in neat, attractive 
and substantial packages. We have every- 
thing in the basket line. All sizes of 


=» berry 
Baskets, 


Peach and Grape Crates. 
Buy direct from the manufacturers and 
save money. Write to-day for catalogue and 
new price list. Special price in carload lots. 


A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
120 Warren Street, New York city. 

















BERRY BASKETS 


Per thousand, 1,000 to 

5,000—$2.35. 5,000 to 10,000 

—$2.30. 10,000 to 20,000 

$2.25. Gift crates $10.00 

per hundred. Standard 

crates$15.00 per hundred. 

Baskets machine made, 

uniform in size aid are of the best. Send for descrip- 

tive circular. Sample baskets sent on receipt of one 
2c. postage stamp ANDREW REASH, 


New Springfield, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 


er) 


BERRY BOXES and BAS 


Peach Packages— 
Crape Baskets— 
Fruit and Vegeteanvlie 
Packages of every kind § 
Send for catalogue. 
NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO., 
23 Water St., New Albany: Ind. 


=, WILLIAM MAY 


manufacturer of the 











/ Berry Crates and Bas- 
: Kets a Specialty. 
Facilities unsurpassed 
Yor further particulars 
WILLIAM MAY, 
New Springfield, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 


Prices the lowest. 
address, 





FRUIT PACKAGES 


of ali kinds. Also 


Beekeepers’ Supplies. 
Before ordering your sup- 
plies write for our Descrip- 
ped Catalogue and Price 
St. * 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX Co., 


Berlin Heights, Brie Co., Ohio. 


BERRY BASKETS AND 
CRATES. 


Snverior to any in use. Berry 
Bas!.cts, in the flat $1.50 per 
1,000, and Forms for making 
Berry Baskets, 60 cents a set, 
send 4cents for sample and 
prices. 


SAMUEL BAKER, Brighton, N. Y. 





est 





Berry Boxes. Baskets, Crates 
and Fruit Packages. 

Hallock qt. boxes $2.00 per 

7,000. 16 qt. crates for same, 


$3.50 per 1000 in the flat. 
Give us a trial Order. 


VARIETY WOOD WORKS, 
&pringport, Ind. 


BASKETS, BASKETS, 


Peach and Grape Baskets. 

Also material for same in 
the flat. Send us your 

let us quote 





Ht oe wants and 
ate you prices. 
5M. qts. for $12.50, 20M. ats. for $45.00. 
WEST WEBSTER BASKET Co., 
CHARLOTTE, oo wt mf “ N.Y 


Colorado Gold ana 
Silver Mines, 


produce less in value than her farms, 
orchards agd gardens. A fruit tree costs 
but a few.cents. In a few years the fruit 
gives an annual return of as many dollars. 
This is by irrigation, A few dollars invested 
in orchard lands for a few years, gives you a 
certain income soon, better than Savings Banks 
or U. S. Bonds, and as safe. Ample refer- 
ences given. Write us for printed matter. 


The Colorado Farm and Live Stock Company, 
55 and 56 Railroad Building. 
DENVER, - « COLORADO. 








16 0z.tollb. £0! alee mae eat Pree, 
ugged by Agents 


Y ). S.. Standar Dowt be hum re 


a Trust, Buy of th: 

of Specialties at less wholesale prices, vis 

Sewing Machines, Eeeyelits Cider Mills, 
. Lt 


Letter 

Press Stands, 

lawn Mowe 

Yorn Shellers, 
Fanning Mil 

Hay, ~ 

Se 

351 8. Jeferson Bt. 








for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World's 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 
facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List, 
Mention this: paper. : 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles. 0 


HORSE RADISH. 


Few know the value of thisas a relish to eat 
with cold meats, It will oes without culture,. 
but will give best results if planted where it can 
be hoed. Price, strong sets, by express, 12 for 
15c., 100 for 50 . 








 OREEN?S NURSERY 
Rochester, N. ¥.. 




















Spring. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower. 
by W. KEER. 





(Young, ruddy, fresh and fair, 
Breathing soft, balmy air, 

Hither I come, I come; 

From out the sunny South 

With rosebuds in m mouth, 

With blossoms for the plum, 

And many others no less rare, 

To suit as well both peach and pear. 


With spirits all aglow, 

I banish ice and snow, 

Where’er my feet I set; 

Ten thousands warblers raise 

Sweet music in my praise. 

I many a welcome get 

From happy voices everywhere, ; 
That reach me through the mellow air. 


Lots of green blades sprout, 
From Earth’s freed bosom out, 

In truly wanton glee; 

While plants and trees awake, 

In countless hordes to shake 

Their eager hands with me; 

And swarms of boney-bees and files, 
On multo-glossy wings arise. 


Bland winds begin to blow, 

Fresh streamlets rise and flow. 

Hot sunbeams dance and fall; 

Kissing the snows adieu. 

May-flowers and pansies, too, 

Leap joyous at my call; 

And sooth, high secon once more, I ween, 
This earth itself I’ll clothe in green. 


ew life all ’round I’ll shed, 

Raising the seeming dead 

From many a wintry tomb. 
Causing all things again, 

To cast off Lethe’s chain, 

And in fresh youth to bloom. 

(And this old world to don once more 
A garb no Fairy Queen e’er wore! 


Each thrifty farmer now 

‘Will grasp once more his plor 

Till his broad acres fair, 

And his rich soil prepare; 

‘Because he knoweth well, 

His seed will flourish green, 

(Where snow and ice hath been, 

When I them both expel; 

And cause e’erwhile new summer skies, 
O’er his wide-waving fields arise. 


He of the orchards, too, 

Will his choice aim pursue, 
Without the slightest fear; 

And plants another row 

Just where that sort should grow, 
He loveth best to rear; 

E’en every fruitful tree 

Through perfect faith in me, 





The Farmer’s Fruit Garden. 





Small fruit eulture on the stock or grain 
farm is not regarded in the light that it 
deserves. There are but few farmers in 
our state who grow any kind of small 
fruits. They do not realize the value and 
healthfulness of these fruits as an auxil- 
inry to the home supply of food. Every 
farm home should have a two or three- 
acre fruit garden for small. fruits, inter- 
spaced with a few cherry, plum and pear 
trees. One-haif acre of this plot should 
be used for strawberries, half acre for 
raspberries and an acre for blackberries, 
grapes and currants. This. fruit garden 
should be fenced with a board or wire 
fence to keep stock out of it. 

The fruit garden should have a roadway 
around it, inside the fence and through 
the center for convenience of hauling in 
manure and straw for winter protection. 
In the center of the garden there should 
be a shed or neat, tasty pavilion in which 
to keep the garden tools. 

Lefore planting this garden the soil 
Bhould be well pulverized with the plow, 
harrow and roller. The planting should 
be dore systematically. Each fruit de- 
partment should be measured off into 
rows and caleulation made as to number 
of plants of the different kinds wanted. 
In the beginning only half the portion set 
apart for strawberries should be planted 
the first season. and the other half the 
following year. By planting thus there 
will be a fresh berry patch every season. 
After the old one has borne two crops it 
should be plowed under and planted to 
Irish or sweet potatoes or cabbage, which 
crops should be thoroughly cultivated and 
manured before or while these crops are 
growing. Then the next vear it will be in 
good condition for planting to strawher- 
ries again. By this time the second plent- 
ing of strawberries will have borne its 
second crop. when it should be treated 
like the first planting. By this rotation 
the fruit garden will be renewed from 
time to time, as nature requires, for suc- 
cessful berry culture. The ground planted 
to blackberries, raspberries and grapes 
should be treated in the same manner 
about every six or seven years. The road- 
ways in the fruit garden should be kept 
clean by hoeing the same as the other 
portions. 
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source of profit. This is not altogether in 
dollars, but in the pleasure one will get. 
In the care of the fruit garden there will 
be rest for the body and growth to the 
soul. There are real pleasures and enjoy- 
ment in beholding a _ well-grown pear, 
cherry or plum tree well filled with lus- 
cious fruit, or the strawberry garden red 
with crimson berries, or the blackberry 
patch with bushes bending with their load 
ef fruit. 

The berry season continues about eight 
weeks, from beginning of strawberries to 
the close of blackberries. While they last 
the farmer will have no occasion to call a 
physician to see the children. Berries are 
more easily swallowed than doctor’s pills. 

A well-kept fruit garden will be known 
throughout the neighborhood; it will 
make neighbors more neighborly. Should 
the farmer want to sell the farm, the fruit 
garden will attract a better class of pur- 
chasers than would one without this. 

The farmer will find, after a five years’ 
trial, that the fruit garden is the most 
profitable part of the farm. It will pay to 
have a fruit garden for the canned fruit 
and preserves the good wife will put up 
for winter use, and for the children to 
take to school for the noon lunch instead 
of the usual ration of fat pork and corn- 
bread. The boy and girl who fill up on 
fat pork will not progress in their studies 
with those whose diet is made up largely 
of fruits and bread.—Colman’s Rural 
World. 





Will An Apple Orchard Pay ? 





My observation has proven to me that 
some orchards pay well, extra well, better 
than anything else on the farm, while 
others do not pay, and the money spent 
for the trees and the time spent on them 
is just so much money and labor thrown 
away. 

Whether an orchard will pay or not de- 
pends upon the intelligence of the planter. 
In order to make certain that it will pay, 
one must be intelligent enough to select 
a suitable location, as to soil and distance 
from railroad; to prepare the land before 
planting, to plant varieties that can be 
depended on for a commercial orchard, to 
know where to buy from a reliable firm at 
a fair price, to plant properly, and to cul- 
tivate and care for the trees in a careful, 
businesslike manner. If one who con- 
templates planting an orchard wants to 
make sure that it will pay well, and does 
not possess this information, he had bet- 
ter make the getting of it his first move. 
He may do so in part by carefully reading 
such papers as the RURAL WORLD and 
others devoted to this interest, joining our 
Horticultural Society and attending its 
meetings. Or, still better, if he can do it, 
take the Short Course in Horticulture at 
Columbia, which is: offered to all freely 
without money and without price. Not 
one single student who has attended and 
taken this course can be found who will 
not testify that what he learned is worth 
from five to ten times what it cost him. 

I know of a few men in Missouri who 
are called upon through the mail for such 
an amount of information on horticulture 
that if they would charge for their work 
as do lawyers, they would soon grow rich. 
Why should the successful fruit-grower 
who knows how to make an orchard pay, 
one who has given 40 years’ of his life to 
the study of horticulture be expected to 
crowd the very cream of all he has 
learned into a letter to some stranger for 
the mere asking, and that often without 
a stamp to pay postage?—Rural World. 





' Absent Minded. 





Once upon a time a very lovely lady, 
who lives in I street—or at least I think 
it’s I street—advertised for a butler, says 
a writer in the Washington Post. Divers 
and sundry persons applied for the place, 
and among them one man pleased her 
very much indeed. He had been butler, 
he said, for General Such-a-One, and Mrs. 
General Such-a-One, he was quite sure, 
would recommend him. Accordingly, 
madam sat down to write a note to Mrs. 
General Such-a-One, asking about him. 
Now, madam, as all her acquaintances 
know. is the most absent-minded woman 
the shadow of the monument ever fell on. 
She wrote the note, but in it there was no 
mention of Higgins, the butler. Instead 
the note read: 

“Dear Madam: Will you kindly tell 
me what the habits and characteristics of 
General Such-a-One are, and how long he 
has lived with you?’ 

Mrs. General’s reply drove all the cob- 
webs from the absent-minded woman’s 
brain. 

“Madam,” it ran, ‘as to General Such- 
a-One’s habits and characteristics, they 
are matters of which public record will 
inform you. As to how long he has lived 
with me, it is none of your business.” 
And the last four words were emphat- 
ically underlined. 





—The visible supply of grain in the 
United States and Canada included 27,- 
466,000 bushels of wheat, 22,065,000 bush- 
els of corn, 7,950,000 bushels of oats, 966,- 
000 bushels of rye, and 1,604,000 bushes 
of barley. Compared with the previous 
week this shows a decrease of 678,000 
bushels of wheat, 3,821,000 bushels of 
corn, 1,627,000 bushels of oats, 231,000 
‘bushels of rye and 69,000 bushels of bar- 
ley. One year ago the supply was 
22,528,000 bushels of wheat, 34,988,000 
bushels of corn, 9,534,000 bushels of oats, 
1,186,000 bushels of rye, and 616,000 bush- 





els of barley. 
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Years Old!!! 


It’s a long life, but devotion to the true interests 
and prosperity of the American People has won for 
it new friends as the years rolled by and the origin- 
al members of its family passed to their reward, and 
these admirers are loyal and steadfast to-day, with 
faith in its teachings, and confidence in the infor- 
mation which it brings to their homes and firesides. 

* Asa natural consequence it enjoys in its old age 
all the'vitality and vigor of its youth, strengthened 


and 





: , “GREEN’S FRuIT GROWER” (your own favorite home 
paper) has entered into an alliance with ‘* New York Weekly Tribune ” which enables them 
to furnish both papers at the trifling cost of soc. 

Every farmer and every villager owes to himself, to his family, and to the community in 
which he lives a cordial support of his local newspaper, as it works constantly and. untiringly 
for his interests in every way, brings to his home all the news and happenings of his neighbor- 
hood, the doings of his friends, the condition and prospects for different crops, the prices in 
home markets and, in fact, is a weekly visitor which should be found in every wide-awake, 


essive family. 


century. 

cordial support of progressive Americans. 

It is ‘‘ The New York Weekly Tribune,” acknowl- 

\ awe as = country over as the leading National 
F\ Family News * 

— AS Reco; ag <9 

news 0 


Just think of it! Both of these papers for only soc. a year. 


Send all Subscriptions to GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N.Y. 


ripened by the experiences of over half a 
It has lived on its merits, and on the 


izing its value to those who desire all the 


the State and Nation, the publishers of 


per year. 
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Easy Enough. 





The old man sighed as he took up the 
golden haired, laughing little boy upon 
his knee, and, stroking his shining tresses, 
said, “Ah, how much [ should like to 
feel like a child again!’ 

Little Johnny ceased his laughter, and 
looking up in his grandfather’s face, re- 
marked, “Then why don’t you get mam- 
ma to spank you?’—Exchange. 





Pleasant for Mamma. 





“We expect to educate Mabel very high- 
ly.” said a clever matron recently to a 
visitor. ‘But I don’t want to be educat- 
ed,” came the unexpected voice of Miss 
Mabel, a tot of 4, from an adjoining room. 
“I wants to be jess like my mamma is.”— 
Chicago News. 





A Good Woman. 





Was glad to hear that Mrs. F. M. Huff- 
man had passed the operation and was do- 
ing well and would soon be home. Your 
correspondent has eaten many a good meal 
got up by her kind and liberal hand. F. 
M. Huffman, her husband, is fond of corn 
bread and cane molasses, and has often 
shared it with the writer. He has always 
been a great friend of “Josh” Smarty’s, 
notwithstanding they differ so much in 
politics, but in 1896 they voted together 
for McKinley. “Josh” could not better 
himself, as he was no silver man.—Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Post. 





The Wrong Road. 





A drummer lost his way in a South- 
west Georgia County, where there was a 
good deal of religious enthusiasm at that 
time. So he gave his horse the rein and 
made the best of it. 

Presently he was confronted by a sign- 
board nailed to a pine tree at the forks of 
a road. 

The sign read: “Turn, sinner, turn!” 

The drummer followed its advice and 
turned on the road nearest the sign. 

A little farther on he was confronted by 
another sign: ‘You are on the way to 
hell!” 


man, he kept on. Yet one more sign-board 
faced him: “Sinner, you are lost for- 
ever!” 

“God help us!” cried the drummer. “Be- 
tween all these signs, what’s a poor, lost 
devil to do?” 

“Git right down on your knees,” cried a 

voice from the bushes, “an’ cry fer 
mercy!’ 
That was too much for him and, put- 
ting spurs to his horse, he fled like the 
_wind, nor did he stop until he reached a 
railroad, where he signaled a freight train 
and shook the dust of that ghostly neigh- 
borhood from his shoes.—-Atlanta Consti- 
tution. : 





First .Names, 





In 1839 more than half the men were 
called John or William, while more than 
three-quarters were called either Johu, 
William, Thomas, Richard, or Rober, 
which in common parlance must have been 
Jack, Will, Tom, Dick or Rob, since 
among the commonest patronymics are 
Jackson, Wilson, ‘Thompson, Dixon and 
Robson. Other names are less’ usual, 
Henry and Adam being each 3 per cent.; 
Roger and Hugh are only 2 per cent., while 
Walter, Simon, Ralph and Nicholas are 1 
per cent. Still fewer are Geoffrey, Alan 
and Stephen. Denis and Jacob occur only 
once in 400 names. Martin and Peter once 
in 800. 

In the thirteenth century William is the 
commonest name. In the fourteenth and 
following centuries John is the first, with 
William second. Thus in Bishop Hatfield’s 
survey 40 per cent. of the men are named 
John, followed by William with 22 pe® 
cent., while if we add Robert and Thomas 
80 per cent. of all the men’s names are 
accounted for. 

From the wills it appears that in 1636 
John heads the list with 16 per cent. Wil- 
liam follows close behind with 15 per cent. 
Thomas is 12 per cent., followed by Rich- 
ard and Robert with 8 per cent. each. 
Henry and George are only half as numer- 
ous. Still fewer are Roger, Ralph, Nich- 
olas, Edward, James, Charles, Francis, 
Humphrey, Anthony, Gilbert, Lawrence 
and Joseph.—Notes and Queries. 





The Law of Transmission. 





In breeding, the law that like produces 
like is fundamental, Were it not so we 
would. have no sure guarantee that im- 
provement could be made. Nor could we 
feel certain that when so made improve- 
ment could be maintained. Without the 
mooring power of such a law the breeder 
must needs sail over uncertain seas with- 
out chart 6dr compass. He could not have 
any idea as to where he would land. The 
improvement made in one generation 
would probably be lost in the next. Such 
a maelstrom of uncertainty men would 
not sail upon, hence the breeding of live 
stock would be greatly neglected. It 
would be so much of a game of chance 
that men would not hazard to play it. It 
would not be worth their while to do so. 
But happily this law may be regarded as 
the most uniform in its action of all the 
laws that govern breeding. Chief among 
the influences that militate against it are 
a lack of purity of breeding, and a lack 
of stamina and bodily vigor. 

The action of the law that like produces 
like does not apply to external form alone, 
but it applies also to the minutest details 
of the physical organization, both exter- 
nal and internal, and to habit and dispo- 
sition, and it applies, though not always 
equally, to the transmission of  nor- 
mal, abnormal and acquired characters, 
and it is potent in governing the trans- 
mission of disease: 

The transmission of habit is fairly illus- 
trated in the driving instinct of the collie 
dog, and in the aquatic properties of the 
spaniel. The former instinctively takes 
to the heels, though it may never have 
seen one of its own kind engaged in driv- 
ing. And the young spaniel, reared entirely 
away from its own kind, takes to the 
water almost as naturally as a duck. The 
black-faced Highiand and Welsh moun- 
tain breeds of sheep delight in high lands 
which the Lincoln would refuse to climb, 
and the Romnay Marsh breed feed con- 
tentedly on fen lands where the moun- 
tain breeds could only be kept under re- 
straint. Each distinct breed transmits 
habits with the same certainty that it 
transmits qualities which relate to form, 
and these habits may be intimately asso- 
ciated with adaptability to certain uses 
and to conditions of management of a -cer- 
tain kind only. The habit of turning food 
into milk or of transforming it into meat 
may be as certain as the transmission of 
habits of any other kind; and in this form 
of transmission we have a guarantee of the 
transmission of digestive qualities of a 
certain kind. . 

That the operation of this law does_cer- 
tainly extend to the powers of digestion 
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Take two calves of the same age, the one 
a pure Shorthorn of a good family, and 
the other a native or scrub. Place these 
two in box stalls side by side, and feed 
them all the good food they. will take for 
twelve months. At the end of that period 
the pure Shorthorn will have left the 
other a long way behind in the race. Re- 
verse the plan of feeding with the same 
two animals, that is to say, put them on 
a half ration. The native or scrub in this 
case will leave the other in the race, for 
he will weigh more at the end of the year. 
In the results obtained in both instances, 
we have evidence of the influence of trans- 
mission on digestion and assimilation. The 
pure Shorthorn calf is descended from an 
ancestry whose powers of digestion and 
assimilation enabled them to make an ex- 
cellent use of the food given them, but on 
the condition that it was given freely.— 
Ranch and Range. 





The Fuel Problem, 





The young wife was ready to cry with 
vexation. 

“It’s the most disappointing box of 
strawberries I ever bought!”’ she protest- 
ed. ‘“‘Why, there wasn’t enough wood in 
the bottom of it to cook dinner with!’ 

She was tempted to believe the whole 
commercial world in league to take ad- 
vantage of her inexperience.—Detroit 
Journal, 





Roosevelt to Young Men. 





“If you could speak commandingly to 
the young men of our city,’ I asked him 
one day. “what would you say to them?’ 
“I’d order them to work,” said he; “I’d 
try to develop and work out an ideal of 
mine,—the theory of the duty of the leis- 
ure class to the community. I have tried 
to do it by example, and it is what I 
have preached; first and foremost, to be 
American, heart and soul, and to go in 
with any person, heedless of anything but 
that person’s qualifications. For myself, 
I’d work as quick beside Pat Dugan as 
with the last descendant of a patroon; it 
literally makes no difference to me so 
long as the work is good and the man is 
thoroughly in earnest. 

“One other thing I’d like to teach the 
young men of wealth,—that he who has 
not got wealth owes his first duty to his 
family, but he who has means owes his 
first duty to the State. It is ignoble to 
try to heap money on money. I would 
preach the doctrine of work to all and to 
the men of wealth the doctrine of unre- 
munerative work.”—From a character 
sketch of Theodore Roosevelt, by Julian 
Ralph. 





Experiments With Grapes. 





In. my experiments with grapes, I have 
adopted a new system of training, or, 
rather, have utilized a very old Italian 
method. This is to grow the end of the 
vine to a stake and then cut back to three 
or four buds in the fall of the first year. 
Again in the fall of the second year, I cut 
back to five feet, or perhaps six feet, ac- 
cording to variety. The following spring 
I rub off all the buds except five or six 
at the top, and, ever after I cut back all 
the canes at the top to three or four buds. 

This cutting back every year will soon 
form a head that will furnish all the canes 
necessary for all tHe fruit the vine ought 
to carry. This method, when well estab- 
lished; gives the vine the appearance of 
& weeping willow. It has many advan- 
tages over other methods, among which 
are the following: It makes pruning very 
simple; the fruit is grown where the sap 
pressure is the greatest, which occurs at 
the top, hence we secure better and larger 
fruit; the fruit is more easily gathered 
and less subject to damage from wind 
storms, because the canes which hang 
down on the windward side form a buffer 
that protects the other side, and hence 
more vines can be planted on the same 
ground, 

Some growers may think that such train- 
ing as is outlined above would not furnish 
as much fruit; but, in my experience, it 
will enable as much fruit to grow as any 
vine ought to carry if expected to ripen 
well. Last fall I gathered 20 pounds of 
grapes from a four-year-old vine. Another 
advantage of this method of training I 
might mention is that, in a few years, the 
main stock will have become so strong 
that it will support itself, and such vines 
are much more conveniently sprayed.— 
N. B. White, in American Cultivator. 





Unused to Chicago Pancakes, 





“I don’t feel very hungry,” said the 
man from Michigan, as he sat at the table 
of a Chicago restaurant, and _ hastily 
glanced over the bill of fare. ‘Waiter, 
suppose you bring me half a dozen Germaui 
pancakes.” 

The waiter allowed a look of polite as- 
tonishment to flit over his usually impas- 
sive face. 

“Folks don’t usually order more than 
one,” he said, in an apologetic tone. 
The man from Michigan looked angry. 
“I guess I know what I want,” he. de- 
clared, bringing his fist down on the table 
so that the imitation cut-glass sugar bowl 
lid rattled. “City people may think it 
polite to eat only one flapjack, but I’m a 
native of Michigan, and when I was a 
boy I used to eat ten German pancakes 
for breakfast. Are you going to fill my 
order?’ 

The waiter bowed and disappeared. The 
man from Michigan read a paper for a 
while. Then he fidgeted. Finally, he 
complained to the head waiter that he had 
not come to the city to spend the day in a 
public dining-room. At the end of fifteen 
minutes, six waiters approached his table. 
The first deposited a platter of the largest 
size. In the center was a pancake eigh- 
teen inches in diameter. It was flanked 
by pieces of lemon and half concealed in 
powdered sugar. The second and third 
waiter bore duplicates of the first pan- 
cake, as did the fourth, fifth and sixth. 
There was not room on the table for all 
the pancakes, so two of them were placed 
on a side table. The waiters looked very 
serious, but the persons who were enjoy- 
ing luncheon began to smile. One man 
laughed aloud. 

The visitor from Michigan looked at his 
check, which called for $1.80. Then he 
surveyed about fourteen square feet of 
German pancake. 

“These things seem to have grown since 
I was a boy.” he observed. 

Three men chuckled so audibly that 
they attracted attention. The owner of 
the pancakes frowned at them. Then he 
ordered the waiters to give each a pan- 
cake. Twenty persons stopped eating to 
express their merriment. 

The man from Michigan immediately 
became good-natured. He consumed two 
of the pancakes, gave the waiter who had 
taken the order half a dollar. and when 
he paid his bill remarked that hereafter 
he would get the measurements of things 
to eat before he picked them out from a 
Chicago bill of fare.—Chicago Inter- 
Ocean. 





—Grow plenty of onions and eat ‘plenty 
of them. They are an excellent health 
promoter. 

—If soil is heavy, plenty ‘of coal ashes 








and assimilation may be rendered very 
apparent by the following comparison: 


‘mixed with it will help the growth of 
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Good Medical Advice. 


_—_— 


Graduate—Now that I have my medical 
diploma, professor, where would you ad- 
vise me to practice for wealth? 

Professor—In: any ‘first-class health re- 
sort.—Detroit Free Press. 





Boy’s Essay on Tobacco. 





Tobacco grows something like a cab- 
bage, but I neyer saw one cooked. I have 
heard men say that cigars that was given 
them election day for nothing was mostly 
cabbage leaves. Tobacco stores are most- 
ly kept by wooden Injuns who stand at 
the door and fool little boys by offering 
them a bunch of cigars which is glued into 
the Injun’s hands, and is made of wood 
also. I tried to smoke a cigar once and 
I felt like Epsom salts. Tobacco was 1n- 
vented by a man named Walter Raleigh. 
When the people first saw him smoking 
they thoughs he was a steamboat and 
was frightened. My sister Nancy is a 
girl. I don’t know whether she likes to- 
bacco or not. There is a young man 
named Leroy who comes to see her. He 
was standing on the steps one night and 
he had a cigar in his mouth and said he 
didn’t know as she would like it and she 
said, “Leroy, the perfume is agreeable.” 
But when my big brother Tom lighted his 
pipe Nancy said, “Get out of the house, 
you horrid creature; the smell of tobacco 
makes me sick.” Snuff is Injun meal 
made out of tobacco. I took a little snuff 
once, then I sneezed.—Cigar and Tobacco 
Journal. 





Nurseries That Made Rochester 
Famous. 





When the fertile valleys of the Gen- 
esee were one vast wheat field, and the 
rushing, impetuous waters of the Genesee 
River, made famous in the tales of Cooper, 
gave the motive power to the many mills 
that lined its beautiful banks,, Rochester 
was known everywhere as, the “Flour 
City.” From her mills came the flour 
that, world-wide, was considered the best 
on the market. As the West developed 
and her fertile fields yielded wheat in 
greater abundance than the East, the 
wheat growing industry here gradually 
decreased, and then began the propaga- 
tion and cultivation of fruits and flowers 
which, later on, became so extensive that 
Rochester became known as the “Flower 
City.” 

Rochester is the home or cradle of the 
nursery business. Soil and climate are so 
conducive to the slow, steady, healthy 
growth of trees and plants that ‘‘Roches- 
ter stock’? is the synonym of the best in 
this line and has. made our beautifu! city 
famous throughout the world. 

‘The nursery industry is perhaps the 
most extensive in this section. Thousands 
of acres are used in growing the trees and 
plants that later are sent to all parts of 
the globe. Everything of merit is grown 
in these nurseries, from the hedge to the 
stately shade trees, and from the most 
common berry plant to the latest and best 
in fruits. The nurseries here are no doubt 
the largest and most complete in the 
world. There are large nurseries jn the 
West and South, but none compare in size 
and completeness with our own.—Post- 
Express. 





Successful Culture of 
Gooseberries. 





Gooseberries do best on a clay soil which 
has been made. rich.by a liberal applica- 
tion of well-rotted manure. The soil on 
the timber bluff lands along the Des 
Moines River are just right, but ever our 
rich land is not fertile enough to produce 
heavy crops. I find that few fertilizers 
surpass barnyard manure. I have also 
used as a mulch well-rotted straw, wood 
and coal ashes, leaves, vines and anything 
that could be gathered up. 

After selecting the location I prepare my 
land by plowing and pulverizing thor- 
oughly. I then mark out rows six feet 
apart, using great care to have them per- 
fectly straight. With two horses and a 
large plow I furrow out and set my plants 
six feet apart in the furrow. The plants 
can then be cultivated each way. To some 
this distance may seem great, but I find 
from experience that it is much the best, 
as there is plenty of room for cultivation 
and the application of fertilizers. The 
space between the bushes can be utilized 
for growing beans, cucumbers, muskmel- 
ons, dwarf tomatoes and the like, as the 
vines remain green a long time, thus af- 
fording shade and protection to the soil 
during the summer. 

I prefer to plant in spring as soon as 
the soil is dry enough to work well, espe- 
cially if the plants have been taken up the 
previous fall and heeled in over winter. 
Select hardy, vigorous bushes and take 
great care in setting. It is, of the great- 
est importance to get a full stand, for 
plants that are put in later are at a great 
disadvantage and seldom do well. Prop- 
erly prune both roots and tops before 
planting, lay the roots out straight in the 
furrow and cover with a fine, rich soil. 
With me cultivation is the easiest part. 
With a Planet, Jr., or with a section of 
my steel harrow I can do the work to 
perfection at small cost. After the fruit 
is harvested and the vine crop, if any, 
is out of the way, I plow the longest way 
of the field with a diamond plow, throw- 
ing the soil to the bushes. In early spring 
I cultivate the other way and harrow, 
which levels the ground and prepares it 
for the small crops. The sooner this 
plowing is done after the fruit is off, the 
better. 

As to varieties, I have found the Down- 
ing by far the best and most profitable for 
home use and commercial purposes. The 
plant is perfectly hardy and withstands 
our dryest Summers, is a sure cropper, pro- 
ducing fruit of fine appearance and good 
quality. It is also less troubled by insect 
pests than any other kind.—i*. S. White, 
fowa, in Orange Judd Farmer. 





Sykes and the Bell Boy. 





Jerome Sykes, a popular member of the 
theatrical profession who is at present ap- 
pearing as the King of Portugal in “The 
Three Dragoons” at the Broadway thea- 
ter, while at the New York Athletic Club 
recently was asked to relate some of his 
experiences while on tour. Mr. Sykes 
prides himself on being one of the sound- 
est sleepers in the world, remaining in bed 
twelve hours every day, and in the event 
of his losing a slice of this sleep his tem- 
per becomes somewhat ruffled. The comic 
opera basso, therefore, was not over- 
pleased a few. weeks ago in Montreal when 
he was aroused at an early hour by a loud 
knocking on his door. 

“What in South Orange is it?’ queried 
Mr. Sykes, in a harsh basso profundo 
voice. The words “South Orange” were 
not used, but they look better in print. 
There was a second’s silence, and then 
a brazen tongue replied. “It’s 5 o'clock.” 
“Well, what in Kentucky if it.is?’ This 
time the tone was heated, and—the word 
wasn’t “Kentucky.” 

“You wanted to be awakened at 5,” 
said the bell boy in a mild voice. 

“You're either a $—4qxzted idiot or 2 


“Get out,” answered Mr. Sykes. 

“You won't catch your train,” remarked 
the boy. . / 

“You will catch Kansas City!” yelled 
Mr. Sykes. The words were not ‘Kansas 
City.” 

And then all was quiet again. 

The basso had turned over and was fast 
relapsing into a sweet sleep, when once 
more there came that knocking at the 
door. This time Mr. Sykes jumped clear 
out of bed. “Are you looking for trou- 
ble?” he exclaimed, reaching for the water 
pitcher. 

“You'll miss your train!” 

“T'll kill you!” 

“You wanted to be awakened at 5.” 

“T did not.” 

“The train will leave you.” 

“T wish you would.” 

There was a sound of receding foot- 
steps and then silence. 

Mr. Sykes went back to bed and fell 
asleep again. Then there was a thud at 
the door that nearly burst the panel and 
set. the crockery shaking, as though an 
earthquake had occurred. . Mr. Sykes 
nearly went crazy. “—— — — — 
—-— !!!!" he exclaimed. 

The boy answered Mr. Sykes’s gentle 
remarks in a sweet voice, saying: “You 
needn’t get mad. I only wanted to tell 
you I made a mistake. You didn’t want 
to get up at 5; it was the man across the 
hall."—New York Times. 





A Matter of Caution, 





“What do you mean by saying that a 
joke is too serious a matter for you to 
have anything to do with?’ 

“Well,” answered the gentleman with 
a foreign accent, “I was a journalist in 
Berlin for some years. If you make an 


article criticising the government long 
enough, and use big words enough 
the chances are that the emperor 


will give up and quit reading it. But if 
you put it into a joke he’ll see the point 
immediately and have you locked up be- 
fore you know it.””—Washington Star. 





Knowledge Came Handy. 





One day during Dr. Newman Hall’s pas- 
torate of a church in Yorkshire, he was 
chatting with a farmer about the best 
method of’ self-defense when attacked by a 
savage dog. 

“Take off your hat and hold it in front 
of you,” advised the farmer. “The dog 
will at once bite the rim. Then _ kick 
violently under your hat, and the distance 
being exactly that of your leg, the toe of 
your boot will strike the lower jaw of the 
dog, who will at once go off in great pain.” 

The very next day Dr. Hall was cross- 
ing a field when a fierce dog ran at him. 
There was no refuge near. He had no 
stick. He remembered his lesson. In 
an instant the dog rushed howling round 
the field, and the grand old dissenter, with 
a slight wound in his hat, went his way. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





Why Sh Was Angry. 





She had not been married so long that 
she had broken herself of the habit of 
occasionally fishing for compliments, says 
the Chicago Post, and she liked above all 
things to hear him say how he prized her. 
But this time he was taken off guard and 
spoke thoughtlessly. 

“It was a $20 gold piece you gave the 
minister who married us, wasn’t it?” she 
asked. 

“Yep,” he answered, without looking up 
from his paper. 

“That’s a good deal of money, George,’ 
she suggested, and then waited for him 
to throw down his paper and say: “Not 
for such a treasure,” or something like 
that, but he didn’t. Instead, he replied 
with a depth of feeling that was unusual: 
“Well, you can just everlastingly bet 
that it is.” 

She hasn’t been much of an angler since. 





Language of Polite Chicagoans, 





“IT must tell you about some people who 
came from Chicago in the same car with 
me yesterday,” said a returned traveler 
to the Washington Post. “There was a 
father and a mother and two sons in the 
party. The two boys were coming East 
to school, I gathered from their talk, and 
the father had plenty of money. They 
were all exceedingly elegant both in man- 
ner and speech, and butter wouldn’t have 
melted in the mouth of any of them. This 
side of Pittsburg they began to play cards 
and their society air began to set un- 
easily on them. Presently one of the sons 
nudged the mother. 

“‘Say, ma,’ said he, ‘skin your cards 
close or the old man’ll get a peek at your 
mit.’ 

“Their elegance of speech had literally 
been lost in the shuffle.” 





Fertilizers for Strawberries, 





Nitrate of soda is a valuable fertilizer 
for strawberries and raspberries, and 
should be applied with powdered phosphate 
of lime. 

This application to strawberries will 
sometimes treble the yield. The berries 
are larger in 61ze, handsome in color, more 
solid and finer in flavor. Ordinary man- 
ure will not produce such results, as it is 
not converted into plant food until after 
the demand of the fruit. 

Nitrate of soda and powdered phosphate 
of lime are assimilated by the plant at 
once, and appropriated at a cost of less 
than ten dollars per acre, using four hun- 
dred pounds of the mixture, which con- 
tains three ingredients considered neces- 
sary to use for feeding plants: Nitrogen, 
phosphorie acid and alkali—Andrew H. 
Ward, in Mehan’s Monthly. 





The Purist at Large. 





“It looks like rain.” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“TI say it looks like rain.’ 

“What does?” 

“The—the weather.” 

“The weather, my dear sir, is a condi- 
tion. Rain is water in the act of falling 
from the clouds. It is impossible that 
they should look alike.” 

“What I meant was that the sky looked 
like rain.” 

'“Hqually impossible. The sky is the 
blue vault above us—the seeming arch or 
dome that we mistakenly call the heavens. 
It does not resemble falling water in the 
least.” 

“Well, then, if you are so thundering 
particular, it looks as if it would rain.” 
“As if what would rain?’ 

“The weather, of course.’ 

“The weather, as before stated, being a 
condition, cannot rain.” 

“The clouds, then, blame you!” 

“Ah, here it comes! And I have taken 
so much time in talking to you that I 
shall get wet to the skin before I can 
reach yonder street car. Good day.” 
(Calling after him)—‘‘I may not know as 
much about it as you do, but I’ve got 
sense enough to come in out of it, and you 
haven’t.”—Chicago Tribune. 





—Do you grow your fruit, reader, or do 








radishes, 


—;)tgher liar!” bellowed Mr. Sykes, 
“Get up,” said the lad, 


Ancestry. 





“Your grandfather used to saw won 
for my grandfather.” “Yes; I’ve heard 
hjm tell how your grandfather beat him 
down on his price, and half the time didn’t 
pay him.”—Chicago Record. 





The Beauty of Labor, 





To work is happiness. There js no 
greater misery than enforced  idlenesg 
And enforced idleness is what is filling the 
world with poverty and despair to-day 
No idler is ever happy. No idler can be 
happy. And this is true whether the idler 
be rich or poor. The idle rich, in the 
effort to kill time, may perhaps plunge into 
all sorts of soul-deadening dissipation 
while the idle poor “loafs” in the sun. 
shine and tramps our broad land to beg 
his bread from door to door. Neither jg 
happy.—-The Arena. 





Pointed Paragraphs, 





The individual who snores should be 
“rapped” in slumber. 

Little things trouble us and little things 
console us. 

The up-to-date optician takes in the sit. 
uation at a glance. 

Paradoxical as it may seem the close fe}. 
low seldom gets tight. 

Some men with narrow views are rather 
broad in their conversation. 

A wise man enjoys the little he has 
while a fool is seeking for more. 

There is glory in any little thing you do 
simply from a sense of duty. 

It’s so much easier to convince others 
than it is to convince one’s self. 

Words are like sunbeams—the more 
they are concentrated the deeper they 
burn. 

The shiftless farmer will ride aroung 
i a week in search of a lost hog worth 
Learn of the busy little bee, but be very 
eareful how you take a pointer from him, 

What a congressman learns during his 
first term he doesn’t always tell when 
seeking a second. 

A Kentuckian says that he understands 
that oil is sometimes used to calm 
troubled waters, but what he can’t under- 
stand is why any one should trouble water, 
—Chicago News. 





Unneighborly London, 





London life drives people in upon them- 
selves. The first thing that strikes 4 
newcomer from the provinces, particular- 
ly from the north, is the unneighborliness 
of London. Among the millions here, you 
can live a more lonely life than in a re- 
mote country town. People don’t know 
their next door neighbors and don’t want 
to know them. Not only that, people 
dwelling in the same house are frequently 
strangers to each other. Often you 
knock at the doors of houses and find that 
the occupier of the first floor doesn’t know 
the name of the family. on the third, 
though both may have lived there for 
years. When the spirit of neighborliness 
is absent, the spirit of citizenship suffers, 

In the slums it is different. The slums 
of London represent about the only place 
where neighborliness prevails. In _ the 
back slum courts you find a more genuine 
neighborly spirit than anywhere else in 
London. The little community knows it- 
self thoroughly. They quarrel one day 
and help each other the next. They pull 
each other through hard times, they nurse 
each other, feed each other, clothe each 
other, shelter each other.—London News. 





Effects of Earthquakes on Land 
and Sea, 





Animals scent the danger of earthquakes 
a few moments in advance. Some myste- 
rious sens2 apprises them of the approach- 
ing shock, and birds and beasts alike are 
terrified. Horses snort, throw up their: 
heads, and glare about in affright; cattle 
put their snouts to the ground and moan; 
sheep huddle together and_ bleat:birds 
flock to the trees and set up a prodigious 
twittering. A lady told me that half an 
hour before a shock in question she was 
astonished at hearing the sparrows, lin- 
nets and other birds in the grove sur 
rounding her house break out into general 
commotion. This, in the middle of the 
night was unaccountable until the subse 
quent shock, after which the alarmed 
birds quieted down and presumably went 
to sleep again. It is a pity that man has 
not some such premonitory sense, but he 
is helpless. 

The sensation of an earthquake at sea 
is startling. The ship is shocked from 
stem to stern, and the first impression is 
that she has struck a rock. On a railway 
train in motion, the sensation is that the 
wheels have run over a fair-sized ston, 
for it is a severe jolt. In the lofty modern 
office building the affrighted tenant fancies 
the edifice is swaying back to and fro 
over the periphery of about half a block, 
when in reality the oscillation is confined 
to a few inches except in severe cases. The 
effect produced on the human system ‘8 
never twice the same. The man who 
smiles at the shock to-day becomes ter‘i- 
fied on some other occasion. He nevet 
knows beforehand how he is going to take 
it. Women are always more alarmed than 
men, and many of them have a feeling 
of sea-sickness. I never yet saw a female 
otherwise than frightened out of her wis 
during an earthquake, whereas in a ‘lis-, 
aster at sea some of them are not infre'| 
quently cooler than the sterner sex. But! 
there is something about an earthquake 
especially demoralizing to women. 





Seventy Miles an Hour by Bal 
loon. 





The London Leader’s correspondent !2 
Berlin states that two lieutenants of the 
German Military Balloon Department 
have just made the longest and quickest 
balloon journey on the department’s rec 
ord. 

They left Berlin on Thursday at twelvé 
minutes past ten, and with a most favor 
able wind were over Breslau at oné 
o’clock They crossed the Austrian from 
tier at a height . of 5,000 feet at three 
o'clock, and landed without incident 
four the same afternoon, near Bagulsk4 
in Galicia, having made a distance of four 
hundred and twenty miles in six hours. 
The inhabitants of Bagulska were filled 
with terror at the sight, thinking it an 4? 
parition, and for a long time they col 
not be induced to approach. ‘When theY 
did so :t was found that among.them oy 
a Jew could under stand a few words ° 
German. The locai authorities suspect 
the foreigners of being spies, and threat 
ened to detain them in custody. 
One officer managed in induce the Je¥ 
to accompany him to a telegraph office 
whence he asked assistance from the com 
mander of the district. At twelve o'clock 
at night the gendarmes arrived, who ptt 
matters straight, and the balloon Ww 
finally carted by six oxen to the railway 
station. 





—Plant sweet corn in the garden i 
family use. We always plant Stowe"), 





you buy it? If you buy it, we will ven- 
ture to say that you don’t have much, 


evergreen. It is late, but its yield and , 
quality are excellent. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 








The Crucial Test. 


pefore I give & definite answer to your 
| of marriage, Mr. Ticklowell,” the 
naiden said, in calm, even tones, 
know What your convictions are 
duty toward the Eng- 


pposa 
pston 2 
must 
reference our 
yy sparrow. js 
‘iss Howjames,” replied the young 
ho, “my position as regards that per- 
uted but interesting bird ig identical 
th that of Thoreau.” 

Rather than confess that she could not 
the moment remember anything Tho- 
ay had ever written concerning the Eng- 
th sparrow problem, the proud Boston 
niden slowly yielded.—Chicago Tribune. 





The Age of Birds. 


ifr, J. H. Gurney, in an article in the 
7 discusses a number of facts, col- 
ted from various books and papers, re- 
rding the age to which birds live. Mr. 
esser, in his “Birds of Europe,” gives 
Y instance of a raven having lived sixty- 
Fae years. Mr. Meade-Waldo has in cap- 
ity a pair of eagle owls (Bubo maxi- 
us), one of which is sixty-eight and the 
her fifty-three years old. Since 1864 
ese birds have bred regularly, and have 
vy reared ninety-three young ones. A 
hteleur eagle and a condor in the Zoo- 
vical Garden at Amsterdam are still 
ive at the respective ages of fifty-five and 
ty-two. An imperial eagle of the age 
‘fifty-six, a golden eagle of forty-six 
hd a sea eagle of forty-two, and many 
ner birds of the age of forty downward 
e also recorded. 


— 


ome of Judge Biggle’s Don’ts. 


Don’t build too many air castles. 

Don’t set on sod land. 

Don’t delay planting. - 

Don’t wait for the weeds to start be- 
bre cultivating. 

Don’t let Pat do the hoeing; do it youre 
rif: at least oversee it. - 

Don’t be mean about giving a few ber 
es to your neighbors. \ 

In marketing don’t put the largest ber- 
es on top. ; 
Don’t pick in old, stained boxes. 

Don’t let the wind dry out the roots 
hen setting. 

Don’t hoe near enough to the plants to 
t off important roots. 

Don’t set out more than you can well 
are for, 

Don’t let new plants fruit the first sea- 
Lt. 

Don’t let your neighbor grow finer and 
prger berries than you do.—F'arm Journal, 





Some Wonderful Trees. 


The breadfruit tree of Ceylon is very 
markable. ‘The Ladies’ Home Journal 
ays: Its fruit is baked and eaten as we 
at bread, and is equally good and nutri- 
ious. In Barbutu, South America, is a 
ee which by piercing the trunk produces 
nilk with which the inhabitants feed their 
hildren. In the interior of Africa is a 
ree which produces excellent butter. It 
esembles the American oak, and its fruit, 
tom which the butter is prepared, is not 
hulike the olive. Park, the great traveler, 
feclared that the butter surpassed any 
made from cow’s milk. At Sierra Leone 
s the cream fruit tree, the fruit of which 
} quite agreeable in taste. At Table Bay, 
ar the Cape of Good Hope, is a small 
e, the berries of which make excellent 
dies. It is also found, in the. Azores. 
e vegellable tallow tree also grows in 
matra, in Algeria and in China. In 
ihe island of Chusan large quantities of 
pil and tallow are extracted from its fruit, 
yhich is gathered in November or Decem- 
er, when the tree has lost all its leaves. 
he bark of a tree in China produces a 
beautiful soap. Trees of the sapindus or 
boap-berry order also grow in the North 
of Africa. They are amazingly prolific, 
and their fruit contains about 38 per cent. 
of saponin. 





Great Nurseries, 


The Genesee Valley in New York is 
ustly noted for its nursery interests, For 
i distance of fifty miles along the valley 
hursery stock is the principal crop grown. 
The soil is especially adapted to the 
powth of trees. Many of the leading 
lurserymen of the United States are sup- 
plied from that section.—Denver Field and 








If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fi 
pilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
tint geuiren, relatives, friends or neighbors 
80, or know people that are afflicted 
vay ew Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
og ENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
i, (018 to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
rf has CURED thousands where everything 
re jailed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
puepsy Permanently Cured,” FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
correspondence professionally confidential 


M W. i. MAY, M.D. 
ay Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 


_—,,. 


Ten-Acre Farm for Sale Near Rochester, W. Y. 


island is located about one-half mile from 
jhe electric cars of Rochester. N. Y. It is fertile 
fins, being in fine condition for growing any 
wom ad fruit or grain crops. It is desirable for 
+s A farm. The land is set out with numer. 
aby Tuit trees, and the site is a pleasant one for 
build} If the buyer desires usto do so, we will 
ee and barn spon ane ince. The land 
y ost us Or particulars, address 
Green's NURSERY CoMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


PERFECTION CATARRH CURE, FREE | 


“Ou Can be Cured by Mail. This i 
thing “22 y Mail. is is a good 
ting; try it. Pertection Uatarrh Cure is Offered 
with th reader of Green’s Fruit Grower aftlicted 
Pree . loathsome disease, Catarrh. Sample 
Weeks t or 2ic. to defray cost of sending or 8 
by kins wment sent for $2.50—sufficient to cure 
locatinn’ of catarrh, Write, giving age and 
lunge ot ee weer F the head 
° ormuia sent 
ddress, T. Hankins, Box 100, migwe, Kaaee 


NORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 











Send dc. in stamps to pay postage 
on 148 page Illustrated Catalogue 
of custom-made oak leather bar- 
ness, sold direct to the consumer 
nt ween peices 100 styles to 
0 ‘a ectfirom. Wemanuf 
WO Work and can Bave you money. mtr 


K 
ANG Hannes CO,,14 Church St.. OWEGO, N Y, 


Kev. Ge, si 866, SORTS, .«\ 
> - saath, a8 O66, 1 
GUNS Zools. uo” Bend stamp for Catalogues 
Teat Western Cun Wores. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ge ore 


CHICHESTER’S PILLS 


Griginal and only Genuine. 
Safe.Always reliable. Ladies, ask drug- 
sist for Chichester’s English in Red 
— Gold metallic boxes,sealed with blue 
oe bon. Take no other. Refuse Dan- 
€erous Substitutions and LImita- 
tions. Ask your Druggist,or send 4eta, in 
stamps for Particulars, Testimonials 
™ M 14 Booklet tor Ladies, in letter, by 
sy Py 10,000 Testimonials, N 
Ca, 9 y all Druggists, Chichester Chem- 

*y 2211 Madison Square, Philada., Pa. 


a, va 
OS. A, MONEY Leni erator Exe 











Care of Turkey Eggs. 


The turkey hens will undoubtedly begin 
to lay some time this month. See that 
their eggs are not chilled, and if you have 
a hen that seems determined to sit put 
some of the turkey eggs under her. Only 
eight eggs ought to be put under a tom- 


mon hen, though, as there is a supersti- 


tion in favor of odd numbers in setting 
eggs, most people set nine. But the tur- 
key, while in the shell, is extremely ten- 
der, and unless the hen can cover them all 
at all times, one or perhaps two of the 
turkey eggs will fail to hatch. After once 
getting them out of the shell a common 
hen makes a better mother to them than 
a turkey could do, as the turkey is likely 
to wander far and draggle the young 
chicks on wet mornings or wet days. Un- 
til the turkey chicks are full feathered 
they should not be allowed to go out of 
the pens in which mother and brood ar 
kept at night until after the dew has drie 
off the grass.—American Cultivator. 





Cuban Enterprise. 


The advent of hundreds of tourists to 
Cuba, about Santiago and other now his- 
torical places, must not be regarded as 
merely an idle thing. It has stimulated 
trade, anyway, in lines not heretofore de- 
veloped—that of relic production, and in- 
creased prices to a degree that must en- 
courage honest industry, One correspond- 
ent, speaking of the recent visit of the 
Paris with 420 tourists aboard, and their 
desire for sightseeing and relic-gathering, 
says: 

“New machetes that had recently ar- 
rived from the United States, but had 
been kept in salt water for a few days 
in order to give them a coat of rust, were 
sold at from $5 to $15 each, according to 
the ability of the seller as a romancer— 
and the majority of them excelled in that 
art. Many a wonderful story of the war 
was narrated to the unsuspecting visitors. 
It is estimated that twelve hundred 
machetes were sold. To supply the de- 
mand, which was heavy, even the mach- 
etes used in the kitchens for cutting meat 
were sold, and to-day it is very difficult 
to find the machetes here for any use.” 

It is pleasing to see the Cubans showing 
s0 much enterprise—some people didn’t 
think it was in them.—Brooklyn Standard- 
Union. 





Notes. 


Be prompt at meals. 

Is the mower ready? 

Sweet May comes again. 

The old hen had better go. 

Let us know how you do things. 

If thou useth a dull hoe it proveth thou 
art dull. 

Young man, don’t be afraid to ask her; 
brace up. 

Speak little, speak truth; spend little, 
pay cash. 

Be sure that your insurance policy is 
good and tight. 

He that brings up his son to nothing 
breeds a thief. 

Our New Press building will be under 
roof this month. 

Calves sometimes gnaw the bark off 
fruit trees; be careful. 

Now, then, plant bush limas if the poles 
are rotted out. They are much less trouble. 

During the past ten years our exports 
have more than doubled, while our imports 
are a fourth less. During that time the 
fact that we have. overtaken England, in 
amount of exports, would indicate that 
trade does not necessarily follow the flag, 
since England’s flag is all around the 
world, and ours has stayed at home until 
quite recently. 

Mind you the women folks are of more 
real account than anything else on the 
farm. Don’t slight ’em. 

Build no fence but wire along a public 
road in the land of snow drifts—Farm 
Journal, 





Picking and Marketing the Pear. 


Address by Robt. S. Emory, Chestertown, 
Md., before the Maryland State Horticul- 
tural Society. 


I think I may safely say that the ripen- 
ing of pears by growers has received but 
little attention until very recently, the pur- 
chaser invariably attending to that when- 
ever they were sold in market for eating. 
In the past, I have annually supplied mar- 
ket men with hundreds of boxes at a ship- 
ment, that they might ripen for that pur- 
pose. They would store them away in 
some convenient place, and frequently cull 
them over, taking out the ripe ones, until 
they were all disposed of. 

Very often such purchases did not prove 
very profitable, though sold at a much 
higher price, from the simple fact that 
the place in which they were stored was 
not at all suitable for the purpose; the 
principal loss, which was by decay, being 
very great. 

Many years back, finding my crops 
greatly increasing and the price declining, 
particularly for green stock, caused me to 
give the subject of ripening the fruit be- 
fore shipping my most serious attention. 
That season, I selected fruit from all the 
varieties that I was growing (some fifteen 
or more), and put them in various places 
in my house (which is of brick) from cellar 
to garret and also on a shady porch, and 
earefully watched and noted results. 

The following spring, 1 erected houses 
especially for the purpose. (Described 
house here. Size, platform, how used, 
etc.) 

The fruit to be ripened is carefully 
picked and brought to the ripening room, 
where it is at once assorted; all inferior, 
ripe, specked and bruised are carefully 
culled out, the others being placed in bask- 
ets (7-8 peach baskets) and piled as high 
as a man ¢can reach and kept there until 
they begin to ripen which will be in from 
10 to 15 days, if the fruit is properly 
picked from the trees. By that time, any 
variety that you are at work ‘on should be 
gathered and put in the house. It is dur- 
ing this period of picking that the market 
is generally overstocked and prices low. 
As soon as they begin to ripen, commence 
on the first you put in, to cull them over, 
taking out the ripe ones to ship, putting 
back the green ones for a future culling, 
until finally they are all ripe and dis- 
posed of. 

You can work, say, on the Howell and 
Duchess for at least three weeks after 
you finish picking, before they are all ripe 
enough to ship. Before you have gotten 
through with these varieties, the Kiefer 
is ready to begin on, and when you have 
finished these, the Lawrence will follow, 
and it generally takes until about the first 
or fifth of December to close out our pear 
crop. 

As to varieties to ripen in house, I will 
say, that all varieties are not adapted to 
this system; in fact, many varieties can- 
not be handled in this way, as they will 
ripen much better on the tree, and can 
be held, if desirable, much longer in that 
way. This is particularly true of the 
Bartlett; when housed, the Bartletts all 
ripen nearly at the same time, but for- 
tunately, it/is a variety, and one of the 
leading and most largely grown, that sells 
well to canners and shippers when green, 
and they prefer them in that way. 





The LeConte will not ripen in the ‘house, 
but matures nicely on the tree, if it will 
hold on. It is a very nice pear when ripe, 
but has a serious defect, in that it does 
not ripen well at the core. 

My experience teaches me that there are 
but few varieties we can grow here for 
profit, and I have tested many varieties. 
I never try to ripen any, except Howell, 
Duches, Buffum, Kieffer and Lawrence, 
all of which are greatly improved in qual- 
ity ripened in the house, being juicy and 
very sweet, but mealy and almost taste- 
less when ripened on the tree. 

Now, what I have said about ripening 
and handling pears is most applicable to 
the past. What shall I say for the future? 
The culture of fruits, particularly the pear, 
has been my constant occupation since 
1864, and I was growing nursery stock 
several years prior to that, but will not 
say how long, for fear of making myself 
too antiquated. 

The craze for planting pear trees that 
commenced a few years back, is like the 
“Irishman’s Pain,” it “gets no better 
fast,” until at the ptesent it is a perfect 
epidemic, particularly for the Kiefer. 
Nearly every nursery in New York State 
is either busted on that pear or is asking 
such advanced prices that many will not 
buy. I personally know of many orders 
that were not filled, some for as Many as 
five thousand trees in a single order, for 
one orchard. 

Now, I again ask you what I shall say 
of its future? I am well aware that the 
markets now open to it are only equalled 
by those for the apple, but will they con- 
tinue? ‘Therefore, I unhesitatingly say, 
that it becomes us now to halt, reflect and 
look around and ascertain if we cannot 
find other markets than we are now using, 
or give this pear a more inviting form, 
so that our home markets will consume 
many, many more than they now do. Un- 
doubtedly, ripening them properly will be 
one great assistance, and I believe the 
greatest. I think I planted some of the 
first Kiefer trees in our State, and had 
some of the first pears Mr. Parry grew 
and have been experimenting with the 
fruit ever since to get it into such con- 
dition that it could be eaten, and I am 
glad to say that if it is picked at the right 
time, and properly ripened, it is a very 
palatable pear. In fact, many to whom 
I have given them to taste have pro- 
nounced them first-class, even the doubt- 
ing Thomases after having felt and tasted 
had to make the admission, devour the 
whole pear and suck the core. It is at 
present, more particularly for this pear, 
that the house ripening process is used, 
giving the greatest profits. 

A Kiefer pear is not ripe when pale 
yellow, nor is it much better than a tur- 
nip in that condition. In my opinion, it 
is just then that it begins to make up and 
take on its good qualities, and, according 
to the weather, it takes from one to three 
weeks to get ripe, and not until it gets 
to be a deep orange yellow and a little 
giving of the fruit is noticeable, is it in 
a proper condition for eating. Should the 
weather be cool, it will keep for weeks 
after. Another peculiarity is that not 
only does the skin change color, but the 
feeling of it is so changed that a blind 
man can detect it. The pear feels as if 
covered with kid, and when, as my cullers 
say, they have their kids on, they are in 
the most perfect condition to eat. 





A Brooklyn Scandal. 


from the Heights. you know, many, swell 
families dine habitually once or twice a 
week as a relief from home cares and du- 
ties. The other night Mr. X whispered 
to his wife: 

“See that couple over there at the third 
table?” 

“Yes, who is she?’—all intent upon the 
handsome woman. 

“Never mind, but I can tell you some- 
thing about her. She’s been living with 
that fellow for twenty years. Don’t say 
anything about it.” 

Folding up her napkin in a rage the 
good woman snapped out: 

“Say nothing about it? And you, know- 
ing that such persons resorted here, have 
had the temerity to fetch me here to dine? 
It is monstrous! The hussy! I shall leave 
the place immediately and never put my 
foot in it again. I shall speak to the pro- 
prietor. Oh, disgraceful! Twenty years!” 

As she arose, he said in a low voice: 

“My dear Mrs. X, what is the matter? 
The man is her lawful husband, and this 
is the anniversary of their marriage.”— 
New York Press. 





Covering Manure Piles, 


While there is doubtless much waste of 
manure by washing when it is spread 
thinly in the barnyard, the American Cul- 
tivator expresses the opinion that manure 
in piles is not in much danger from this 
cause, except where it is exposed to the 
leakage from eaves troughs or roofs. So 
much water will then come on the pile 
that its valuable properties will be largely 
leached out; but when manure is only ex- 
posed to ordinary rain and snow fall the 
danger of large piles is from the other ex- 
treme, getting so little moisture that the 
fermentation of the manure burns it dry, 
or, as it is commonly expressed, ‘‘fire 
fangs” it... The manure piled out of doors 
does, however, need a slight covering of 
soil, gypsum or some other good absorb- 
ent of the ammonia liberated by its fer- 
mentation. Few people realize how much 
water a three-foot depth of manure will 
absorb before any of it ieaches into the 
soil. Much of the strength of the manure 
will be carried down to the bottom of the 
heap, and the soil beneath will be enriched, 
though not by the manure leachings pass- 
ing into it. The soil itself is able to ab- 
sorb fertility from the manure, even if not 
a drop of water passes into it. Soil is en- 
riched even if covered by a dry board for 
a twelvemonth. Under the manure pile, 
as under the board, chemical changes are 
going on, decomposing air and doubtless 
thus supplying some ammonia to the soil 
beneath.—Lever, 





LIGHTNING BUTTER MAKER. 
Butter Made in Two Minutes, 


- I have tried the Lightning Butter Maker 
you described in your paper, and it is a 
wonder. I can make butter, in two min- 
utes, and it is elegant. You get more 
butter than when you use a common churn. 
I took the agency and every butter maker 
that seés it, buys one, I have done splen- 
did, and make as high as $38 a week, I 
have sold three dozen, and they give the 
best of satisfaction. I know I can sell one 
hundred in this township as they make 
butter so quickly, and make so much more 
than common churns and are so cheap. 
Someone in every township can make $200 
or $300 selling them. By writing to W. H. 
Baird & Co., 25 Baird Blidg., Pittsburgh, 





Pa., you can get circulars and full infor- 
mation so you can make big money right 
at home. I have made $60 in the past 
two weeks, and I never sold anything be- 





fore in my life 


In Brooklyn's fashionable hotel, not far | 


A Record Kept. 


—_-—— 


Great railroad companies keep a care- 
ful record of the running expenses and 
the work of each of their locomotives. 
The miles they run, the weight they draw, 
the fuel they burn, the repairs made 
necessary by regular wear and tear are 
carefully tabulated. It is an exceedingly 
interesting record. A man is immensely 
more costly than a locomotive, and is 
infinitely more interesting than the most 
wonderful of machines. It is. certain 
that God keeps a record of us all, and the 
New Testament tells us that He will bring 
every work into judgment with every 
secret thought.—Northern Christian Advo- 
cate, 





Toil Upward. 


—— wee 


No one can fully enjoy a mountain who 
ascends it by railway. It is better to 
get up in that way than not go up at all, 
but the best way is to toil upward on 
foot. The tougher the difficulties of 
ascent, the greater the joy when the sum- 
mit has-been gained and the more abiding 
and fruitful the memory of the view ob- 
tained from it. We should be thankful 
for the difficulties of which we often com- 
plain. God knows that climbing is best 
for us, and therefore compels us to toil 
if we would ascend, and yet how often we 
groan because we are not pulled up eve 
mountain of difficulty.—Northern Christian 
Advocate, 





** Ads” Are Always Read. 


It is not only in the quiet and the leisure 
of the home that advertisements are read. 
Multitudes of professional men, workmen 
and persons filling clerical positions turn 
to the “ad” columns of the newspaper 
while riding in the street cars or during 
the spare time which they may have dur- 
ing the day. They are interested in the 
advertising announcements, and, usually 
having something particular to purchase, 
they are eager to learn where the purchase 
may be made most advantageously. The 
American people have become adepts at 
quickly interpreting the full meaning of 
an advertisement. They promptly discover 
the inducements presented in it. Plain- 
ness in expression and conciseness in stat- 
ing the variety of articles for sale, there- 
fore, should characterize the “ad;”’ and 
when it is thus arranged and given pub- 
licity in a newspaper which everybody 
reads, it is certain to bring patrons to the 
tradesman’s  establishment.—Philadelphia 
Record. 





Nuts in China. 


———- 


Peanuts are grown in these provinces 
to the extent of about 1,000 tons. About 
100 tons were shipped to Canton this year 
for the purpose of expressing the oil. 
Price ranges from $2 to $3 per ewt. 

Chestnuts are grown to the extent of 
about 500 tons but not for export. Price 
ranges from $3 to $5 per cwt. 

Hazelnuts are grown at a great dis- 
tance, and only a few. hundred-weights 
come here for sale. Price ranges from $4 
to $6 per ewt. 

Walnuts are grown to the extent of 
about 1,000 tons, of which about 500 tons 
are exported. Price ranges from $3 to $7 
per cwt. The above are only used as an 
adjunct to food—not as a regular article 
of diet.’ 

Walnuts are sometimes eaten raw; some- 
times used (like almonds) to favor cakes; 
sometimes preserved in sugar. Hazelnuts 
are occasionally eaten raw; more frequent- 
ly cooked as below described. Peanuts 
and chestnuts are always cooked. A quan- 
tity of sand, about the size of No. 2 shot, 
is heated in an iron pan over a wood fire. 
The nuts are stirred in the heated sand 
until sufficiently roasted. The sand, of 
course, may be used several times for this 
purpose.—J. J. Fredk. Bandinel, in Na- 
tional Rural. 





The Lord’s Prayer in Old Eng- 
lish. 


Here is the Lord’s Prayer in the Eng- 
lish of former times, the best example of 
how the language has changed: 

A. D. 1258, ‘‘Fader ure in heune, halee- 
weide beoth thi neune, cumen thi kuen- 
eriche, thi wille beoth don in heune and in 
erthe. The suerysh dawe bried gif ous 
whilk dawe. And vorzifure dettes as vi 
vorzifen ure dettoures. And lene ous 
nought into temptation, bot delvvor of evel. 
Amen.” 

A. D. 1800. “Fadir our in hevene. Hal- 
ewyd by thi name, thi kingdom come. Thi 
wille be done as in hevene and in erthe. 
Oure urche dayes bred give us today. And 
forgives us oure dettes, as we forgive our 
dettoures. And Jede us not into tempta- 
tion, bote delyvere us of yvel. Amen.” 

A. D. 1582. “Ovr father which art in 
heaven, sanctified be thy name. Let thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, in earth also. Guie vs today our 
super substantial bread. And lead vs not 
into temptation. But delieurs us from 
evil. Amen.” 


A. D. 1611. “Our father which is in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done, in earth as 
it is in heauen. Giue us this day our 
dayly bread. And forgiue vs our debts 
as we forguie our debtors. And lede vs 
not into temptation, but deliuer ys from 
evil. For thine is the kingdome, and the 
power and the glory for euer. Amen.’— 
The Gentlewoman for March. 





After Middle Age. 


The causes that prolong life beyond mid- 
dle age are some of them beyond the con- 
trol of the individual. The inheritance of 
sound organs from a rugged ancestry is 
an example of this kind. 

Yet it is easy for one of middle age to 
precipitate prematurely the season of old 
age; while on the other. hand, a reason- 
able modification of the habits of life may 
long extend the period of active usefulness, 
The man of advancing years should con- 
tinue to indulge in bodily exercise, but in 
moderation, and not. immediately after 
meals, 

Less food should be eaten as the “fires 
more slowly burn,” if one would avoid pre- 
mature old age. The act of eating should 
be more slowly performed, and even an 
occasional indulgence to excess in the 
pleasures of the table should be avoided. 

Hot water is a stimulant of no mean 
value, and to those addicted to the practice 
of slowly sipping a glassful once or twice 
a day it has proved to be in every respect 
beneficial. 

Unnecessary worry is sometimes in- 
dulged in because but few hours of sleep 
are possible in later life. Less work re- 
quires. less sleep, and physical labor re- 
quires more sieep than mental work. On 
the other hand, long hours of sleep, com- 





bined with heavy eating, directly promote 
early old age. : 

Sensible rules cf hygiene, and temperate 
living in its broad sense, tend -to increase 
the enjoyments of life, as well as the 
length of it. The cultivation of the habit 





of avoiding worry, while not usually in- 


cluded among hygienic rules, is hardly ex- 
ceeded in importance by any other. 
Cheerfulness and hopefulness are among 
the physician’s most valuable allies. Not 
only are they.sometimes decisive in critical 
stages of disease, but they have a direct 
and constant influence in postponing the 
weakness and decay which come with ad- 
vancing years.—The Youth’s Companion. 





Decorated Apples. 


The landscape gardener has so long and. 
so persistently improved upon nature that 
now the fruit grower thinks be has a right 
to try. Any person who wants a supply of 
apples bearing his family crest, has only 
to send an illustration of it to certain 
growers at Montreuil, France, and he will 
duly receive the fruit the following season. 

The desired end is attained by growing 
the apples in paper bags, which are slipped 
on when the fruit is about the size of a 
walnut. Being thus sheltered from the 
sun, the apples do not color as they swell, 
and when fully grown still remain green 
or yellow. 

As soon as they reach their maximum 
size the bags which cover them are re- 
placed by others, on the side of which the 
desired crest or coat of arms has been 





cut out like a stencil. The sun can now 
penetrate to that part of the apple ex- 
posed. and redden it thoroughly, so that 
when the bag is again withdrawn the de- 
vice is seen standing out in red upon the 
green surface. 

To obtain the opposite result—that is, a 
green device on a red ground—the second 
bag is not used, but the pattern is cut out 
in paper and stuck on to the fruit, the 
sun coloring all the exposed parts, but 
leaving green the crest or other device 
which the paper forms. 

Many Parisian fruiterers have recently 
exposed for sale apples with the arms of 
Russia printed upon them; others have 
them with monograms, Christian names, 
arrow-pierced hearts and other tender de- 
vices.—Golden Penny. 





Half a Dozen Pears. 


I have no hesitancy in naming a half 
dozen which would be my choice were I 
about to set that number for myself. 
Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Seckel, How- 
ell, Sheldon, Lawrence. They are listed 
in about the order I find them to ripen. 

The Clapp’s Favorite is the largest and 
most satisfactory of ali the early pears. 
It bears regularly and abundantly. It 
needs gathering the first week in August 
with me, and to be kept inside in a drawer 
for a week or so, when it is splendid eat- 
ing. If left on the tree later to ripen it 
rots at the core. Bartlett comes next, 
then Seckel. Seckel makes one wait a 
long while for its fruiting to commence, 
but its excellence of fruit compensates for 
it. The value of the Howell is underesti- 
mated. It does not set its fruit well when 
very young, but it entirely loses this feat- 
ure when it gets of fair size, and in time 
becomes a prolific and regular bearer. Its 
large waxy yellow fruit is of excellent 
flavor. It ripens with me in the first half 
of October. ‘ 

Sheldon, a rather flat, russety looking 
fruit, does not impress one by its appear- 
ance. No one would be prepared for the 
juicy, sweet fruit it is when fully ripe. Its 
time of ripening is towards the close of 
October. Lawrence is a standard sort of 
great reliability. The fruit is of fair size, 
lemon yellow, juicy and sweet. It is gath- 
ered in early November, not always quite 
ripe then, but because of freezing weather 
approaching. It keeps till about Christ- 
mas.—Joseph Meehan, Pa., in American 


Gardening. 





Pruning Apple Trees. 


If an apple orchard could be properly 
pruned every season so little cutting of 
large limbs would be required that it 
would make but little difference at what 
season the pruning was done. June is the 
month in which it is best for the trees 
to cut large limbs, if it must be done 
at all, but with farmers this is a busy 
season of the year and it is apt to be neg- 
lected and I would much prefer that an 
orchard of mine should be pruned in the 
fall cr winter than not at all. Prune 
whenever time and opportunity will allow, 
whatever the season. 

It is the first aim to secure some certain, 
definite form of the tree. Different trees 
will require different treatment. My pref- 
erence is for a tree with a low spreading 
top. Different varieties grow differently 
in form, and while those which are natu- 
rally of erect growth require trimming 
out from the center, others of more spread- 
ing growth need to be trimmed up more 
from the bottom and outside of the tree. 
Cut off the limb close to the body of the 
tree, and cover the wounds made in cut- 
ting large limbs with something that will 
exclude air and water. A good wax for 
this purpose, and which is equally good 
also for grafting, etc., is made of four 
parts rosin, one part tallow and one part 
beeswax, melted together and worked 
thoroughly.—Ohio Farmer. 





—To think truth is the worship of the 
head; to do noble works of usefulness and 
charity, the worship of the will; to feel 
love and trust in man and God is the glad 
worship of the heart.—Theodore Parker. 





LIFE SAVED BY SWAMP-ROOT., 


_ 


The Wonderful New Discovery 
in Medical Science. 


Swamp-Root, discovered by the eminent 
physician and specialist, Dr. Kilmer, has 
marvelous powers -in promptly curing 
kidney, liver, bladder and uric acid 
troubles. 

Kidney trouble is responsible for more 
sickness and sudden deaths than any other 
disease. ‘Your kidneys filter your blood 
and keep it pure. 

By special arrangement with our paper, 
the GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, every 
reader who has not already tried it, will 
be sent free by mail, postpaid, a sample 
bottle of this famous discovery, Swamp- 
Root, also a book telling more about it 
and containing some of the thousands upon 
thousands of testimonial ‘letters received 
from men and women who owe their good 
health, in fact, their. very lives, to the won- 
derful curative properties of Swamp-Root. 

Be sure and mention reading this gen- 
erous offer in the GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER when sending your address to 
Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N.- Y. 

If you are already ‘convinced that 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney remedy, is 
what you need you can purchase the reg- 
ular fifty-cent and one-dollar bott%es at 
the drug stores or from medicine dealers. 








HOW TO DRALN LAND PROFITABLY. 


On every farm there is probably some and 
that could be made more productive by un- 
derdrainage. Properly drained land can _al- 
ways be worked earlier, and more profitably. 

The best and 
most. econom- 
ical “= to 


Sis drain ' ‘OX~ 
plained in the. book, “ Benefits of D 
and How to Drain,” which is sent. Free by Joun 





H. Jackson, 102 3rd Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


About Gooseberries. 


Americans have little idea how promi- 
nent a truit the gooseberry is in the Brit- 
ish Isles, In the month of August it is 
about as abundant in the markets of Lon- 
don and other cities as is the strawberry 
in our own in its season. The fruit pos- 
sesses a beauty, sweetness and large size 
that is quite unknown, generally speaking, 
on this side of the Atlantic. Why this 
difference? It lies largely in the peculiar 
adaptation of the English climate to this 
fruit. But let not Americans give up 
the production of new varieties on that 
account. The gooseberry, like the grape, 
is a native of our land, and as we see what 
wonderful developments have been made 
in the latter fruit by selection and culti- 
vation, we should take courage and believe 
that the advancement reached by the En- 
glish in gooseberry cultivation is yet pos- 
sible in our own land. But it must be by 
the course of obtaining an abundance of 
good varieties that are especially suited 
to our climate. It can be done. It would 
be worth while. We have made some 
yas but more is in order.—Country 

e. 





A Gentle Horse-Breaker. 


Next to Alexander the Great, who in 
his youth subdued Bucephalus, perhaps 
the most famous of all horse-breakers was 
John Rarey, the Ohioian, who died at 
the age of 38, after having amassed a for- 
tune by his skill. 

With the awakening of his mental ener- 
gies the boy realized that there was some- 
thing wrong in the prevalent method of 
breaking horses. His childish soul recoiled 
at the cuffs and blows with which drivers 
were wont to subdue their animals. 
Throughout his school days the subject of 
his compositions was ‘““Man’s Best Friend 
—the Noble Horse.” His most ambitious 
effort was a rhyme, in which he sung the 
gospel of “kindness, patience and firm- 
ness” in dealing with the brute creation. 


The turning point in his boyhood came 
on his twelfth birthday. His father, now 
an extensive dealer in horses, presented to 
him an unbroken pony, which the lad pro- 
ceeded to train after his own ideas. Little 
attention was paid to his maneuvers with 
the pony until neighbors began to flock to 
the farm to see the animal’s almost human 
antics. The boy had trained the pony 
until there seemed to be nothing beyond 
its intelligence. But while family and 
neighbors applauded, the result was at- 
tributed to the pony’s abnormal clever- 
ness rather than to the boy’s skill in train- 
ing. 

His success with the pony encouraged 
him to undertake the education of his 
neighbor’s untrained horses. Gradually he 
found himself master of a prosperous and 
attractive business. For miles round his 
boyhood home pupils sought instruction in 
his method of training. All this came 
about while he was still in his teens.— 
St. Nicholas. 


Cherries. 


There is a constantly growing demand 
for well-grown, well-colored cherries of 
good size, and they bring a better price 
in the markets everywhere than any other 
orchard fruit, with the possible exception 
of apples, year in and year out, when the 
labor of gathering and marketing is con* 
sidered. A veteran cherry-grower at a 
recent gathering of fruit-growers remarked 
that in his opinion, formed from extended 
observation, there were fewer cherry trees 
on the farms of the country than any 
other of our orchard trees of the classes 
generally grown. He ascribed this state 
of affairs to the “laziness of the average 
farmer, who hadn’t gumption enough to 
fight off the birds that were yearly eating 
the crop, and the trees were gradually 
permitted to die out, and were not re- 
placed.” Well, perhaps he was a little 
harsh in his remarks, but there is a vast 
deal of truth in the statement. So long as 
farmers make no effort to circumvent the 
birds beyond the placing of a scarecrow 
or two in the orchards, just so long will 
the birds get the bulk of the cherry crop. 
One of the finest cherry orchards we ever 
saw was effectually vrotected from the 
ravages of birds in the following manner: 
The trees were set in the usual manner, 
and at the usual distance apart, but around 
the entire orchard was set a double row 
of trees of taller-growing sorts, and the 
fruit on these trees was freely given up 
to the birds. These trees were given every 
care to induce heavy and regular crops 
of fruit, and not a single cherry was ever 
picked from them except by the birds. 
There was such an abundance of fruit that 
the birds rarely attacked the fruit on the 
other or inside trees. After the first sea- 
son they seemed to realize that they were 
to have undisputed possession of this fruit. 
The owner of this orchard avers that he 
has time and again observed the birds fly- 
ing over his cherry orchard, but never 
alighting until the outer rows, the “birds’ 
cherries” were reached. Occasionally he 
sees a few birds in the orchard proper, 
but claims that repeated close observation 
reveals the fact that they are seeking in- 
sects and not fruit. Other growers have 
tried the plan on a smaller scale, and 
found that it worked to perfection. 

The best success with cherries is had in 
a soil fairly rich but dry, or one that can 
be easily drained. Cherry trees are sub- 
ject to but few diseases; the black knot, 
which is confined chiefly to the sweet va- 
rieties, being the most troublesome, In 
the selection of varieties the planting 
should be governed by the demands of the 
market, bearing in mind that; as a rule, 
the highly-colored sweet varieties sell best, 
although there is always a demand at fair 
prices for the sour sorts.—New York Trib- 
une. 





The Densest Forest on Earth. 


Henry Gannett of the U. S. Geological Sur 
vey in the National Geographic Magazine. 
The habitat of the redwood is peculiar. 

It is found only in a narrow strip, closely 
hugging the Pacific coast, stretching from 
the southern boundary of Oregon just 
across the boundary-—for there are per- 
haps 1,000 acres of redwood in Oregon— 
southward through northern California, 
nearly to the bay of San Francisco. 

The closest and finest growth is in 
Humboldt county, near the northern end. 
That portion in Mendocino and Sonoma 
counties is not as heavy or continuous, 
nor are the trees as valuable for lumber, 
as they branch lower down. ‘The wood 
is, however, of: slower growth, is denser 
and harder, and perhaps more durable. 
The best lumber and heaviest growth 
are everywhere in the valleys and on the 
flats. On the hillsides the trees are 
smaller and not so close. Nowhere is 
there any. young growth. The youngest 
trees,’ which are found only in the north- 
ern portion of the belt, are several] hun- 
dred years of age. 

This is probably the densest forest on 
earth, as measured by the amount of 
timber per acre suitable for the sawmill. 
It.is not the size of the trees alone which 
produces this, although they are ex- 
eeptionaliy large, even in this state of 





large things, but it is the great number 


t 


of trees, the closeness of their stand. In 
2 redwood forest the sun never shines— 
it is always twilight. You are, as it were, 
under the roof of a vast temple, a roof 
ot foliage, supported by great tree col- 
umns. 

‘The area of the redwood belt has been 
carefully mapped, and is, as nearly as can 
be estimated, 2,000 square miles, or 1,- 
280,000 acres. The stand of timber on 
this area is not so easy to ascertain, but 
may be computed thus: 


Feet. 
4,000,000,000 
42,600,000,000 
28,160,000,000 


Del Norte county........es.- 
Humboldt county.... 
Mendocino county.... 
Sonoma courty, Say.....see.. 


@eeeerses 


eeeerere 


The annual cut by the mills is 250,000,- 
000 feet. At the present rate of cutting, 
therefore, the supply will last 300 years. 
In Mendocino county there is nearly nine 
times as much timber on an acre as in 
the Southern pineries; in Humboldt 
county upon 96,443 aeres the average 
stand is 84,000 feet per acre, nearly 
seventeen times as great as in the South- 
ern states. 

There is one ¢ause of destruction from 
which this tree is entirely exempt—that is, 
fire. Containing no pitch, but, on the 
other hand, a large amount of water, it 
will not burn when green. No fire can 
run in a redwood forest. It is the only 
one of our coniferous lumber trees which 
is thus exempt. 

Redwood is in almost universal use on 
the California coast. In the construction 
of houses little other timber is used, even 
as far south as Los Angeles and San 
Diego. It is exported as far south as 
Valpariso, Chili, and westward to Japan 
and Australia. Indeed, considering its 
cheapness, $14 per thousand feet in 
Eureka for the best, it seems strange that 
it has not found its way in quautity to 
the Atlantic coast. Certain it is that be- 
fore many years redwood will supplant 
the now vanishing white pine in Hastern 
markets. 





He .- Understood. 


They were a painfully young couple, and 
their clothes were so obviously new that 
suspicion would have arisen even if their 
manner toward each other had not told 
the story as plainly as if they had left a 
trail of orange blossoms, rice and old 
shoes. I was waiting for a friend at the 
hotel desk when they came m the other 
evening. The pretty girl in her brown 
traveling gown waited by the elevator, 
while the nervous young fellow came to 
the desk. He took a pen and wrote on the 
register, “John Jones, Lexington, Ky.”— 
that wasn’t the name, of course—and was 
assigned at his request to “the best room 
in the house,” and with the pretty girl dis- 
appeared in the elevator. 

I was chatting with my friend ten or 
fifteen minutes later when Mr. Jones re- 
appeared, coming hastily down the stairs. 
He was annoyed or confused about some- 
thing, and stammered to the clerk: “Will 
you let me—er—see the register again? 
And—please give me a pen. [ believe I~ 
er—er forgot something—a mistake—er”’— 
And, grasping the pen, he added to the 
line he. had written a few minutes before, 
“and wife.’ His blush would have done 
credit to a debutante as he looked up and 
started to explain: 

“You see’’—_ 

But the man behind the desk, with that 
smile of conscious wisdom which is part 
of the wardrobe of every well-regulated 
hotel clerk, interrupted him with: 

“Certainly, Mr. Jones! I assigned you to 
the bridal suite when you first came in.”— 
Louisville Commercial. 





Feeding Poultry for Eggs. 


Young Farmer, South Framingham, 
Mass.: It is impossible to give general 
rules that will apply to all cases in feed- 
ing fowls, as there are many varieties 
and they require different treatment. Your 
fowls having laid a goodly number of eggs 
during the winter season are now taking 
a rest which fowls always take after they 
have Inid all the eggs brought forward 
to the size required. The supply some- 
times runs ont very suddenly. The best 
you can do is.to:keep the hens busily en- 
gaged, with plenty of water and light, 
but only what grain they will scratch for 
among a larger pile of cut straw than 
would be used in winter. If they are 
Plymouth Rocks which have laid well 
until now, the probabilities are that they 
want to set. If, they do give them a set- 
ting of eggs, but see to it that they are fed 
and watered twice every day while sit- 
ting. With such treatment we have had 


‘+ hens bring off a clutch of chickens and 


begin laying an egg each day, or nearly 
so, in the coop with the chicks when they 
were less than a month old. Laying eggs 
and bringing up a clutch of chickens do 
not go very well together. After thus 
laying a few eggs the hen will récognize 
that she has other duties than to her brood, 
and will peck at them and drive them 
away before they are able to care for 
themselves. It is this propensity to go 
to laying again before their maternal du- 
ties are fulfilled that makes Leghorns, 
Black Spanish and other so-called non- 
sitting breeds such unreliable mothers, 
Such fowls cannot well bear confinement 
and require liberal as well as rich feed 
to furnish the egg-making material which 
they will turn into eggs.—American Culti- 
vator. 





Don’ts for the Nursery. 


Don’t hang curtains around the cot. 
Children need plenty of air, especially 
when sleeping. 

Don’t place the cot in a position where 
the light will fall on the child’s eyes; aor 
in a draught. 

Don’t forget that children’s clothing 
should be warm, but light. 

Don’t forget to remove the child to a 
cot, with a hair mattress, when it is old 
enough to leave the cradle. 

Don’t neglect to air the children’s bed 
clothes every day, taking them in about 
noon. 

Don’t allow a child to sleep with an elder 
person; its rest will be less disturbed and 
more beneficial alone. - 

Don’t neglect any of the foregoing hints. 
--Farm, Field and “¥ireside. 





—Nothing is clearer than that those who 
would be happy must ceas® to seek hap- 
piness, and ask only the privilege of giving. 
The song wili risé in our hearts. when we' 
eease to live for outselves and begin to 
live for the good that we can do,—Amory 
H. Bradforde-c> 2 s~ 

—Soldiers..who- could stand firm and 
strike with all their might in the hour of 
battle will fali asleep or have their courage 
ooze out at their: fingers’ ends when they 
have to keep solitary watch at their posts 
through a long winter’s night. We have 
a}l a few moments in life of hard, glorious 
running; but we have days and years of 
walking, the uneventful discharge of small 
duties. We. need strength for both; but 
paradoxical as-it may sound, we need it 
most for the multitude of smaller duties. 
We know where to get it. Let us keep 
close to “Christ, the Power of God,” and 








open our hearts to the entering in of His 
unwearied strength.—Alexander Maclaren. 
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When I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them for a time and then have them ‘re- 
turn again. I mean a radical cure. [have made 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I-warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
Give Express and Post Office. 


Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4Cedar St. N.Y. 





Peg SUT PPS 


GARREL SPRAY PUMP, 


CRAPSACK SPRAY PUMP.. _- BUCKET SPRAY, PUMP. 
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Wieueces at __\\ 
eS WHOLESALE. =~ 
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. Ww factu full line of B i 
\\\7 Phases’ paowtee, pring Winees 
W// and Road Wagons and sell them to 
y// you direct 
SL, From our Factory 
at Whol le Prices. 


This saves you all the extra expense of 
double shipment, traveling men’s 6x- 
pense, middle men’s profits, &c. 


Wires: 
We all the Vehicles 
Swe Advertise. SJ 
Each is the best of its kind. . Best seas- 
\ } oned stock, best workmans 
—) 





k hip 
best fin:sh and best styles. \ 
Our fine of Single and 
Double Harness G& 
embraces everything you could wish in 
style finish and variety of mountings. 
Handsome illustrated catalogue FREE. 
Prices of everything in plain figures. 
EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 
22 Eighth St. Goshen, Indiana. 
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Paragrenie. 


A NEW INSECTICIDE. 

It is a deadly foe to insect pests and bugs. It is 
«cheaper than Paris Green, more bulky and kills quicker. 
Does not injure the foliage. 

For many years we have been the sole manufacturers of the 
-well-known Star Brand of Strictly Pure Paris Green, and know 
that © is an effective aod reliable improvement on 
Paris Green. Our reputation as Paris Green manufacturers 
ds a guarantee that Paragrene will do all we claim for it. 

Pricss: 14 lb. kits, 14%4c. per Ib.; rand 3 Ib. pkgs., 
a5c. per Ib.; 44 lb. pkgs. 16c. per Ib.; 4% Ib. pkgs. 17¢. 
per lb.; f.0.b. New York, Special rates to dealers. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and samples. 
FRED. L. LAVANBURG, Box 1670 ,, New York. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
































WITH THE “INCOMPARABLE” 


BORDEAUY NOZZLE 
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; n World’s Best” Spraying Outfi 
Cut shows gon meng 


) our patent KEROSENE SPRAYER 


akes Emulsion while Pumping, 


Knapeack 


MADE ONLY BY 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
) Twelve varieties of Sprayers. PUMPS OF 
ALi KINDS. Write us or our Gen’l Western 
, Agents, Hennion & Hubbell, Chicago, lls. 
Catalogue and formulas mailed FREE. 

















CANTON 
Lawn Trimmer 


Unexcelled for trimming edges ¢ 
of lawn,small vines or fruits. Any 
place inaccessible with the lawn 
mower can be trimmed evenly 
and easily with this practical 
7 implement. No more backache, 
no more ragged lawns. 
Price, $1.50. If your 
hardware store does not 
keep it, sent upon receipt of 
price. Descriptiye 
circular free. 


CANTON LAWN 

TRIMMER CO. 
=eCentury Bldg. 
= Cleveland, O. 







| Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





with the best success 


c. The Way To Spray isto cseuxe 
¢. NOVELTY FORCE 
and SPRAY PUMPS 


Plenty offorce and little labor 
uired. Neat, compact, light 
‘and economical. We deliver 
sample for only $1.50. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohic- 
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FREE SPRAY PUMP to one person in each 
place. We meanit. If 
you mean business and wantagency send 2c. We will 
send a complete pup that will do the work of a $10 
spray. P. F. PUMP CO., B 918, Westbrook, Maine. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





You can get aconstant stream of water 
delivered to your buildings from a 


stream or spring by means of this 
engine. 


aoe RUNS ITSELF. 
Sgo—S NEVER STOPS. 

Send your conditions 
for catalogue and guar- 


anteed estimates. 
126 Liberty St., New York. 







* RIFE ENGINE CO., 





of tho BEST QUALIT —_ PUREST 


press award 
aiplon at World's Fair. Get our free 
rated ea! before reo 
HYDRAULIC MFG. 
2MainSt., MT. GILEAD, OHIO. 
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bi bh, being interpreted. should d 
Breet ninrresedege ee: sete 

} f your money by dealing direct with the pro- 
of trees, plants and vines. Address, 

GREEN’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y, 








From M. GoLpMAN’s Address. 





(Continued from May Issue.) 


The greatest benefit from spraying and 
earing of an orchard is observed during 
the year when fruit is plentiful, the man 
who has fine fruit has no difficulty in dis- 
posing of his fruit at the highest market 
prices, while the careless grower who neg- 
lects his orchard finds his fruit a drug on 
the market, and can only be sold to the 
slums of New York, to dealers who look 
for bargains as to how cheap they can 
buy, but fancy fruit brings good prices 
from people who look for quality. 


Gentlemen, what more do you want? I 
will again quote from Cornell Bulletin by 
Prof. Bailey. 

“Mr. L. T. Yeomans, of Walworth, N. 
Y., describes a row of apple trees which 
has failed to produce any fruit during the 
past year. This row was the outer one of 
the orchard and left (for a comparison) 
untreated. The remainder of the orchard, 
which was treated, yielded an enormous 
crop and of fine quality, which was 
shipped to J. H. Gail, Buffalo, N. Y., 
(Commission House), and which were sold 
to buyers of fancy fruit at $4.50 and $5 
per barrel, while ordinary first-class fruit 
sold that same day at $2.00 and $2.50. 
The age of trees, cultivation and other 
circumstances were the same in both 
cases. What is the reason the first row 
bore no fruit? this has never happened be- 
fore:—it is then conclusive that because 
the orchard (all but one row) was well 
treated and sprayed, and that the larvae 
which would have been spread over the 
entire orchard, went to the untreated 
trees and consequently destroyed the en- 
tire first row, and thus the benefit to the 
remainder of the orchard.” 


And the consequent high price obtained 
for the fruit, and they report a similar 
incident from a sprayed orchard by John 
J. MecGowen, of Ithaca, N. Y., whose 
fruit was sold while on the trees to J. H. 
Gail, Buffalo, at a fancy price, and that 
Mr. Gail sold them to buyers of fancy 
fruit in job lots at good prices, and all 
who had them were anxious for more. 

Another farmer says: I sprayed May 
4th, 14th, 26th, June 23d, about 300 trees. 
I selected two trees of the same size, as 
near as I could judge, in each row and 
thirty feet apart. The leaves fell prema- 
turely from the unsprayed trees and the 
apples ceased to grow, so they were small 
and dark colored, while the ones on the 
sprayed trees grew to good size and had a 
very bright red color, and a large crop, 
and sold in the orchard at a good price. 

Still more proof. Eight applications of 
Bordeaux mixture were made to 15 grape 
vines to prevent rot, at a: total cost of 
$6.51. Value of the product saved by the 
application, $34.80, profit, $28.29. Two 
successive years’ treatment with the Bor- 
deaux mixture increased the yield from 1-5 
of a pound per vine to 8% pounds per vine. 


The only misfortune there is about 
spraying is that the common farmer don’t 
believe in it. He calls it book farming. 

Install an electrical or mechanical plant 
with a dynamo or a steam engine of the 
best make,—best of mechanism, etc., 
would you expect to get all you looked for 
from such a dynamo or engine, simply be- 
cause you put it there? And that by look- 
ing at it, it should start to work? Oh, 
no! no, indeed! You would have to feed 
it; would you not? I do not mean to feed 
it with apples or potatoes, but feed it with 
coal, wood, water, gas, or gasoline to gen- 
erate the motive power from the engine, 
and to satisfy your intentions for putting 
it there. I fail to see why people should 
then expect that by simply setting out 
trees in the ground, without giving them 
aid, to get the natural supply from them. 
I call the natural supply, Perfect Fruit, 
for wormy fruit was never intended as a 
natural source from a tree. Then, since 
it is clear that the Creator did not intend 
the tree for wormy fruit, why should not 
the owner of such trees aid and restore 
them to their natural condition, and not 
throw the blame upon the orchard? 


In my travels, I once in a while meet 
with a man who is discourteous to a 
stranger and inclined to be contrary, ready 
to contradict whatever you say. One man 
says he never has poor potatoes; his pota- 
toes never rot; never a bug on his pota- 
toes, nor a worm in his cabbage. What 
can I say to such a man, any more than, 
“Well, you are particularly lucky; what 
about your fruit trees?’ “I never had a 
wormy apple, always have nice fruit and 
Plenty of it.’ It happened to be noon 
time; I félt pretty hungry and I was quite 
a distance from the Curtis Hotel. The 
description of his luck for such nice fruit 
made my mouth water. I went into the 
orchard, thinking I could stop my mouth 
watering and at the same time save $1.50 
for a dinner at the Curtis Hotel (for there 
were two of us in the buggy). It is true 
there were a lot of apples under the trees, 
but not an apple could we find fit to eat, 
but plenty full of worm holes, and cov- 
ered with fungus. We then drove to the 
Curtis Hotel, met our friend, Mr. Curtis, 
with a friendly handshake, and were just 
in time for a good dinner, which was 
worth all we paid for it—for the dinner 
was good, everything perfect—which goes 
to show that people are willing to pay for 
things “first-class and perfect.” 

Drove out again, saw another man, also 
of the kind that would not believe it is the 
sun, if you show it to him. “He knew it 
all.” Anything you would tell him or 
show him wasn’t so. We showed him the 
photograph of our potatoes. “It isn’t so, 
any one can make a drawing,” said he. 
But here is the photographer’s name on it, 
and here are the potatoes, and here is the 
man’s letter from whom we hired the land 
to raise the potatoes, and here is Mr. 
Henry A. Brewster’s signature, Cashier of 
the Pittsfield National Bank, who is a 
Notary Public, and here is his seal, and 
here is the City Clerk’s, with the seal of 
the Court, certifying Mr. Brewster to be 
a Notary Public, in accordance with the 
laws of Massachusetts, before whom the 
man made oath that he drew the potatoes 
from his field for us. Gentlemen, I think 
that the general distrust. of the farmer 
against the world is -detrimental to his 
own success, 2nd we sometimes think the 
food for our good work very indigestible, 
but when a man is on the road, he must 
take his vinegar and sugar together. 

Supposing specialists of human diseases, 
or in any other line, met with difficulties 
(similar) in their profession. I wonder 
how many specialists there would be. But, 
on the contrary, their skill is highly prized, 
and people most willingly pay high for 
their services. 

Then, we meet with another variety of 
people. No sooner do you open up to a 
man the subject of spraying, he starts to 
ask a question. I listen to him and when 
it is my turn to answer his question, no 
sooner do I start to give the answer, when 
he interrupts me again, and don’t let me 
speak, and almost impossible to get in a 
word either side-ways or edge-ways. I find 
the world is badly infested with people of 
this sort. If people would only listen i1:tel- 
ligently, what headway there might be 
made. 

To be struck by lightning! Here is another 
case. A man remarked that he would not 
eare if lightning struck his orchard. He 





| was asked why. He replied, “because of 
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it.” This serious indifference for an orch- 
ard because of poor fruit is wrong. If he 
would only treat his orchard half as well 
as he does his cow, the orchard would pay 
him ten fold over what the cow does, re- 
quiring much less attention .and expense, 
for the cow needs to be looked after twice 
a day or more, and the orchard only once 
a year. 

Gentlemen, we do not intend to go 
around educating people who will not be 
educated because you want them to. We 
do not expect to make much headway with 
the contrary man in the matter of spray- 
ing; we call it an obstinate case and leave 
him alone, but always make it a point 
to leave him pleasantly, and get a good- 
natured “good-day” from him. Generally, 
we meet with courteous treatment, and 
that mostly from the more intelligent who 
are, as a rule, always ready and willing to 
learn of any way to improve. 

One more mistake I wish to speak of. 
Not of the mistakes of Moses, but of the 
mistakes of the people. That is that every- 
body waits to put in their order until they 
want to use the goods, and then it comes 
with a rush. Everybody wants to be first, 
and telegrams keep us busy reading, for 
when spraying season opens they all must 
spray pretty nearly at the same time, for 
if a neighborhood is spraying and one 
should stay out, the larvae driven from 
the other orchards will go to this orchard 
and likely strip it. 

Yet you cannot make some of them place 
their orders any more than you can pull 
the sun down. The only thing you can 
do to such trade is to disappoint them. 
When we have not the goods and are 
rushed with orders, serve the booked 
orders first. 

Just a day or two ago a Shaker brought 
in a load of apples (all Kings) in bushel 
baskets, nice looking fruit, but consider- 
ably wormy. He stopped at an Italian’s 
fruit-stand, and offered his apples at $1.00 
per bushel. The Italian looked at them 
but did not buy. He finally pulled out 
another basket, and offered them at sixty 
cents, not being so nice as the first, but he 
did not buy. ‘The Italian said “I would 
take the dollar apples if they were smooth 
and not so wormy, I can sell them best.” 

The Shaker then grabbed hold of the 
bridle and pulled the horse and wagon; a 
picture of it could describe the scene bet- 
ter than I can, and walked over to the 
next stand and offered his apples, but with 
the same results. He again took hold of 
the horse’s bridle and led his team over 
to the next grocery (they were all close 
together) offered his apples there again 
with the same.results. He found that 
he had a drug on the market. Having 
noticed all this, I approached the Shaker, 
and asked him why he did not spray. You 
are having hard luck, You could have 
sold your apples to the first man at a dol- 
lar a basket. He told you that he has 
to retail them out, and people pick their 
wants and he has to have them nice. His 
answer was, “I have as nice «apples as 
anybody, only they are wormy.” Now, if 
this Shaker had sprayed, he would not 
have had to peddle his apples in this way, 
but could have sold them for a good. price 
to the first man, who wanted his supply 
for the winter trade. 





Common Sense Pruning. 





As spring comes on, it occurs to many 
persons that their orchards need pruning. 
For years past their crooked, bushy tops, 
intergrown with watersprouts in many 
cases, have been mutely appealing for at- 
tention, and now they shall have it. This 
is the resolve of the man who has long 
neglected doing anything with his orchard 
more than to get as much out of it as pos- 
sible with an expenditure of little or no 
care. He may have meant well enough, 
but he has been mistaken in his ideas of 
profitable orchard management. 

In doing the long neglected pruning, it 
is not wise to go about it rashly. To 
make up for neglect by trying to do at one 
time what should have been done from 
time to time for several years past is im- 
possible. When a number of branches 
have grown for a long time where they 
should not have been, to cut them away 
all at once is often a severe shock to the 
tree. It is a mistake to think that the 
more we cut a tree the better it is for it. 
Remember, that every cut or wound of 
any kind is a stroke at the life of the 
tree. It may be beneficial in the end or 
it may not be. The main thing to do is 
to use common sense about the matter. 
Do not think that severe pruning is al- 
ways needed. It may be so, but there is 
danger of doing too much of it. Those 
who have radical notions, and I may ss 
well say, ignorant notions,are apt to cut 
too severely. So-called professional tree 
pruners are very likely to be of this char- 
acter. They often cut unmercifully. They 
want to show something done, so they 
make plenty of brush; just as some doc- 
tors do who give medicine of some kind to 
their patients in all cases whether any is 
needed or not, lest they be thought inat- 
tentive. I would rather risk almost any 
man of ordiniry good sense in my orchard 
with a few simple instructions about 
pruning than one of these tree carpenters. 

The principles of pruning, as I hold 
them, are to head rather low, to have a 
central stem, with branches that come out 
evenly and continuously, to allow no large 
limbs to cross each other or otherwise in- 
terfere. Train to a round, evenly balanced 
head. Great care should be used to know 
the habit of each variety, those which are 
of upright habit being headed lower and 
cut back on top to prevent too tall growth, 
and those of drooping or spreading habit 
being treated exactly the reverse. Do not 
cut off all the twigs along the main 
branches, for they are needed to shade 
them and sometimes bear considerable 
good fruit, especially in case of the peach. 
No stumps should be left, but the cuts 
made exactly at the crotches. It has been 
proved by careful experiments that it does 
not pay to cover small wounds with any- 
thing to protect them from the weather 
while they are healing. Large wounds, 
such as are over an inch in diameter, 
should be covered with any common paint, 
which is cheap and as good as wax or any- 
thing else for this purpose. If these ideas 
ere reasonably well followed there will be 
little or no need to secure the advice of 
an expert to show any sensible man how 
te do the work well.—H. E. Van Deman, 
in American Agriculturist. 





Farm Wagon tor Only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, IIl., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, 
sold at the low price of $19.95. The wagon 
is only 25 inches high, titted with 24 and 30 
inch wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a - trifle more than 
a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed for 
one year. Catalogue giving full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who 
also will furnish metal wheels at low ies 
aoaee any size and width of tire to fit any 
ax e. 





Bleaching Nuts. 





For some time there has been a strug- 
gle on the part of the growers to get away 
from the practice of bleaching the walnuts 
by treating them to sulphuric acid gas, it 
being pretty well established that such 
treatment tends to deaden the flavor of 
the nuts, though making them more at- 
tractive to the eye. This has not been 
found to be an easy matter, however, as 
the consumers are perfectly willing, evi- 
dently, to sacrifice flavor to appearance. 
During the past year, however, it . is 
claimed that an equally efficient method 
of bleaching nuts has been found through 
a lye bath, which does not injure the 
edible qualities of the nut. This treat- 
ment is a little more expensive than the 
old method, and it is too recent an idea 
to have as yet shown its full claims to 
adoption, though some such compromise 
as this seems liable to be accepted by 
grower and consumer. 


The crop of the year just passed sur- 
passed that of dny previous year, and the 
large number of young trees gives assur- 
ance that the production of the walnut 
will increase for many years, while added 
to this is the fact of heavy plantings dur- 
ing the past few years, many of the trees 
not-having as yet reached the age of pro- 
duction. As a result of this condition, it 
can be said that the walnut industry is as 
yet in its infancy in the State, and that 
thé annual importation of over a million 
and a half dollars worth of nuts and nut 
products is destined to be ended by home 
production 

Considered as a whole the walnut in- 
dustry has from the first been one of the 
most satisfactory branches of horticulture 
in California, in the sections for which it 
is adapted, and there is nothing in sight 
to warrant anything but optimistic views 
of the future. 





Tree Peddler Frauds. 





The Ohio Experiment Station has re- 
cently had so many letters from all parts 
of the State relating extravagant claims 
made by tree-dealers that it was thought 
best to issue a newspaper bulletin warning 
against the wiles of these fruit-tree swin- 
dlers. It is wonderful what plausible tales 
the itinerant fraternity does invent, and 
perhaps still more wonderful that so many 
otherwise . intelligent farmers will be 
caught by their stories. Some of these 
sharks claim that their peach-trees are 
yellows-proof; they claim extra hardiness 
for their stock for various reasons. Of 
course, these trees of extra qualities can- 
not be sold eheap. Peach-trees are offered 
at 50 cents each, or five times their real 
value. Says this station bulletin: ‘“Re- 
liable nurserymen take all reasonable pre- 
cautions not to propagate peach-trees from 
those having the y«llows, nor to use sus- 
pected seed, but it will be news to all of 
the horticultural fraternity that Canadian 
or French seed is free from the disease, 
or that trees grown from it are proof 
against the contagion. Yellows is present 
in Wayne County, and over the greater 
pertion of the State, and the fact is well 
known that in sections where the disease 
is present any peach-tree, no matter where 
it came from, is liable to be attacked by 
it. There is no such thing known as 4 
peach-tree which is resistant to the dis- 
ease. All may not take it, but all ar2 
subject to it. 


“It seems strange that an Ohio man 
should discover virtues in Canada .peach- 
seed of which the Canadians themselves 
are ignorant. The peach-growers across 
the line are plodding along as those on this 
side, not knowing of the ‘existence of that 
wonderful, slow-growing, late-blooming 
variety which cannot be sold at common 
prices because it requires twice the usual 
time under the fostering care of the nur- 
seryman!” 

I carn only repeat what I have so often 
stated before: The safest and cheapest 
way to get reliable trees, shrubs, plants 
or seeds is to deal directly with a respon- 
sible nurseryman or seedsman. You can 
trust your neighbor who makes up a club 
order so long as you know that the party 
he deals with is one of the old-established 
firms of the country, tried and found true; 
but do not trust every stranger that comes 
to your house, especially if he has a big 
stock of wonderful tales to tell_—Farm 
and Fireside. 





Wood Ashes for Strawberries, 





On most land the application of* wood 
ashes to the strawberry bed is a great 
help, and they can be applied a few at 
a time as they accumulate at the house. 
They improve the condition of a heavy 
soil, lightening it, and are also a desirable 
addition to sandy soils. The regular rule 
on large beds is twenty-five bushels to the 
acre spread between the rows, being care- 
ful not to let it touch the leaves as it burns 
them badly. The best time to apply it to 
the beds is early in spring as the pores of 
the ground are then opened by the frost 
and in good condition to take it in, the 
spring rain washing it down into the soil. 

First remove the mulch from between 
the rows and then put it back again after 
the ashes are spread over the ground, 
which will prevent the wind from scatter- 
ing the ashes; or one can work the ashes 
into the soil with a fine-toothed rake and 
then replace the mulch. 

If the ashes can be put on the land be- 
fore the bed is made, so much the better, 
fifty bushels to the acre being used, spread 
broadcast and plowed under. 

Each bushel of well preserved wood 
ashes should yield about four pounds of 
potash, fifteen pounds of lime, two and a 
half pounds of magnesia, one pound of 
phosphoric acid and three-fourths of a 
pound of sulphuric acid. There is no nitro- 
gen, but ashes tend to bring all the ingre- 
dients of the soil into use and help to 
eatch and hold the nitrogen of the air. 
Much valuable fertilizer is lost when ashes 
are thrown away which might easily be 
made of use in this way.—M. M., in Suc- 
cess with the Garden and Farm. 





Orchard and Garden. 





One of the results to be gained by re- 
ducing the head of a tree or cutting back 
the limbs when it is transplanted is that 
it will afford less surface to catch the 
wind, and the tree will not be blown about 
or bent over before the roots get well es- 
tablished in the soil In a large propor- 
tion of apple orchards, either young or old, 
one can tell at a glance the direction from 
which comes the most prevalent high 
winds, as all the trees lean away from it. 
It is almost impossible to entirely pre- 
vent this where there is no hill or wood 
to- act as a wind-break to protect them, 
but by planting them leaning a little 
toward the windy point, and keeping the 
tops well pruned, the trouble can be les- 
sened so that it will not amount to a de- 
formity in the orchard. 

When the new growth starts the 
branches will be thicker, and by a little 
care in pruning, or, better still, in rubbing 
off buds as they start, the shape of the 
tree can be made almost what it is de- 
sired to be, although it is not well to try 
to force it far out of its most natural 
form. An upright grower should still be 








upright, and a low, spreading tree should 
not be made to take the upright form. But 
they can be controlled so as not to be 
exaggerated specimens of their own type. 

Two things should be always borne in 
mind when pruning or shaping the top of 
a tree, the convenience of spraying and cf 
picking the fruit. Spraying properly at 
the proper times has become or will soon 
become an absolute necessity in our apple 
orchards, as those who do not practice it 
will find their fruit so much inferior to 
that offered by those who do spray as to 
be almost unmerchantable in the years of 
plenty. If it increases the production of 
good fruit so as to reduce prices, it may 
be more to the benefit of the consumer 
than of the producer, but with better fruit 
and more care in assorting, handling and 
packing, the European demand will in- 
crease more rapidly than our average pro- 
duction increases for many years to come, 
while lower prices would stimulate and 
increase the demand in the home market, 
—American Cultivator. 





Strawberries for West Virginia. 





No land owner should be without a 
strawberry patch. 

No fruit will return a greater income for 
time and money expended than the straw- 
berry.* 

Pistillate plants usually bear the largest 
fruits, but perfect flowering sorts must 
be planted close by to insure perfect pol- 
lination and a crop of fruit. 

It is remarkably early and remarkably 
late crops that return the profit in straw- 
berry culture. 

Care in grading the fruit pays better 
with the strawberries than with any other 
crop. Make three grades in prices and in 
quality of fruit. The results will be grat- 
ifying. 

Use only neat, clean packages of full 
size. ; 

Crop failures are less frequent with 
strawberries than with any other small 
fruit. 

Good plants, carefully set, well tended, 
and the fruits marketed in attractive 
packages are sure to return the grower 
satisfaction. 





Pruning Quince Trees. 





I have a one-year-old Meech quince orch- 
ard. I did not trim it when I set it out 
last spring. The trees have sent out long, 
spindling branches. How shall I trim it 
and when? Shall I cut it back pretty 
well so as to insure shapely trees, or must 
I only thin out and remove dead branches? 
I want to do the best thing for the future 
welfare of my orchard.—A. A. T., Glen- 
dola, N. J. 

The long straggling branches of the 
quince trees should be headed back to such 
distances as will insure moderately com- 
pact heads to the trees. About March or 
April will be a suitable time to do the 
work. The quince does not make a tall, 
stately tree, but is more bush-like than 
most fruit trees, and is, in many cases, 
difficult to train into satisfactory form. 
Quince curculios are so abundant in many 
sections, that it is necessary to jar the 
trees as plum trees are jarred, in order 
to catch them, and it is usually very profit- 
able treatment. The little knotty depres- 
sions on the fruit are largely the work of 
these insects. In case jarring is done, the 
trees must be trained with bodies tall 
enough, and with sufficient room under 
the branches to spread the catcher.—Rural 
New Yorker. 





Crowns Worth Millions. 





According to the Court Jeweler, pub- 
lished in Germany, the crown that adorned 
Queen Wilhelmina, of Holland, on her 
coronation, and which was once stolen and 
regained, is valued at $600,000. 

This is not the only crown that has had 
an adventure. Prince Drago, grand- 
nephew of Isabella, former Queen of 
Spain, visited America a few years ago 
for the purpose of regaining the crown the 
Queen had disposed of. Much to his cha- 
grin, he found that it had been bought up 
as a valuable addition to the jewels of the 
Countess de Castellane, daughter of the 
late Jay Gould. The price paid for it was 
$125,000. 

Queen Victoria’s crown is set with 2,500 
diamonds, 233 pearls and a most extraor- 
dinary ruby. The crown is valued at 
$1,600,000. 

The crown of Portugal is said to be 
worth $6,200,000. 

An enormous price was paid for the 
making ‘of the Czar of Russia’s crown, 
which is ornamented with five beautiful 
large diamonds and a giant ruby. 

The crown worn by the Emperor of Aus- 
tria was made 800 years ago for Stephan 
II., King of Hungary. It weighs fourteen 
pounds, has fifty-three sapphires, fifty 
rubies, one smaragd and thirty-three 
pearls. 

All these jewels are trifles compared 
with some of the oriental royal headgear. 
The jubilee jewel of the Sultan of Johore, 
in Malaka, for instance, is valued at 
$14,000,000.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Black Knot in Plum Trees. 





Before warm weather comes all the 
plum trees should be looked over, and any 
that show marks of black warts; that indi- 
cate black knot should be removed with a 
sharp knife and the wound washed with 
earbolic acid solution or some other anti- 
septic. In fact, it is a good plan to spray 
plum trees with a carbolic acid solution, 
made one part of carbolic acid to 2,000 
parts of water. This will remain on the 
spores which are dormant during the win- 
ter until they burst their bounds and be- 
gin to spread the disease over the tree. 
The solution named is much stronger than 
can be applied after the foliage is in its 
tender growth.—American Cultivator. 





Free to our Readers—The New 
Cure for Kidney and Bladder 
diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


As stated in our last issue the new bo- 
tanical discovery, Alkavis, is proving a 
wonderful curative in all diseases caused 
by Uric acid in the blood, or disordered 
action of the Kidneys and urinary organs. 
The New York World publishes the re- 
markable case of Rev. A. C. Darling, min- 
ister of the gospel at North Constantia, 
New York, cured by Alkavis, when, as he 
says himself, he had lost faith in man and 
medicine, and was preparing himself for 
certain death. Similar testimony to this 
wonderful new remedy comes from others, 
ineluding many ladies suffering from dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. The 
Church Kidney Cure Co., of No. 409 
Fourth Avenue, New York, who so far 
are its only importers, are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to every reader of 
GRBEEN’S FRUIT GROWER who is a 
Sufferer from any form of Kidney or B!ad- 
der disorder, .Bright’s Disease, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in Back, diffi- 
cult or too frequent passing water, or other 
affliction due to improper action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
Sufferers to send their names and address 
to the Company, and receive the Alkevis 
free. To prove its wonderful curaxive 
powers, it is sent to you entirely free. 
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CONSUMPTION 


The Wonderful Doctor Slocum System of Treatme 
is Demonstrating Every Day to the Entire Civi- 
lized World, that Consumption is Curable. 
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Consumption is curable, 

The discovery has been made, perfected, 
triumphantly tested and given tothe world 
by the eminent American medical expert- 
specialist—Dr. T. A. Slocum. 


The Slocum System is a thorough, com- 
plete and comprehensive System of Treat- 
ment consisting of Four distinct Prepara- 
tions. Combined, they represent the actual 
annihilator of Consumption, coughs, colds, 
asthma, bronchitis, catarrh, weakened and 
run-down systems, anemic conditions, laryn- 
gitis, grippe and its serious after-effects. 
First—The Slocum System kills and drives 
out of the human system every death-dealing 
germ, thereby rendering it susceptible to re- 
sponsive treatment. 

Second—It introduces a building-up, fat- 
tening, strength-restoring food, which re- 
stores the disease-wasted tissues and brings 
the throat and lungs into active, healthy use. 


Third—It stops at once all catarrhal: 
mucous discharges and kills the cough. 

Fourth—It provides a true tonic infin 
which invigorates and stimulates, vital 
all weak spots and brings the entire sys 
back to a healthy, normal condition. 

Best of all, this glorious discovery {s youn 
for the asking. By a special arrangement 
made with the Doctor, readers of this pape 
may obtain the Four Preparations making p 
the complete Slocum System, as_ illustrated 
above by sending their names to the Slocum 
Laboratories, 96 and 98 Pine Street, Ney 
York, being sure to mention this paper. 

Editorial Advice. Write to the Doctor to. 
day, ask his advice, and he will give you the 
benefit of his years of experience. Don't de. 
lay, but send in your full name, postoffice arii 
express address to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pin: 
Street, New York, N. Y., and be sure to sa 
that you read this generous offer in Green’ 
Fruit Grower. 
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MONROE CoO., : . 


Tacked or Wire Stapled Berry 
Baskets, 


Peach Baskets, 


Splint or Climax Grape 
Baskets, Berry 


Crates. 


are offering our 32 Quart Crate filled with 
Baskets at 25 cts. each. 





Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


WEBSTER BASKET CoO, 
* WEBSTER, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





‘ The Standard :of ‘Excellence. _ 
Send for Cataloguciand Pricest from # First;-Hands: 


SOUTH SIDE MFG i CO: PETERSBURG MA. 


Flease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON COMPLETE PLANTS. 
DANI: G. TRENCH c& CO. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS “3 
’ s MS 
Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. a 
Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 200 = 
cane showing latest styles in large variet 4 
y the most stylish carriage. Prices in rt 
4° every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 
LLIANOCE CARRIAGE CO., 914 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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introduce our V: 


one dozen Silver plated tea spoo' 
fs a Jiberal inducement to eve: 
delighted. AMEKICAN 


lad 


TEA SET 


a | 
56 PIECES. Full size for family use, beauti: 


fully decorated & most artistic design. 
this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver pla tea spoo 
b> seliing our Pills, We mean w 
~ set absolutely freeif you comply with the extrao: 


person ing advan 
sauiie Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & to 
bozes of Pills at 25 cts. a box write to-day and we send Pills 
ns together with our offer of a 56 piece china tea set same day mone: 
in the land and ali who received the ns and tea set for sel 
EDIOINE OUMPANY, Dept. Y 30 





FREE 


Arare chance. You can get 

ted tea ons for 

hat we say & will givethis beautiful tea 
rdinary offer west 

tage of this advertisement. To quickly 

id liver, if you agree to sell only * = 
by mail, when sold send us the money & we send yo 

is received. This 

our Pills ar@ 

ORK OITY: 


pre 


ad 


EST (3th 8t.. NEW 
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Guaranteed 
diseases. At one-half Agent’s Prices. 


patrons get catalogue without application. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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PLANT GREEN’S GUARANTEED TREES. 
ACRES TREES AND PLANTS, 


Established 1875, (23 Years.) 


EXTRA FINE STOCK, well rooted, 
vigorous, truetoname. Free from 
You save 
Money by Buying of Green, the Grower of Fine 
Stock. If a new patron, send for Free Catalogue, which 
helps you to select varieties of great value. 





GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


LOUDON RASPBERRY, + 
RED CROSS CURRANT, -_ 


AMERICAN BLUSH APPLE, : 
BARSECKEL PEAR,. - - -' 
STRAWBERRIES, . . - + +: 
RASPBERRIES, . . - + + + 
GOOSEBERRIES, . + + + + 


CURRANTS,_ i «6 0,0 0.9 
PLUMS,—Also “Sy a 
STANDARD and DRF. PEARS, 


ORNAMENTALS, ETC. _--— 
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“New oceasions tea 
gimme makes ancie 
phey must upward: 
who would keep a 
—Lowell, in 
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Sprain Lin 
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One quart best spirits 
of gum camphor, 2 oun 
+ _- >| 

1 ounce of pulverized 


turpentine, 7 large red | 


yerize, mix and let stat 
or sun for several da) 
strength. Apply by b: 
parts affected. / 

p. S.—Rheumatism }s 
tice of the common wh 


M. T. Neff, M. D., For 


sleep After 


—_—_— 


4 derivation of blood 
the stomach takes pla 


4) 


tions of the brain are | 


sleep. By so doing th 
strength and meanwh 
ceeds energetically, 
and mind are refresh 
The lower animals alw: 
ing a full meal if giver 


so, and the human beil 
the same physiological 
stimulated by its conten 





ner, strives to carry 
chemistry of digestion, 
ample supply of blood 
and obtains in greate 
the person sleeps. Amo 
or those inclined to dys 
tion, this knowledge 

the stomach after a go 
tice of sleeping afterwa: 
them one of the remed 


lief.—F rom 
Dr. Hayes. 


Daily Healt! 


“How 


to 





Are you anxious to lis 
dred years of age? If } 
in that direction, here, a: 
sician, is the outfit you 

The right parentage. 
parents and grandparent 

A body of medium s 
Good chest capacity } 
than height. 

A quick, springy, 

A bright eye and clea 

A symmetrical head o! 
erect upon a firm neck. — 

A regular, even circula 
You shouidn’t be trouble 
or feet. 

Slow, inaudivle breithi 

bstruction. 

‘Seep owtrhronttr 


t 
i 


elast 


A-ekfar-woiece, neither r 
A keen appetite, whi 
satisfied with a moderate 
Perfect digestion, sho 
from headache, giddine 


Ma 


such troubles.—Daily 


Fiesh for F 
It was with surprise 
article in the Fruit 
Hast Thou Killed 
that any one with suttic 
become an M. D. could 
fanatic. 

I surely hope 
versed in medical science 
theology, for if they are 1 
lives are surely in dang 
not seem to distinguish 
and inferior animals. 
quoted Scripture to ; 
sometimes using the : 
three times—yet every q 
applied, and the 
entirely changed. 

Quoting Gen. 1:29, yet 
1:28. I refer them 
moving thing that liveth 
you; even as the green 
you all. things.’’ 
11:3, 9, 21, 22. I wish 
Over-fastidious M. D.’s 
downfall of ] 
flesh, or‘eating fruit? T 
Shalt not kill.” Yet 
Egyptian and afterwards 
God. Did they never lx 
of the loaves and fishes? 
the feast for the prodiga 
not kill the fatted calf? 
to fish as food I refer the 
John 21:7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 


Grow 


To 


Ss 


the a1 


construc 


To Ge 


the numa 


In this last you find 
Manding His disciples t 
to eat. 

Of course no one beli 
dumb animals needlessly 


Surely proves that some 
tended especially for foot 
ounty, O. 


Fruits for Sum: 





It is necessary to hea 
Part of the diet in sumn 
vegetable and acid. Most 
Used as condiments are 
kome vinegar, which in 
flways particularly grate 
*ut the vinegar is the fir 


Mentation. When nothi 
ad it May and sbould } 

natural acids of most sI 

far to be preferred. Nati 

as the summer scaso 
‘ 


Strawberry among fr 
Thubarb plant among v 
acidity is the sole reason 
le strawberry beguiles 
, en we smell its delic 
int 1S given of the acidi 
Which the first bite dis 
a Z00seberries are ha 
on the strawberry, a1 
Pe showing that it 
ey we want. It is a f. 
ad Strawberries are a 
ee keep their popul 
io ie berries, howeve: 
aud,.are inferior to { 
Canning, 
nee ee ranEe, lemon and 
re tropical climes, ar 
N. e acid than most fru 
Whaw: There is profoun 
lives perpetual sun 
king works sluggishly, a 
Th S of acids to set it ; 
© Natural acids of fru 
the gor. this purpose. It 
abit of eating meat 





